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a e indeed, 1f we confider, that not : 
fo entcwe to the Perfection of this Sci- 
ence, as Experience, we can't think it range, 


| : z zo dini a right Kies ot Dit | 


m M eafes, is a very. difficult Matter. 


to furmount that Difficulty, is 
the Subje& of this Performance: 


that the negle&ing or mifapplying of Expe- 
rience, has fo far multiplied the Number of 
Errors that over-run Phyfick in the Age we 
live in. Having lately finith’d the courfe of 
my Studies at Naples, and travel'd all along 
the Sea-coaft of Dalmatia, I was fond of 
nothing fo much as vifiting the Schools of 
Italy, and trying what pafs they had brought 
the Practice of Phyfick to, after fo great a 


Noife of New Difcoveries, But upon a di- | 


— ligent Survey of ‘em all, I found Phyfick 
. unfpeakably born down and ruin'd with the 
A 3 “oo Mien 
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The Author's Preface. 
licetitiouftiefs of Opinion, and my Country- 
men ftrangely degenerate from their primi- 
tive Wifdom. | 

For in fome Univerfities I found they had 
fuch an invincible Averfion to the Opinions 
of the Ancients, that they thought it a piece 
of Meannefs and Difparagement, to fpend 


. either Time or Pains in perufing the Wri- 


tings of the Galeniffs. Upon this Appre- 
henfion, they tortur'd and rack'd their Wits, 
to invent fome new and unheard of thing; 
and if they did but light on any fuch Bufi- 
nefs, they gloryd in the Invention, and 
plac’d a Pride in thus ferving the Republick 
of Phyfick. In other Univerfities I found 
‘em fo religioufly devoted to the Theorems 
of the Ancients, that they inceflantly at- - 
tack’d even the excellent and ufeful Difco- 
veries of Modern Authors; and throwing 
all Difeafes into one Mould, admitted of no 
other means of Cure, but Bleeding, Purging © 
and Dliftering. Nay, in all of 'em, there 
was nothing to be feen, but eternal Wrang- 
ling among the Profeffors of Phyfick 5 and 
either an indifcreet forwardnefs for the 
minting of Novelties, or a ftubborn Bigotry 
in adhering to falfe Opinions that maintain'd 
their Ground by Anticipation : And, which 
is worft of all, thefe Profeflors afpersd and 
exposd their Mother Science and the Mi- 
ftrefs of their Studies, as being an uncertain 
Juggle; and that not only in their private 

| " Inter- 
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Interviews, but openly and in Books expos'd 
to publick View. So great is the Confe- 
quence of this their Indifcretion, and fo 
heavy is the Detriment that accrues from 
thence, both to Phyfick itfelf and the Pro-_ 
feffors of it, that this Prince of Sciences, 
which was always efteem’d by Perfons of 
the higheft Dignity, and Ruld even Kings 
themfelves with a fovereign Sway, is now 
defpis'd-in many Places, and forced to yield 
‘aprecedency to the meaneft and even the 
moft pernicious Arts. | 

Being thus furrounded with an infinite 
variety of Opinions, I was at a lofs to make 
a juft choice; but at laft I came to a firm 
Refolution of fiding with none, and of pur- 
fuing the Truth with Vigour and Diligence, 
- without any other Guide but Reafon and 
Experience. In purfuance of this Refolve, 
-——. I fpent no fmall time in taking exact and 
. minute Obfervations. of Difeafes ; and was 
quickly fenfible that by this means I made 
a greater Progrefs in Phyfick in a few 
Months, than I had done before 1n fo many 
Years ; and that nothing is truer than that 
old Saying of Manilius 5! Artem Experientia | 
fecit, Exemplo monftrante viam.  'lhefe Re- 
marks of mine were firft carelefly commit- 
ted to Writing, only for the fake of my own 
Memory s afterwards I drew ‘em out into 
Claffes and Heads, and-in that Condition - 
— - they came into the Hands of my Friends, 
M AW who 
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who thereupon prefsd me very earneftly 
to publifh 'em. For my own part, I was fo 
confcious of my own Infufficiency, and fo 
fenfible, that a Phyfician unguarded with 
the Authority of Grey Hairs and advanced 
Years, is commonly defpisd 5 thefe Confide- 
rations, I fay, had fo much influence upon 
me, that I had fully refolved to deny their 
Requeft, and ftand the fhocks of even Vio- 
lence itfelf :. But at laft my Reluctancy was 
overcome by the Authority and Weight of 
many of the greateft Men, whofe Names I 
here forbear to mention, for fear of under- 
going the Cenfure of Oftentation and Vain- 
glory. “Iwill be fufficient, fure, to men- 
tion only four of 'em, who are Men beyond 
the reach of Exception, and in whofe Te- 
flimony the World will readily confide; 
] mean, the Learned and Reverend Prelate 
Ferdinandus Nuzzius, a Man of unparallel’d 
Merit, and born for greater Things : Luke 
— Tozmius, ptefent Phyfician to his Holinefs, 
and a Perfon of noted Excellency : The 
Reverend Father Yaa, Apoftolical Preacher 
of the Jefuits, who goes as far beyond Lau- 
rentius, as a confummate Knowledge of Di- 
vine and Humane Things is above Gram- 
mar: And Paub Stufa, the Abbot, diftin- 
suifh’d not only by his Noble Birth, but 
by a familiar acquaintednefs with Greek and 
Latin Letters, and a thorough-pacd Know- 
ledge of the iar Pe Say onmi 


itt 


Before | 
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Before I take leave, I have one Requeft 
to make to the Reader, That he'd vouchfafe 


to pardon my troublefome and almoft im- - 


pertinent Zeal, in recommending and in- 


forcing the necefüty of imitating Nature | 


and Experience, and in expofing the Vanity 
_of Hypothefiss and Syftems. For in be- 
wailing the deplorable Calamity of the Pro- 
fefhon, I thought it neceflary, fince I could 
not argue nimbly, at leaft to inculcate with 
a pathetick and repeated Regret, the only 
Remedy that’s left. For fince the whole 
Plot of Phyfick lies in collating Difeafe with 
Difeafe, Time with Time, and Man with 
Man ; fince it lies in diftinguifhing the im- 
 minent and growing Symptoms with pecu- 


liar Signs and Names, and allotting ‘em 


proper and feafonable Remedies; queftion- 
lefs we can't do better Service, both for the 
Imbellifhment of our Profeffion, and the 
Health of Mankind, than to influence the 
Students of our moft Noble Science, to have 
an attentive regard to the Obfervations 
made by our Anceftors in the earlier Days 
of Antiquity, and be careful in forming 
new ones of their own. Had this courfe 
been conftantly purfued from the Age of 


Hippocrates, down to the Age we live in, the 
Progrefs and Improvement of Phyfick had © 


been unfpeakable by this time. How’ that 
neceflary and handfome Method, fo happily 
begun by our Anceftors, has been fince dif- 
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| continued, and chane’d for Difputes and idle 


Logomachies 5 I can affign no other Reafon 
but the juft Judgment of God.. Who can 
think otherwife, that does but. caft his Eyes 
on the ftate of Things in thefe. our Days? 
Days, in which all other Sciences and Arts 
not only fhine in their primitive Splendor, 
but receive additional Imbellifhments every 
Hour; while the Practice of Phyfick alone, 
by I know not what fatal Mifchance, lies 
moft of it in the Duft ; and, which is yet 
more grating, grows every Day meaner and 
more defpicable 1n the Eyes of the unlearn- 
ed Vulgar. This growing Contempt, I take 
it, 1s chiefly owing to the Phyficians, their 
defpifing the Obfervations upon which the 
Noble Science is rear'd, and addicting them- 


felves intirely to Syftems and Hypothefis's ; 
their being fo follicitous, net fo much to 


difcern and cure Difeafes, as to aflign 'em 
handfome and fpecious Reafons ; by which 


. means it comes to país, that to the infinite 


od 


difgrace. of Phyfick, and the irrepairable 
detriment of Mankind, they take their Mea- ~ 


. fures, not from the fafe and certain Rules of 


the Art, but from the Whims of their own 
Brain, (O31 pa 

In the mean time, I would not.have any 
one imagine,‘ that I fet about. this. Work 


| | With. a profpect, of Vainglory; and a.defign 
. of. purchafing: the noify Applaufe.of the 


Norld: For there's nothing 1 ftudy fo much 
"eDEE Y oy, aS 


^ 


as to wean myfelf from the Allurements and 
Decoys of this Life, by keeping in view the 
inftability of mortal Things, and the cer- 
tainty of eternal Life. 

Nullis nota Quiritibus 
ZEtas, per tacitum fluat. 
Sic, cum tranferint met, 
INulo cum ftrepitu, dies. 
Plebeims moriar Senex. 

i mors gravis incubat, - 
Qui notus nimis omnibus, 
Agnotws movituy fibi. 


The. only Inducement I had. to undertake 
this Province, was the love of Truth, and 
8 defire of promoting the Publick Good. I 
leave it to the Judgment of the Wife and 
- the Good, to determine what Service I have 
here done For my own part, tis fufficient 
that what Lam able to perform, is confe- 
crated to the Publick Good, and in a parti- 
cular manner to the Benefit and Safety of 
the Citizens of Rome. | 


Rome, Fsbr. 29. 1696. 
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of the abfolute Hw ity of Obfervations n 
the way of Pbyfick. 


CAUTIONS 


t 


Phyfician is the Minifter and Inter- 
preter of Nature : let him contrive 
or do what he will, unlefs he obeys 
Nature, he cannot govern her: For 
the Springs and Caufes of Difeafes 

lie far beyond the reach of humane Reafon; and 
oftentimes Nature commences a new Work, whien 
our 1: Efforts are at an end, 


Bo ‘oy A jud 
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Tbe 


A judicious Soul, inftructed by Obferyations 
of long ftanding, compaffes the moft fovereign 
way of curing Men; efpecially if to thefe Quali- 
 fications it adds.the Reading of Books, But 
unlefs it be very cautious in the perufal of Books, 
"t$ to be fear'd that what is proposd-for the 
improvement of Knowledge and Learning, may 
furnifh frefh occafions of Error. 


TIL. 


1! Hippocrates, the Prince of Phyficians, fpeaks in 
the Words of Nature, rather than thofe of Man. 
His Perfection in the way of Phyfick was fuch, 
that the Ages of Antiquity have not producd 
his Equal, and in fucceeding Áges he will not be 
páraliel'd.; unlefs Phyficians return to their Un-) 
derftanding, and;being rous'd, as it were, from 
a deep Sleep, perceive what a yaft difference there’ 
is between the Hiftorical and Mafculine Phyfick 
‘of the Grecians, and the fpeculative forry Ad- 
vances of later Upílarts; unlefs they give lefs | 
Credit to imaginary Opinions, and conclude, that | 
Medicine ought not to be confin'd to the narrow 
Limits of our Reafon; but, on the contrary}, 
ought to be recail'd from thefe Streights, to the: 
open field of Nature. — | : 


IV. 4 
| "Whatever it is that diftinguifhes the modern: 
Theory from the ancient Ignorance; 'tisall owing; 
to the Experimental Philofophy of this Age.. 
But in order to enlarge the publick Good, by: 
, | vertue; 


The Pra&lice of Phyfck, ; 


vertue of the Labours of private Men; the Men. 


of this Age ought to ufe their utmoft Efforts in 
the fame way to arrive at a perfe& Knowledge 
of Pra&ice, which is the capital Thing of the 
whole Art. By this means, we fhall not only lay 
afide the Opinions and Prejudices that have been 
long fettled in our Minds, but likewife carry the 
Art of Medicine, from a fate of Infancy and Ig- 
norance, to an adult and wife Conftitution. 


V. 


The Moderns fhould not be oppos’d to the 


Ancients; but united with them, by a perpetual 


League, as much as may be: For what can be 
more indifcreet, than to make ‘em difagree in 
Words, when they agree upon the Matter? "Tis 
ftrange, -how much, this Lechery of coining new 
Words, retards a young Student in the midft o£ 


E! feceersral Progrefs, and clouds his Notions, 


'The Difference drifi ing from a profpe& of Equi- 
vocal Words, makes him oftentimes doubt where 
he is, or which Courfe he fhould take in the Cure 
of Difeates : : Nay, oftentimes he falls foul upon 
fome Miftake, and either Deceives or is Deceiv d 
under the appearance of 'Truth or Probability. 
As for the fick Patients, they are not concern d, 
whether you cajl the Effe&s of Difeafes and the 


Principles of an animate Body, by the fimple - 
and unpolite Naines of the Ancients, provided 


.. you are perfectly well vers'd in the true Methods 
of Cure, and can make your Words pafs into 


Deeds, and the Event anfwerable to your Pro- 


mifes, . 
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There’s nothing that takes the Mind more off 
from the Knowledge of Difeafes, than the bound- 
lefs purfuit of Speculation and Difputes, that the 
Arabian Phyficians, and the Galenifts that came af- 
ter em, have fo licentioufly Encourag d even in 
the Practice it felf. They over-look'd the fertile 
and far extended Fields of Nature, where fuch 
eminent Genius's might have had a freer range, 
and chofe rather to throw themfelves among the 
Thorns and Trifles of the Diale&icks ; in which, 
being long entangled, they never rais d.their Mind 
to the hopes of new Inventions. 


VII. 


Phyfick, is not the effe& of human Invention; 


_but the produ& of ‘Time: For what the Ancients 
once believ'd of Divination, may juftly be faid 
of it, viz. that it fprung from fuch things as long 
ufe had approvd. It may be defind thus: A 
Faculty apprehending and perceiving the feveral 
Kinds of Difeafcs, and explaining them by fuch 
things as it has obferv'd and taken notice of for 
a long tract of ‘Time, as being Signs of the E- 
vent ;. and exhibiting Remedies againft “em, not 


in perfuance ‘of any probable Hypothefis, but 


according to the prefcriptions of the Divine Art, 
warranted by frequent ufe. If this way of Cur- 
ing be compar'd with the Splendour, Height and 
Magnificence of the Aypothetick Way, it will per- 


haps appear mean and even contemptible. But. 


after all, the other has nothing that’s Healthy or 
. Vital; but only a wonderful Luxuriancy of 


Branches and Trees, which indeed are lovely tor 


the 


The Practice of Phyfck. — $ 
the Sight, but prefently fade, as foot as the 
Jufter of Novelty has forfaken ‘em. But this we 
now fpeak of, does not confift of Fictitious and 
Fabulous. "Things ; ; it does not  propofe to it felf 
Oftentation or vain Glory, but purfues only the 
true folid Glory, that lies in recovering the 
Health of Men; “tis not Calculated for making 
a fhew of its Flowers, but for bringing forth 
great plenty of the moft pleafant Fruits; fo that 
it enlarges its growth ever day, and ssi ge new 
Vigour in its  progrefs, | : : 


VII 


Thefe Men fpeak Exit aid Confiderately, 
who affert, that that part of our Science, which 
lays too great ftrefs. upon Speculations, has no 
true proper Relation to the Art of Phyfick: For 
the Art is made up of fuch things as are fully 
furvey'd, and plainly Underftood, and of fuch 
perceptions as are not under the controul of O- 
pinion, It gives certain Reafons which are 
placd in due Order, and chalks’ out’ certain 
Paths, to keep its Sons from going aftray. Now 
what ‘is more uncertain than the Hyporbefes, that 
at this day we take fo much delightin? Have 
they any thing elfe, for the moft part, than meer 
Conje&ures, which by their Similitude lead us to 
various and fometimes contrary Conclufions. The 
Excellent Art, which owes its Birth to a dili- 
gent, accurate, and judicious Obfervation of 
Nature, does not confift in the keennefs of hu- 
. man Reafon; but ought rather to be call'd, the 
Wifdom that's heap'd up in the various Labours 
of the Learned of all! Ages, and the Judgments 
ef many Men winded up as “twere into one. 
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rx. 


"Iwould be equally tedious and unneceffary, 
to relate the many and great Mifchiefs that have | 
accrud to Phyfick, from the ardent and eager , 
purfuit of new Hypothefes. I fhall only inftance 
in two things: Inthe firlt place, the moft pregnant 


-Genius's,. when once tainted with thefe learned 


and ingenious, Fables, are for the moft part not 
only unwilling, but afham’d to condefcend to the 
grofier pieces of Knowledge; I mean to obferve 
the Qualities of Difeafes; and the Vertues of 
Med'cines, and to try their Properties. In the 
next place, thofe Students who are poffefs'd with 
thefe feign'd and fabulous Opinions, make them 
fo familiar by ufe and diligence, that afterwards 
in practifing Phyfick, they makeufe of "em not for, 
Probabilities, as they did at firft, but as certain, 


- We have hitherto beftow'd too much pains ups 
on the Ingenious Hypothefis’s of the Phyficks, 
and the fubtile Divifions and Definitions of Lo- 
gick. Tho’ our Art isilluftrated by thefe, it does 
not depend upon 'em. Nature is its own Matter, 
and lies more extended than to be confin'd within 
certain bounds prefcrib'd by our. fcanty Reafon. 
Corporeal ‘Things are govern'd by an admirable 
eternal and. conftant.Rule. So that if we mean - 
really to do Mankind Service, and not to put up- 
on “em, we mult of neceflity have Nature's Laws 
in our View, meditate and make our Obfervati- 
ons upon 'em, and Obey them to a nicety. 


XI 
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XT. 


*T was not Vanity, or an Beh. after posts 
Fame, that mov'á me to publifh thislittle Piece; 
buta ‘defign, of pointing out the Road, and in 
fome meafure fortifying it,to many of my Equals, 
that are wandering up and down. lam not Ig- 
norant that many wifl;Cenfure the Performance, 
fuch as ^is Some will Ridicule me ; for being 
daub’d over with Galenical Filth, and cry out 
that I have return’d like a Dog to the Vomit, 


andlike a Hog to the Puddle. Others will brand. 


me for an Empirick; orat leaft will charge me 
with Confidence and Precipitancy, in offering to 
make head againft the unanimous Confent of all 
the Moderns. But the love of Truth, which 
from my Infancy has ever accompany'd me, and 
the advantage of promoting the publick Good, 
has infpir'd me with a contempt of thefe and: füch 
like Obje&ions. For I fhould have been afham'd, 


ifthat Ancient Maxim, Utilitate bominum nil pi i . 


effe homini Antiquim, fhould have more influence 
upon the Heathen Sog) fh upon a Par 
Philofopher. 13 on 


Thofe who oppofe Reafon to ir Ednbss 
whether Empiricks or Rational Phyficians, feem 
to meto be all Mad: For how canwe make Rea- 
fon to a& all the Parts of a Science, that, as all 


wife Men ought to acknowledge, is acquir’d by 


Tryal and Ufe continu'd thro’ a long progrefs of 
Time? And, on theother hand, why fhould Ex- 
perience be only regarded, Aid Reafon turn'd 
out of doors? Here, by Reafoz, Y do not mean 


that Power of the Mind, which hunts after the 
B 4 obfure 
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obf{cure Parts of Nature, and is call'd Invention; 
for that belongs to Phyficks. I underftand that 
Queen Reafon, that is placd above all the reft, 
by which a Phyfician looks into the Principles 
and Caufes of Difeafes, foretells their progrefs 
and event, and gathers Futurities from what's 
prefent. Pray God thefe Controverfies and Dif- 
putes among Phyficians may, for the great in- 
tereft of Mankind, efpecially of Chriftendom, be 
laid afide; fo that PAyfick, which for fo many 
Ages has been miferably tofs'd, may repofe in 
the quiet harbour of ‘Tranquility and Concord. 


CHAP. II. 


The Original, the Progrefs, and the certain 
Part of Phyfick, are owing for the moft 
part to. Obfervations. | rant 


S:E CLT sl. 


Eceffity gave being to Phyfick, and Ex- 

perience brought it to Perfe&ion. In its 
Infancy “twas grofs and ftupid ; but in the pro- 
grefs of Time, by the dailyacceffionof new Ob- 
fervations, which mutually illuftrated one ano- 
ther, and efpecially by the Light of Reafon, 
which over-uld and moderated: a]] it became 
Liberal and Learned. solar fh ee 


II. 


The old Proverb, Lapides ad füum, non vero 
filum ad lapides regere, may be partly apply d to 
thePhyficians, who ought to model all their Rea- 

fonings, 


The Practice of Phyfick. 
fonings, which are as "twere the Stones thy 
which Medicine is built, according to the Thread 
or Line of created Things; for fince the Line of 
Objects, which God has immütably ftretch'd 
thro’ the World, can't be bow 'd or flack'd fo asto 
be adapted to our Fallacies, “tis neceflary that the 
Ratiocination of Men fhould ped and be directed 
by this Line. M 


~The two chief Pillars of Phyfick are Reafog —— 


and Obfervation : But Obfervation is the Thread 
to which Reafon mutt point. Every Difeafe has, 
nota fictitious, but a certain and peculiar Nature, 
as well ascertain and peculiar Principles, Increafe; 
State and Declination. | Now, as all thefe are 
brought about independantly of the Mind, fo 
in tracing their Nature we have no occafion fora 
fubtile and difguisd way of Difputing, but only 
for a repeated and diligent Obfervation of what 
happens to the feveral fick Perfons, and fuch an 
acutenefs of Mind as is conformable and obedi- 
ent to Nature's ‘Meafures. » 


IV, 


It happens not unfrequently that the Event 
does not anfwer the: Phyfician’s Expectation, 
tho’ fupported by Reafon and Reps and 
that, not outof any defe& in the Rules of this 
excellent Art; but either from the multiplicity 
and the almoft incredible Number of ‘concurring 
Caufes, both Internal and External, or rather 
from the Negligence and Miftakes of the Patient, 
Nurfes or Phyfician, ina faulty: iar pe d the 
Circumftances of the Care, ^" s 


V. 


e 


V. 


Many afcribe all to Reafon, and nothing tc 
Experience; gnd many again are on the oppofite 
fide. Now both fides are equally Criminal; 
whence fprung fo many Divifions among Phy- 
ficians, and fuch jarrings between the Theory and 
Pra&ice. Weare, and for ever will be, ignorant 
of the minute fubtile Texture of the folid as 
well as the fluid parts of a living Body, which 
is altogether out of the reach not only of our 
Senfes, but even of Reafon. ^ Experience like- 
"wife, uncondu&ed by Reafon, is oftentimes falla- 
cious: For which caufe they will equally prove 
fources of Error, unlefs they mutually illuftrate 
one another. | ^O 0nd | 


Vi 


"Tho? we are altogether ignorant, wherein the 
diforder of every Part and the Nature of every 
Difeafe confilts ; yet we obferve that each of “em 
has its own form, i.e. certain meafures of De- 
creafing and Increafing, or conítant and deter- 
mind Periods. That "tis fo, will manifeftly ap- 
pear, if we allow Nature to a& of her own ac- 
cord, and do not interrupt her by improper Ad- 
miniftrations. When it happens otherwife, "tis 
the Method of Cure and not Nature that caufes 
it. For two Patients feiz'd with a Plurifie, 
(for inftance) and treated different ways, by 
two different Phyficians, will likewife have dit- 
ferent Symptoms: So that if there be au Error 
in the Method of Cure, the Phyfician, and not 
the Difeafe, will be the Author of many Symp- 
 toms. 5 AS 


VII 


VIL 


If we compare Hippócrates's Aphorifms, Prog- 
nofticks, @'c. with the Obfervations of later Au- ~ 
thors, we fhall plainly fee that the Nature of 
Difeafes i is the fame now asit was in the former 
Ages, and that their Periods obferve the fame 
order as formerly. ‘From all thefe Premiffes we 
may juftly conclude, That Phyfick is not fo un- 
certain, nor grounded upon fuch a flight Founda- 
tion, as “tis ‘commonly thought; but built upon 
certain Rules, confirm’d by repeated Experience: 
For the Obfervations which make the principal 
part of the Art, have the human Body for their 
Subje&; the Motions of which, ‘whether Na- 
tural or Sickly, havea ftable Spring, and regular 
and conftant Periods: So that the Advances of 
Medicine, being grounded upon fuch Obfcrva- 
tions, cannot but be certain and perpetual. | 


VIII | | 

Hippocrates being fully fenfible of this, made 

it his whole Bufinefs to make juft and diligent 
Obfervations ; by the affiflance of which he dif- 
cover d, that Difeafes have fome conítant and 
peculiar, or individual Affe&ions, and fome 
adventitious and common to others. ‘The con- 
ftant fort depend € the very individual and 
conftant Nature of the Difeafe. The Adven-- 
titious fpring either from the various Methods 
of Cure, or from the manifold and various Con- 
courfe of Caufes. The firft of thefe he drew 
up in Aphorifms and Precepts, as being the Rules 
of the Art. The others he would not. own for 
Precepts; but at the fame time thought ‘em 
not Contemptible, and left “em tothe Judgment of 
à good Man, 7. e. anacute and prudent pov 
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1X. : 


Thefe conftant Qualities, which might be call’d 
the Chara&eriftick Signs of Difeafes, are fome- 


times manifeft and obvious to our Senfes, and 


fometimes obfcure, and fuch as we can hardly 
affign a probable: Reafon for. But let them be 
of what Nature foever, a Phyfician ought not 
to contemn them, but to mark 'em down faith- 
fully with the fame very Simplicity that they ap- 
pear in. For as Indications of Cure are drawn 
from the leaft Circumftance, fo all the minute, 
and even the obfcure Motions of Difeafes ought 
to be trac'd and defcribed. ' By this Means, we 
fhall have not only an abfolute and perfe& Hi- 
ftory of Difeafes; but even the Method of Cure, 
which is of greater Moment, 


x. 


"were tedious torecount all the oti Mo- 
tions that ufe to be obferv’d in the curing of 
Difeafes: But to fet the matter in a clearer Light, 
we fhall take notice of afew. ‘T’o this Clafs ha. 
longs the Dodtrine of Critical Days, or of the 
defpumation of the morbifick Matter, perfected 
in a determind Time ofa Fever ; importing that 
acute Difeafes terminate luckily in an odd Num- 
ber of Days, and fatally in an even Number; 
and that Chronical Diltempers terminate in an 
even Number, both of Days and Months, as the 
Ancients stench. Of the fame kind are the 
occult Permutations, of Difeafes among them- 
felves, their Thanflation to one part NC than 
àttother, and the occult confent of Parts among 
rhemfelves. Some fecret Confent or Sympathy 

is 
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is obferv’d between the Legs and the Breaft, and 
between the Breaft and the Privities. Inveterate 
Ulcers, Cauteries, and other Diforders of the Legs 
unfeafonably or imprudently Cur'd, turn to per- 
nicious Diforders of the Breaft, as it appears 
from daily Experience. In the Difeafes of the 
Breaft, Diureticks and Wafhesfor the Feet are ufe- 
ful, and Purgatives are commonly prejudicial. 
We have feen all the Pleuretick Patients recover, 
that are feiz'd with a pain and fubfequent fup- 
puration in the inner parts of the Ear. Intermit- 
ting Fevers, that yield to no Digeftives, Solutives 
or Febrifuga, are frequently Curd very happily 
by Bleeding in the Salvatella. A dry Cough is 
taken off by a violent Pain falling upon the Te- 
fticles. Conf. 2. Epid. Sel. 5. When the Tefticle 
{wells by a Cough, it recalls the Memory pf the 


Society of the Breaft, Dugs, ‘T’efticles, and the - 


Organs of Voice. Conf. 2. Epid. Setl.i. It a 
Cough follows upon an Inflamation of the Te- 
{ticles, the Inflamation ceafes, and e contra. Conf. 


| 4. Epid. Seé#.1. A Dropfie of the Breaft infues , 


uponthe Difcuffion of a Hydrocele. Mear. Obf. Med. 
When Sneezing precedes or follows Difeafes of 
the Lungs, “tisan ill Omen. Conf. 2. Epid. Cap. 9. 
Some periods of Difeafes have likewife fomewhat 
.of a fecret Sympathy, as well as the Exacerba- 
tions that rerurn at fet Hours, purfuant to the 
Obfervations we have made in feveral Pains, as 
well as in Fevers and feveral other Difeafes, 


XI 


When the Modern Phyficians hearof thefe and 

à great many other things of the like Nature, 
they Laugh at ‘em; and when they obferve them, 
they Slight em, to the great prejudice of Pr 
a> 
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Patients. Many things that furpafs our Come - 
prehenfion are not to be contemn d; but *twould 
be a peice of Wifdom, while we cannot canvafs 
their true Nature by. Reafoning, diligently to 
take notice of the effects that appear outwardly, 
and from thence to form Precepts in order to 
Practice. For when the Human Reafon Defpairs; 
or is.not fufficient for the unravelling of Diffi- 
culties, it ufes to wafte it felf in giving a proba- 
ble Reafon for 'em, and fpend its ftrength upon 
fuperfluous Things: Or, to {peak in the Words 
of Sir Franc.Bac. Fol. 293. “ When once Men 
“ defpair of finding the Truth, every thing about 
“ "em Languifhes; whence it comes to pafs that 
* they rather turnafide to pleafant Difputations; 
* and fome fuperficial Views-of things, than ftand 
“ up inthe way ofa fevere Enquiry .. When Rea- 
fon therefore is Blind in fuch dfficult Matters, 
we ought to make Obfervations, and propofe 
'em to the Reader without any Difguifes of Spe- 
culation; as Afclepiadorms in former times is faid 
to have Painted happily without Colours. 


XII 


From what: has been faid, tis manifeft, that 
not only the Original of Medicine, but whate- 
ver folid Knowledge ‘tis entituled to, is chiefly 
deriv d from Experience. . As for the peculiar 
Cure of any Difeafe, as I take it, it will feldom 
fucceed well, unlefs Reafon be join'd to Obfer- 
vation: For the innumerable Caufes of Difeafes; 
the various ‘Temperaments of Patients, the dit- 
ference of Age, Sex, way of Living and Clix 
mate, the various Seafons of Years, and an in- 
finity of other things that concurr towards the 
produ&ion or removal of Difeafes; thefe, I ays 

| | = 
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do oftentimes fo perplex and difturb the certain 
-and conftant Nature of the Difcafe and its 


Symptoms, that 'tis a hard matter to trace the - 


Truth, ulefs the Complexion of them all be - 
weigh ^ 1and illuttrated by: a difrceet ufeof Reafon. 


CAP. An. 


Of the bejcines tbat bave bitberto fack- 
ened the Diligence of S CÓ clans, in ma- 
king Obfervations. 


SECI.. 


~ Uppofing the foregoing advances to be true, 
-or at leaft likely ; “It remains now to enquire 
-— the Caufes, that have hinderd the Pra&ice 
of Phyfick to arrive at its due maturity and per- 
fe&ion by the means of fuch a purfuit of Ob- 
fervations. As Itakeit, the chief Impediments 
that have flacken d the Diligence of Phyficians 
in making Obfervations, and by confequence have 
fetarded the progrefs of the Practice it felf, are 
thefe. ‘The falfe Idols of Phyficians, or the pre- 
pofleffion of falfe Opinions. A falfe kind of 
Analogies or faulty Simittudes. The prepofte- 
tous reading of Books, and the fatal Itch of 
making Syftems: And the Intermitting of the 
Aphoriftical Way of treating Difeafes. To fet 
_ this matter in a clearer Light, we fhall examine 
each of thefe Heads in peculiar Chapters. Seve- 
yal other Caufes might be added to thefe above- 
mention d, particular! y the prepoiterous Methods 
of teaching Sciences: For fince our Mind; when : 
difengag d from preconceiv d Opinions, is Ld 
o 
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of all fubje&ed to our Preceptors, if it happens 
that they proceed Immethodically, or are taint- 
ed with Errors, or are dull injudicious Men; all 
thefe Infirmities being transfusd to us, are fo 
deeply rooted in our Minds that their Impreffion 
can never be defacd, unlefs we be dire&ed by 
-the beft ‘Teachers or by Experience it felf to the 
right way of Truth, and fo unlearn all fuch 
things as have been the firft and chiefeft fource 
of our Errors. 
| | Ti. 


Our inhatc Teniperaments do oftentimes oblige 
us to embrace Error, and make falfe Judgments 
of Things. Befides the Authority of Galen in 
his Book, Quod animi mores corporis temperiem fe- 
quantur; daily experience vouches for this Truth: 
Many Men otherwife Sagacious and Learned are 
inflav’d to fome Opinions, the falfity of which 
| is obvious to the moft ignorant: Being drawn 
upon 'em by a natural byafs of their Mind, they 
not only take 'em to be certain, but even can- 
not be took off from 'em by the moft evident 
Reafons. This is manifeft in the pra&ice of 
fome Phyficians: One that isnaturally Timorous 
and Melancholick, or Poflefs'd, as the faying is, 
of a frigid and humid Temperament, do's by 
. the natural Habit of his Mind avoid Spirituous 
Volatile Med'cines, or fuch as operate with a 
forcible Motion; and attempts to cure all Difeafes 
by fuch Remedies as are Moiftening, Refrigerate- 
ing,apt to pacifie the Humours, and, in a word, 
that are lefs Active. On the other hand, a Phy- 
fician of a hot bilious, fierce or impatient Tem- 
perament, neglects the gentler and cooling Me- 
d'cines, and infifts upon Volatile Spirituous Re~ 
medies, Aromatick Alcali’s, Iron, Fire, Vefica- 

| EN tories, 
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tories, violent Purgatives, and fuch things as o7 
perate with the greateft force and activity. Now 
as their natural Inclination makes ‘em prefer 
one fort of Med'cines to another; fo it recom- 
mends to 'em fome Precepts and Opinions rather 
than others, and fometimes this their Inclinati- 
onis the ftandard by which they judge of Sciences. 
Wherefore if they do not take care to check 
that Inclination by attentive Meditation, and 
know how to make right Reafon a direGory for 
the inward Motions of their Conftitution, they 
will be very obnoxious to the abovementiond 
Errors and feveral others. 


TII. 


Among the fources of innumerable and per- 
nicious Errors, this is not the leaft, that Men 
give more Credit to the ufelefs Comments of their 
own Brains, than to Obfervation and the Cau- 
tions of Nature. And indeed while I confider 
that Nature is not fubje& to our controul, and 
that fhe performs her Motions in fo occult a 
manner, that they can never be {fo eafily tracd 
as by Obferyation, and Reafon rétaining to Ob- 
fervation: And on the other hand, that Men 
talk of her as 'twere at pleafure by a certain 
impulfe of thé Mind; while I have thefe Con- 
fiderations in View, I do not think it flrange 
that falfe Conclufions enfue thereupon ; and that 
the Cure of Difeafes, grounded upon fuch Con 
"clufions, do's not aniwer Expe&dation; but I 
. wonder that the Errors fpringing from them 
. fhould be attributed to the inconftaney and in- 
certainty of the Art, and not to thefe prepo- 
fterous ways of Argumentation and Speculation. 
(By this means it came to pafs, that at this day 

many 
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many charge Phyfick with uncertainty, others 
deride the DoGrine of Prognofticks, others pre- 
fcribe Remedies in a tumultuary promifcuous 
way at any time of the Difeafe, obferving no 
Rules for ConcoGion. or Crifis; a great many 
flight the Ancients, and give too much Credit 
to the Moderns, and a great many give no Cre- 
dit to either. While they will not fubje& their 
own Humility to the Humility and Simplicity of 
Nature; but from judgments of her Effe&s by 
arrogant ‘Theories, and imitate her by a fort of 
feft; "tis no wonder that being thus prepofleft 
with Errors, relating to the Cure of Difeafes, 
they do not Kill; but Nourifh "em, and rather ex- 
change than ftifle “em. Thefe and a great many 
other Impediments of the Practice of Phyfick 
might be drawn up; but I purpofely wave "em, 
left this Treatife fhould prove bulky and tedious 
to the Reader. “I'will fuffice therefore to take 
notice of the following Heads, which bear the 
gteateft Figure. 


CHAP. IV. 
IMPEDIMENT I 
Lhe Derifion of Ancient Phyficians. 


"TPIS equally unworthy of à Man of Learn- 
ing and Probity, and pernicious both to 

the Republick and to the progrefs of Letters, to 
deride the noted Performances of others, or in- 
deed any Eflay towards the promoting of Sci- 
ences. "This is moft notorious among the Me- 
dicinal'Fribe: Forthe greateft parc of their Wri- 
. ters, 
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ters, for almoft thefe forty Years, have made it 
their Bufinefs to deride the documents of the 
ancient Phyficians. And'tis incredible how per- 
nicious that has prov'd both to the Science and 
to the Lives of their Patients. ‘Thofe who gave 
the firft vent to this Error, 1 take to be He/mout 
and Paracelfzs, who in order to raife their own 
Se& upon the ruines of the Galéuick, not only 
chargd Galen and almoft all the Ancients with 
Error and Ignorance, but lafh'd 'em with Calum-= 
nies and ‘Taunts, in their Medicinal Writings. 
This Crime of Derifion did not confine it felf to 
.thefe two Authors, but began to fpread every 
Day, efpecially among their Followers, with 
whom ‘tis ftill fo much in vogue, that their 
chiefeft Study is to accomodate their Difcourfes, - 
not to the Nature of Things, but to the Affecti- 
ons of their Minds; fo that their Opinions are 
not Modell'd by right Reafon, but by the By- 
afs of their Mind. | 
TI. 


} 


Neither could thofe who mean'd to make 
themfelves famous by, new Hypothefis’s minted 
in this Age, abftain from deriding the Ancients, 
and, that perhaps for the fame Reafon that deter- 
mind the former. The new Hypothefis’s hav- 
ing their refpective Followers, thefe thro’ the in- 
fluence of Fa&ion and a cuftomary Derifion, have 
thrown many Afperfions upon the Ancients, 
whom they either never Read or never Under- 
ftood. However, "tis no matter whether thefe 
"Things proceeded from the foregoing, or from pri- 
vate Caufes; while "tis certain that many Dif- 
advantages have fprung from thence. The chief 
Difadvantage is, that when the derider do's not 
judge of things gione but according to 
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the prejudices he has imbib'd, with reference to 


the precepts concerning the cure of Difeafes, 


which are fully explain'd in the Writings of the 
Ancients; inthat cafe he muft needs take them 
to be either falfe or ufelefs, and fo rob the Pati- 
ents of the Ádvantage they might reapfrom 'em. 
Befides, they confide fo much in theirown Hypo- 
thefis and Opinions, that ‘tis almoft below ‘em 
to condefcend to Experience ; or if they do, they 


either imitate Nature by their own Jefts or make 


an unfeafonable leap from a few fcraps of Ex- 
perience to general Axioms: And from thefe ra- 
ther than from Phenomena diligently obferv'd, 
they draw Arguments concluding upon the hid- 
den Caufe. I país over a great many inconve- 
niencies of this Nature, accruing to Phyficians 
and the Science they profefs, and much more 
to the fick Perfons, from that fcandalous Crime 
of Derifion; which are all obvious to any Man 


that Reafons Juftly and Sincerely. 
TII. 


To fpeak more particularly of the Ancients, 
I reckon ‘em much worthier of Praife than of 
Derifion and Calumny: For, befides that they 
laid the firft Foundation of the moft Excellent 
Art; they have weigh d and examin'd the Nature 
of every Difeafe fo diligently, and enrich'd the 
true Pra&ice with fuch valuable Acceffions, that 
we have but fmall hopes left of ever going be- 
yond their fublime Performances. Tho’ fome 


of the Galenicks are too ready to fall in with lefs 


conftant and uncertain Theories, yet the whole 
School of the Ancients ought not to be promif- 
cuoufly charg’d with Ignorance and Folly: For 
the Galenicks of former Ages had fome Plea to 


be 
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be fomewhat addi&ed to thefe Theories, in or- 
der to humour the Genius of the Age in which 
they flourifh'd, as well as the barbarous Gomi. 
ments of the Arabians; efpecially confidering 
that the Springs of the Grecian Medicine with 
which the: Phyficians waterd their Grounds, 
were, thro’ the filence of fo many Years, either 
quite dry'd up, or corrupted by Sophiftical Ad- 
,ditions. But even in thofe very ‘Times, many . 
of "em feeing through the inconftancy of their 
Theory, bent all their Thoughts upon the Diag- 
nofticks, Prognofticks, and Cure of Difeafes, 7. e. 
upon folid Pra&ice; and what. noble progre(s 
they made in this Defign, is fufficiently manifeft, 
from the incomparable Cures and Rules, with 
which they have adorn'd their Books. Now the 
. Moderns fhew fo much prd in Detracting 
from thefe great Men, that they are not afham'd 
to expofe not only their Theory, but even/ their 
Practice, fo open Derifion; and being every day 
harden'd in this Opinion, they choofe rather to 
Err along with thofe of whom they have con- 
ceived a good but falfe Opinion, than to be wife 
with Men of Learning, of whom they have not 
fo good an Opinion. ‘They run down Galez 
very unjuflly, and throw fuch impudent Re- 
fle&ions upon him, as if he had been the worft 
and unjufteft of all the Men that either now are, 
or ever were: 'Todo this, and at the fame time 
to cry up the Moderns in one place for Gods, 
and in another place for Princes of the Sciences, 
is not the part of a prudent Man, or one that 
judges juftly. Let me therefore carmeflly intreat 
Phyficians, hereafter equally to perufe the Mo- 
dern and Ancient Authors, and to mind nothing 
more in the perufal than "bs Rules and Cautions, 

_ theapprov'd Remedies, and fuch like folid Things, 
C V4 whic h 
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which are perpetual, and of fome Ufe and Ver- 
tue in this our common Sea of Mortality: As 
for the other things which are more abftracted, 
and will never prófit any Body, I would have 
"em entirely overlook'd, and fet apart for popu- 
lar Sermons. | | | 


CoH AP Vo 
IMPEDIMENT I. 
- The falfe Idols of Phyficiaps, or the Preju- 


dice of falfe Opinions. 
Se COE eeu 


HE third ftop of the Pra&ice of Phyfick, 


is the falfe Idols with which a great part © 


of Phyficians, efpecially in this Age, are En- 
chanted; and ading up to .their Meafures di- 
{tracts and -clouds the Senfe of the:Soul and of 
Nature ; by. which means it comes to pafs that 


judgments are not form’d in conformity to right 


Reafon, but purfuant to the prejudices of the 
Mind. Out of fo great a croud,of Idols, the 
following which occurs to my Memory, hall 
fuffice. A great many have fuch an Affe@ion to 
fome one Remedy, that they think it alone -en- 
titl'd to a Sovereign Vertue and Power of Curing 


almoft all Difeafes; either by reafon -of a lucky . 


event obfery'd once or twice to eníue upon the 
ufe of it, or rather by reafon of a certain innate 
propenfity that they haye-not only of crying up 
fome Medicines, but of afcribing ‘em Fi&itious 
Vertues. We fce fome Phyficians recommend 


Milk 
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Milk and Whey ia all Difeafes; others fpirituous 
and volatile Remedies; others Acids'and Alka- - 
lies, and others again Purgation and Bleeding. 
In fine, every Phyfician cries up a great many 
particular Remedies of this Nature according to 
his own Genius or the Accidents of his fit 
_ Practice; and imprudently throws away the reft, 
tho’ never fo much Approv d and Beneficial. Some 
are mighty Favourers of fome Theoretick or 
Practical Propofition, which they have either 
fuck’d from Books or invented themfelves; and 
model all the Rules of the Cure of Difeafes by 
that Propofition. "T'were in vain to fpend time 
in muflering up all the erroneous Advances of 
this Nature; fince they are obvious to any one 
that ferioufly confiders the Performances of the 
Moderns, who have almoft funk the Pra&ice of 
. Phyfick, by following that Maxim of minding 
only a few things and pronouncing accordingly. 


Ii. 


Many Phyficians of this Age reckon Bleed- 
ing, Bliftering, Purging and other Galenick Re- 
- medies, at once fuperfluous and pernicious. This 
puny Thought was firft launch/d by Helmont, 
and having made various illufions in the ftraits 
of an inconfiderate and interrupted Experience, 
has gain'd a wonderful afcendant in the Minds of 
the Moderns, who being fond of Novelty, rail 
very haughtily, and to the infinite lofs of. their 
Patients, againft the ufe of fuch Remedies. O- 
thers take all Difeafes to fpring from an Acid, 
and pretend to Cure 'em by Alcaline ll cicdies; 
this way of Cure being the eafieft of all, and. 
apt to be learn'd in a few days, by every filly. ok - 
Woman, do's at prefent prevail beyond the othe 

C a P 
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But the Phyficians that are ignorant of the Hy- 
pocratick Maxim, that there are a hundred things 
that injure a Man, feem by that Method of Cure 
rather to form Conjectures upon. Difeafes, than 
to make any certain Diícovery; of which more 
largely hereafter. Some are wont to exhibit a 
Purge in the beginning of all Difeafes, in order, 
fay they, to carry-down the preceding Matter 
that feeds the next. Many Phyficians do fted- 
faftly adhere to this munky Advance that was 
hrtch'd in the Schools of Abraham; and to take 
'em off of that Opinion, neither the repeated 
Obfervations of the Áncients, with reference to 
the Seafon of Purgation, nor the very Example 
of the divine old Gentleman, who never ufed 
Purgatives in the beginning of Difeafes, but 
when the Matter was Turgefcent, are of any a- 
vail. But inearneft, Purgatives being apt to re- 
new the Fermentation, do: fometimes by a con- 
cealed Heat, a&uate the crude Matter that was 
formerly lock'd up in Retreats: And by that 
Means do either exafperate or duplicate Fe- 
vers, or recal them when they are upon the 


point of going off. - du 
III. 


Among the apifh Advances that impofe very 
much upon Phyficians, we muft reckon in.that 
of thofe who imagine, that no Man can arrive 
at the perfect Knowledge of Praétice, without 
a previous Acquaintance with other Sciences, 
namely, Logick, Mathematicks, the various Idi- 
oms of Languages, Rhetorick, Aftronomy, @c. . 
the Knowledge of which, anda great many o- 


ther things of the like Nature, would indeed 


prove 
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prove a confiderable Ornament to the Profefüon 
of Phyfick ; but in my Opinion, they are ascon- 
ducive to a circumftantial and exact Hiftory of 
Difeafes, as the Art of Painting is to a Mufician: 
For Experience juftifies, that the old Galeuicks 
who were {carce acquainted with the Latin 
Tongue, could Cure Difeafes as happily, as thofé 
who are given out for the greateft Mafters of 
Sciences, that have no tendency to the Cure of 
Difeafes. This Cuftom introduced in latter 
Times, has given Rife to feveral Abfurdities in - 
the way of Phyfick; efpeciaily this, That the - 
fpending a great part of ‘Time in the Acquifition | 
of the abovementioned Sciences, leaves but ain- 
fufficient Portion of Time. for the firft Elements 
of Pra&ice: Befides, thefe Phyficians boaft of - 
their being Aftrologers, Poets, Criticks, Hifto- . 
rians, Philofophers, Men well verfed in the - 
Greek and Hebrew Languages, Gt. But when 
they are privately called to give an Account of 
what our Ancient Oracle leads to, I mean the 
Knowledge of our íelves, the Arguments they 
offer are jejune and ufeleís. For this and feve- 
ral other Reafons being render’d uncapable of 
compaffing a folid Practice by the help of Ob- 
_ fervation, they prefently learn the Idea of fome 
general Hypothefis, and attempt the Cure of. 
all Difeafes by general Propofitions, fome The- 
oretical. and fome Pra&ical. Now thefe things 
are only like: Ápparitions in the Surfaces of 
things, fwimming as twere and firuggling in the 
Waters, and “tis no wonder if they at fit 
view {crew up their Hopes, and afterwards dif - 
appoint them. . He, AT | 


IV. But 
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IV. 


But to proceed more regularly in purfuance 
of this Argument, we muft diftinguifh the Hi- 


ftory of Difeafes, or the Medicina Prima, from 


the Cure of Difeafes, or the Medicina Secunda. 
The Hiftory of Difeafes is a particular Science 
of a peculiar Form, which does not owe its Prin- 


‘ ciples or Improvement to other Sciences, but to 


the pureft and moft fovereign Fountains of Na- 
ture; by Vertue of which, it is entituled to 
Perfpicuity and Fidelity: Or to {peak more 
plainly, the whole Hiitory. of Difeafes depends 
upon adiligent and' patient Defcription of all 
fuch thingsas the Learned Obfervator has mark'd 
down concerning the Invafion, Progrefs and Exit 
of Difeafes, and committed to writing, with the 
fame fimplicity and fincerity that he us'd in ob-- 
ferving them, without adding any thing of his 
own, or of the Doürines ‘of Books and other 
Sciences. Now, the Infancy of Phyfick, which 


-owes it's firft Norifhment to the Hiftory of Dif- 


eafes, cannot be confounded and tyed up to the 
Rules of other Sciences, without demolifhing 
the very Foundations of the Divine Art it felf: 
Ín effect, all that part called the Medicina Prima, 
which is the Bafis of the Medicina Secunda or 
Curative Part, ought to be treated of fo as that 
it be derived. from the true Nature of Things, 
and not from the Nature of our Thoughts, as 
many have done: I mean, that its Improvement 


. muft not be carried on by Arrogance and Pride, 


but by various Labours, by a patient Enquiry, 
and an anxious and cautious Fidelity in making 


Obfervations. 


V. As 


it 
V 9 


As for the Medicina Secunda, or the Curative 
part, I muft needs own, that it may be illuftra- 
ted in feveral points by the knowledge of other 
Sciences; efpecially thofe which bear any affinity 
to Phyfick, or are look'd upon as retainers to it. 


Such are Chymiftry, Botany, the Do&rine of Diet, 


Exercife, and the fix not Natural Things, Experi- 
mental Philofophy, Anatomy, and other things 
of that Nature, which contribute very much to- 
wards the 'perfe&ion of Method, and a ready 
view of the Indications of Cure, even upon the 
minuteft Circumftances. For Method being, as 
"twere, the Archite@ure of the Phyfical Stru&ure, 


and the Bafis of Cures, cannot be compleat, 
unlefs its Parts be mutually perfe&ed by the 


means pointed to in thefe Sciences; and fo 
joyntly confpire in an Unity of Truth and Na- 
ture. ,As for the other Sciences, which are not 
at all related to Phyfick, 1 fhall not deny but that 
the ways of Thinking may be improved, and the 
Office of a Profeflor adorn'd by the Study of 
the Mathematicks, which our Countryman Mar- 
tinus ^ Ghetaldus has accurately purfued in his 
learned Performances, De compofitione € refolutione 
Mathematica, and his Appolonius Redivivus. To 
thefe we may add the Knowldge of Meteors, 


‘Afttonomy, Eloquence, or the Art of Perfwading, 


Moral Phylofophy, efpecially that part of it 
which treats of the forming of a Man’s Man- 
ners, and the acquifition of Prudence, which is 
fo neceflary to a Phyfician, Oc. But in regard 
they have no tendency to the Curing of humane 
Bodies, they are only to be purfued at leifure 
Hours in ordér to divert and unbend the Mind. 


For 


TE 
"m 
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For as either the Body or the Mind is weakned 
and wore out by over-{truggling, fo they are 
mightily refrefhed and corroborated by a feafo- 


nable reft and relaxation. | 


| VI. DM 
They are much miftaken who think they can 


- cure Difeafes happily, becaufe they are Mafters 
of the Theory; fora Phyfician ought to have 
. much higher Things inhis view, in order to clear 


the innocent Art from the Calumnies it lies un- 
der, and reftore the Sick to a healthy State. He 
muít difle& the Bodies of thofe. who dye of 


. Diftempers, and foul his Fingers, to the end he: 


may find out the feat of the Malady, the Caufe, 
and the iffue of antecedent Symptoms; and, in 
hine, the event of all the Effe&s taken notice of 
in the foregoing Difeafe. The fick Perfons Ex- 
crements and Urine, his Tongue and his Eyes, 
his Pulfe and his Face, the Affé&ions of his 
Mind, his former Way of living, and the Errors 
he has been guilty of in the way of Condua, 
and fuch other Circumftances ought to be dili- 
gently confidered, in order to trace the genuine 
and natural Diagnofticks and Prognofticks of 
Difeafes, and the indications of Cure. "To fre- 
quent or boaft of fplendid Clofets, to heap up 
great Numbers of Books without ufing "em, to 
make a Figure at Univerfities, and have a name 
celebrated in the modern Journals of the Learned ; 
this líay, will contribute nothing towards the 
appeafing of the pain of Difeafes. But that End 
will be effectually compafsd, if you frequently 
vifit the Publick Hofpitals and nafty Beds of the 
Sick, and with an auftere fearlefs Patience obferve 
what good or ill happens in the feveral Periods 
of the Difeafe, how the Symptoms make their 

pro- 
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ptogrefs, and what Event follows the admini- 
{tration of fuch and fuch Remedies; whether the 
prefent Difeafe is turn'd into one of another 
- Form; what Benignity, Malignity, Vehemence, 


Q'c. appears in the Difeafe and in its Symptoms, 
thro’ all their Periods; what Method of Cure is _ 


found to be ftanding and perpetual for each Di- 


flemper. I fay, 'twill be of infinite ufe to make . 


Obfervations of thefe and a thoufand fuch things 
which have a more intimate relation to Nature, 
and rather diftinguifh than {plit and rend its parts. 


VIL 


_ The defire of vain Glory, has in all Ages put 
Phyficians rather upon the forming of Sects, than 
the daily difcovery of new Phenomena’s, to il- 
luftrate and confirm the Hiftory of Difeafes. 
Thus they ve moulded the Nature of Things at 
pleafure ; and almoft overturn'd it with their in- 
digefted Meditations. And upon that fcore "tis 
no wonder that the patrimonial fund of Med'cines 
is impoverifhd, and its flourifhing State di- 


fturb'd by a multinude of ufelefs Books. The 
followers of thofe who inftituted Se&s, being 


mifled by a vain Reverence, or fcar'd by Lazi- 
nefs from the trouble of a narrow Enquiry, chofe 
rather to afle& the fame of a fubtile Interpre- 
ter, a nimble Antagonift, or'a methodical A- 
bridger, than to fix the Diagnofticks, Progno- 


fticks, and Cure of Difeafes upon their own Ob- - 


fervations. In à word, they a&ed the parts of 
a Mafter and an Auditor, and not thofé of an 


- Ínventor, and the Perfon that adds to what is . 


1 


already invented. 


VIII. Of 
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VIII. M 


Of the Precepts for Life and Manners, thofé 
are the beft which are publick and common, and 
univerfally acknowledg'd by all Se&aries, whe- 
ther Peripateticks, Academicks; Stoicks or Cy- 
nicks. The Phyficians of this Age, ought to 
mind that Saying of Seneca’s concerning Man- 
ners; for the Precepts of Pra&ice that they give 
out now adays, are neither General nor Com- 
mon to each Sect, namely, the Galenical, Chy- 


, mical, Mechanical, [o (as Hippocrates s. Works 


are) but are cheifly confind to Particulars, and 
not confirm d by any Hiftory or matter of Fa&: 
When they fee a thing fucceed once, they fancy 
"twill always be smod fuccefsful ; but the pro- 
cefs of ‘Time giving them a fuller View of the 
Matter, they find it to be uncertain, and con- 


fin'd to a particular Cafe, inftead of being Uni- 


verfal and Perpetual. The modern Paradoxes, 
the mutual Animofities of the late Phyficians, 
the Number of Books which thofe of our Fa- 
mily have indifcreetly Publifhed, concerning the 
uncertainty of Phyfick : Thefe, I fay, are full 
Proof, that the Rules of modern Pra&ice are not 
general, or confrm'd by a full Conyocation of 
Phyficians, but contrivd at every one’s Pleafure; 
either out of Hatred to an oppofite Se@; or the 
love of their own, it being Cuftomary among “em 
to defend and promote the Glory of their refpe4 
é&ive Se&s with all their Prowefs; or elfe they 


4 


are coütrivd thro’a want of Senfe afid Thought, - 


or a crowd of Prejudices, or an Affe&ation of 
Novelty, which in this Age has been foolifhly 
coveted ; or the falfe Influence -of Precepts and 
triffling “Books, or thro the Contempt of a 

| Neigh- 
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Neighbouring Phyfician Gc. So that we can 
never have any great Hopes of the increafe of 
Phyfick, till all its Sons joyn into one Family. 


TX. 


Ignorant Phyficians are oftentimes impos d upon, 
by the abufive Accufation of a fiGitious fort of 
Malignity in Difeafes. They do not imploy 
their Diligence in tracing the Antecedent Caufes, 
Symptoms, and whole State of the Difeafe ; and 
by that means commit great Errors in the way 
of Cure, which exafperate the Difeafe, that of 
it felf was mild and gentle; and upon that, they 
impute the Exafperation to a certain latent Ma- 
 Hgnity, that in my Mind is merely Fictitious. 
In the mean time, they cannot tell where the Na- 
ture of that Malignity lies, and fo e’en Aquiefce 
in the Popular Opinion, that the Malignity of 
the Humours mutt be attacked by Alexipharma- 
cal and Heating Med'cines, and thrown out by 
Sweating. But after copious Sweats, this Ma- 
lignity 1s fomtimes fo far from being removed, 
that the Latent Inflammations of the Vifcera, 

which for the molt part are the Genuine Caufe 
of fuch Fevers, are thereby increafed, and the 
~~ Patient's Iilnefs isinfam’d. Some latter Phyfi- 
cians, after a narrower Enquiry into the Acci- 
dents, accompanying: the Fevers that are com- 
. monly call'd Malignant, have difcover'd, that all 
of them do chiefly depend upon a double Caufe, 
namely, the Coagalation and Diflolution of the 


Humours: And the Method of Cure muft be 


altered, purfuant to the Variety of this preter- - 


natural State of the Humours. As Cordials, 
Spirituous, and heating Med’cines, are corive- 
nient for Malignant Fevers arifing front a Coagu- 

lation, 
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lation, fo they are highly, Pernicious in thofe 
which proceed from a Diflolution; in which 
Caíe the Temperate Acids; the Emulfions of 
Seeds, the Gellies of Harts-Horn, and fuch like 
moderating Things are only proper, for curbing 
that diflolving and almoít inflammatory State 
of Blood. Now, fince the above mentioned 
Med'cines operate by a manifeft Quality, ina- 
bling them to Diflolve or Moderate; I hope none 
will deny, that fuch.Fevers are like-ways produ- 
ced by a manifeft Caufe. So that the fictitious 
Notion of Malignity tumbles down of its felf. 
But after all, I don't deny, but that there are 
fome Fevers which are truly Malignant, being 
produced.by an Air and Humour allyed to Poy- 
fon, and {carce perceivable by our Senfes, fuch 
as that which takes rife from the deprav'd Qua- 
' lities and Influences of the Air, corrupt: Food; 
poyfonous Animals, and fuch other Caules. But 
that fort of Fevers is very unfrequent, and not 
near fo common as moft Phyficians imagine. Ipafs 
Over a great many other Prejudices that impofe 
upon Phyficians and cramp true Pra&ice, left I 
fhou'd tire the Reader, or fall upon T'autologies: 


CHAP. VL 
OBSTACLE III 
Falfe Similes, or a falfe fort of Analogies. 
SECU alba 
| S Arguments drawn from Similitudes are | 
the eafieft, fo they are the moft apt to 


draw fallacious Conclufions, unlefs they be very 
" Regular 


Lodi 
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 régularand juft. And the Impatience that Phyfi- 
cians fhew in their Enquiries, is manifeftiy owing. 
to nothing fo much as the falfe Similitudes, that 
they encourage fo much, both in curing Difeafes, 
and in forming a Judgment of them. A Simili- 
. tude that concludes Perteétly, ought to relate on- 
ly to things that fall under one Genus, as to Plants 
and Plants, Minerals and Minerals, Animals and 
Animals, @c. fo that all the feveral Attributes 
of one thing may be verified of the other to 
which it is compar d: For otherwife, the Con- 
clufion will be imperfe& for want of a fufficient 
Enumeration of the Parts, and from thence 
mighty Errors willfpring up. If any one fhou'd 
compare Alexander Favnefius to Cafar, the Com= — 
parifon woud be Juft, for they were both Men, 
and both of them Great Generals in their Time; 
and the Attributes of the one, are exa&ly fuita- 
ble to thofe of the other. But if he fhou'd Af 
fimilate Farnefius to the Sun, the Similitude 
woud be extravagant, and too far fetch'd ; for 
that the Attributes of the Sun, cannot be abfo- 
lutely verified of Farnefius. Now this is the true 
State of the Similitudes, usd commonly in 


Phyfick. 
IL, 


Thofe who argue by way of Analogy from the 
. Anatomy of Infe&s to that of Brutes, and from 
this to the Anatomy of Men, are excellent Phi- 
lofophers, for as much as the Terms of the Si- 
militude are all confin'd under the Gezz: of Viven- 
tia, and after a fufficient enumeration of the 
parts, the Attributes of the one are exa@ly an- 
fwerable to thofe of the other, fo that the Ana- 
tomical Obfervations made upon Brutes have not 
only given great light to thofe made upon hu- - 
A E o P a man 
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man Bodies, but are exa&ly of a piece with them. 
Nay, fo.certain:and conftant is that mutual Ana- 
logy, ,that from thence the circulation of the 
Biood; ‘the ftructureiof the Vifcera, and an in- 
finity ot other. things have. been difcover'd, to 
the great happinefs of the Age we live in. In 
like manner, thofe who argue from the Mecha- 
nicks and upon divers Rules of. the Mathema- 
ticks, relating to the jSratichs, Hydraulicks, the 
force of Heavy Bodies, O'.. conclude upon the 
ftruGture of a living Body ; thefe I fay reafon 
juflly, becaufe the human Body is calculated by 
Number, Weight and. Meafure, not only as to 
its Structure, but as to the Effects that depend up- 
on it. Such was the Will of the Supream Crea- 
tor of the Univerfe, who to fubje& the Body to 
the eafier fway of the Mind, feems to have drawn 
the moft regular Series of Proportions and Mo- 
tions, in the human Body, by the fole Pencil of 
the Mathematicks. | Since the Analogical Ar- 
gumentation of Anatomy and Mechanicks, has a 
great relation to the Cure of Difeafes, and con- 
cludes with more certainty than-the other Hy- 
pothefes "tis certain that che Famous 7ozzius e 


 .Borelli at Naples, and Bellini at Florence could not 


have done better fervice to our tottering "Theory, 
than by applying Anatomico-Mechanical Rules 
in explaining the Efte&s of Difeasfes:- Upon which 
Head their learned) Performances. deferve to be 
read, ‘the Writing of “which has contributed fo 
much to: the Glery of our Country: and profef- 
fion, and the Benefit of fick Perfons. - But thofe 
who reafon from the effets of Minerals in a 
chymical. Furnace, to the efie&s obferved in the 
Body of an Animal, donot only conclude in a 
]hrüe ymperiect way, but give occafion ina Flam- 


ing degree to thofe pernicious Errors, which un- 


jullly 
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juftly dh ous Modern Phyfick: their Sinan 
fions woud be juiter, if by the Anatomia Infu- 
foria they threw in Chymical or Vegetable Li- 
.quors into the Humours of living Animals, and 
made their Remarks upon the Bees ariling from 
fuch Mixtures, 

TIL 


"TY were tedious to give in a Lift of all the 
falfe and almolt popular Similitudes, made ufe of 
by our modern Phyficians in the Cure of Difeafes. 
How pernicious was that Similitude which Hel- 
montius firft invented, in order to diflwade the 


. vulgar People from Bloodletting. The Simile I , 


{peak of was this; As Water boxing i ina Kettle 
- can't be cool’d by the taking away of the boy- 

ling Water, but by the removal of the Fire un- 
derneath, fo in a Feverifh ebullition of the Blood 
Bleeding will not leflen the Heat, and that End 


.. will only be compafs'd by the Evacuation of the 


Morbifick Caufe, by Sweat and other ways. At 
firft View this fcems to be a compleat Similitude, 


but for as much as it ranges beyond. the Sphere He 


. of the mutual Predicatum, it leads Practitioners 
to great Errors. For, to ‘pals by all other Rea- 
fons, our Feverifh Flame is mixt and exactly 
united to the Blood, and not put under the Veins 


like Fire under a Kettle; fo that when part of ' 


the Blood is removed, Ads Febrile Flame 1s at the 
fame time likewife impair d. However, tho the 
Solid Arguments of Mechanicks and Experience 
advife us to a prudent ufe of bleeding i in Fevers, 
yet we de not recommend it in all Fevers, but 


only in fuch.as threaten great Evils, by reafon 


of an overboyling of the Blood, or too great 
_-a Quantity of it, or the commencement of a 
ftagnation in any Bowel. The fatal Symptoms 

Vie Da enfuing 
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enfuing upon thefe Caufes and prevented by Bleed . 
ing, are chiefly, Deliriums, Watchings, Inflam- 
mations of the Vifcera, Anxiety of the Breatt, 
Difficulty of Breathing, ftopping of the Liquids 
that circulate in any Vifcus, breaking of the 
Veflels, and a thoufand fuch like Accidents. 
Nor does Bloodletting only fupprefs the above- 
mention d Accidents, but likewife reduces the 
boiling Mafs of the Blood to fuch a Mediocrity 
of Motion, as is fufficient for a feafonable depu- 
ration and fecretion of the peccant Matter. 


IV. 


The fame Helmontius has invented another Si- 
militude that’s equally liable to the fame difficul- 
ties, “Tis this. As a Fever occafioned by a 


Thorn in the Finger can't be extinguifh'd with- 


out pulling out the Thorn, fo all other Fevers 
will never be curd, unlefs the Thorn of the pec- 
cant Matter that irritates the vital Spirits, be 
carried off immediately by Diaphoreticks, Pur- 
gatives, Oc. without expe&ing any Conco&ion. 
Now, befides that there are a gréat many Fevers, 
that are not produced by fuch a fenfible Thorn of 
peccant Matter, particularly thofe which take 
their rife from Anger, Venery, Paffions of the 
Mind, @c. Thefe Diureticks, and Purgatives 
exhibited in the beginning of acute Difeafes, in 
order to throw out that imaginary Spiza, have 
no other effe& than that of robbing the Blood of 
its ferous Part that dilutes and tempers it, and 
fo difpofing it,for Coagulations and more fatal 
Ebullitions. Hence 'tis no wonder, what we fee 


every day, the Symptoms of acute Fevers, and the 
Fevers themfelves are, to the infinite dahger of 
the Patient, exafperated after an unfeafonable 


ufe 
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ufe of Diaphoreticks and Purgatives, The other 
Similitudes fo familiar to Phyficians in the ex- 
plication and cure of Difeafes, are liable to thefe. 
and other Difficulties, Such 1s the Similitude of 
the heat of Things that putrity in Moifture, 
with refpe& to the heat of Fevers, which the 
Galenifts talfly fuppofed to take their rife from 

putritying Humours ; but that Opinion being 
 fufficiently confuted and exploded by the Mo- 
derns, I pafs.it over in filence. Add to this, the 
Similitude of the Head of an Alembick convert- 
ing the Vapours to Water by its refrigerating 
Vertue, made ufe of in explaining a Catarrh, 
which was thought to be occafion'd by the re- 
frigerated Brain, its converting the Vapours that | 
aícend from the ZZftera into a tough pituitous 
Humour : The Similitude of the Brain fuppref- 
fing the Spirits by its Frigidity, and fo caufing 
Sleep : ‘The Similitude of the vulgar Su&ions,. 
Attra&ions, and Excretions, brought in upon the 
explication of the natural Effects of a living Body. 
 "Thefe, and an infinity of other popular Similes 
are much efteem'd by ignorant Phyficians, who 
calculate the cure of Difeafes not by Dogmatick 
Laws drawn from Nature's Storehoufe, but by 
the Meafures of fome fictitious or imperfe& Si- 
_militude, after the manner abovemention'd. 


V. 


Tho’ I have hitherto given an ill Character of 
the abufe accruing from fictitious Similes, con- 
tinued, down from the Ages of Barbarity to this 
We live in: Yet I would not have any one ta 
think, that I condemn the ufe of arguing by way 
of Analogy or Similitude; but only that I want 
to fee 'em manag d with more Judgment, iar 
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, ally, when the cure of Difeafes is regulated by 
em. For all the difcoveries of IN and ex- 


perimental Philofophy, and even Medicine itfelf, 
for this laft Age, are owing to Analogy and In- 
du&ion; not {uch as I difprov d in the foregoing 
Examples, but fuch as is perform'd by an entire 
enumeration of the Parts, and confirm'd by along 
and manifeft Series. of Experiments, and which 


. affords general Axioms collected from it, like the 


Whole from its Parts, which give a perpetual 
Stability to the- truth. of the Science, and chalk 


. out a fure and conflant Method of Pra&ice, ren- 


dring the Pra&itioners fteddy and fearlefs in fix- 
ing the cure of Difeafes : So that analogical Ar- 
guments are better calculated, than all the other 
ways of arguing, for improving the Árts com- 
prehended under the natural Science, efpecially 
Medicine ; partly becaufe Analogy is a retainer 
to Nature, and as 'twere mix'd with it, and 
partly becaufe it difcovers the tranfition or Opi- 
nions into Error more manifeftly, than the other 
Species of Arguments. 


CHAP VII. 
OBSTACLE IV. 
The prepofterous reading of Books. 


S"ESG TE 


Ne will never make any punt by the 
reading of Books, unlefs he firlt fixes upon 
a method of Reading. A tumultuary and incon- - 


fiderate way of Readinp, accompany d with an 


infatiable Defire, does but cloud the Mind : but 
, when 


| 
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when 'tis feafonable and confiderate, and atten- 


ded by the Converfation of Learned Men and the 
Ufe of Experiments, it becomes fertile and ufeful. 
For as over-feeding does not improve Health, 
neither does itifatiable Reading | inlarge folid 
Knowledge. And ’tis for this reafon, that thofe 
who contider but a few things with h Prudence, 
not only judge more perfectly of things, but give 
their Senfe of them With greater readinefs and 
facility. Lown, that we owe a gteat deal of our 
Improvement to Books; but before we can-reap 
from them any plentiful and compleat Benefit, 
we muft be a long time diligent in  difcovéting 


and furmoutiting the Errors that Authors are fas 


ally liable ‘to, and “with which they ‘taint ouf 
Minds, atid feduce "em from the Paths of Tturh. 
By die reading of good Books wé are quickly 
benefited ; but by the perufal of forry ‘ones we 
Dalearn, inftead of Learning. - | 


T f + 


a au 


‘As for my part, 1 Pde not méntion this, as i J 
meant to give Laws to Mankind, with reference 
to the reading of Books. My View is to take 
notice of fome Errors, that frequently fall in the 
way of thofe, who apply themfelves to the Pe 
of Books in a prepofterous manner, and without 
due Caution; for this is a fource ‘of infinite In- 
conveniences, accruing not only to the Readers, 
but to the Sciences. Some read ina cumultuary 
- confusd way, others with a contradicting Hu- 
mour, and others again forgetting their Liberty, 
cling to the Opinions of Authors like inchanted 
Rocks, taking their Nod for Reafon, their Orders 
for Laws, and their Refponfes for Oracles But 
to come to the Matter itfel£ 
; D4 Ill. Thofe 
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Thofe who apply themfelves to feveral Sciences 
at the fame time, are wont to form their Judg- 
ments of one by the Precepts and Rules of ano- 
ther, efpecially that in which they take molt Plea- 
fure: Thus, among the Ancients, Ariftotle form'd 
his A flertions of natural Things from the Do&rine 
of Dialeétick, and Plato took his Meafures upon ~ 
the fame Head from abítra&ed and theological 
Idea's, as Proclus and his Affcciates did from the 
Rules of Mathematicks. Phyficians, in like man- 
ner, are wont to covet the Knowledge of other 
Sciences befides that of the cure of Difeafes, and 
if they happen to purfue one of thefe Sciences 
‘with too much eagernefs, they prefently judge of 
Practice, and the cure of Difeafes, not according 
to the regular Rules of Pra@ice, but according 
to thofe of the beloved Science, which they cry 
up, not in private only, but in Writings expofed 
to the publick View, as being highly neceflary 
towards the carrying on of the cures of Difeafes. - 
Whether this Vice 1s to be imputed to the Age, 
or to the Authors, I fhall not determine: But'tis 
certain, that a'moft all the Phyficians of this Age 
are tainted with it, and that it has brought the 
Sciences into great diforder. Upon this View, 
Cardilucizs 1n the Preface to his Pra&ice inveighs 
fomewhat warmly againft the Anatomifts, for 
pretending that the cutting of the {mall Fibres 
is fo neceflary for reaching the Hiftory and cure 
of Difeafes; whereas, as he fays, after the fpend- 
ing of thefe laft fifty Years in Anatomical Dif- 
fections, the Hiftory of Difeafes is not more exa&, 
nor their Cures more folid, than before. As 
 Cardilucizs. cenfures the Anatomifts for raifing 

Ea te E fuch 
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fuch high pretences upon the Diffe&ions of mi-- 


nute things; fo “tis obfervable that the Chymifts 
have regulated the Hiftory of Difeafes by a few 
Experiments taken from the Furnace, the Coi- 
ners of new Syftems by their Sophifms and new 
minted Words, and the Mathematicians by Cir- 
cles and Lines, But] leave it to the Learned to 
Judge what the effect of that may De ; 


IV. 


— Farther, Thofe who read Books, ufe to em- 
ploy their Memory more than their Reafon; they 
{eem chiefly to aim at the Learning what this of 
that Author advances, and are altogether Igno- 
rant what Sentiments they ought to form to 
themfelves upon the bottom of their own Ex- 
perience. If we look a little narrowly into the 


Writings of fome of our modern Authors we'll 


find, that they value themfelves upon a long 
Genealogy of new Opinions, and a medley of 
various Colours, but not upon any defign of mak- 
ing new Difcoyeries, or confirming tormer In- 
ventions. Now, I cannot affign any other Rea- 
fon for this, but that incredible Inclination for 
Reading and almoft Dying upon Books; or ra- 
ther their Lazinefs in never ufing their own Rea- 
fon, or confulting Experience. And hence it 
comes to pafs, that the more they read, the more 


confus'd they are in their Sentiments of things; 


‘and their Confufion throws them headlong ei- 


ther into Scepticifm or Madnefs. For fince the - 


Capacity of the Brain is not Infinite, “tis no 


wonder that the: innumerable Impreffions of 


Idea’s are mutually confounded, and take the 


Mind off from juft and diftin& Jodement; by 


which means Men coming to a difufe of their 
wees i own 


al 
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.. own Thoughts contra& an Impotency of ever 


ufing them. This fort of Men, who imploy 
their Memory more than their Reafon, ufe to 
be of a ftately fupercilious Temper, and are apt 
to arrogate to themfelves a right of determining 
every thing: And indeed nothing lefs can be 
expected of ‘em; for that falfe fort of memorial 
Knowledge (if I may fo call it) puffs up the 
Mind, and entitles them to a fort of fhining 
Quality, with which they are wontto anticipate 
thofe who mean to oppofe them, efpecially if 


itis accompany d with an imperious Boldnefs, 


and a formal Gravity of Speech. 
V. | 


There are à great many Men in the World, 
that imploy their Neighbours Strength and not 
their own in their enquiries after Truth. In the 
common AZions of Life, they always make ufe 
of their own Eyes; but in tracing the Nature 

of Difeafes, they feldom or never have recourfe 
to their own Reafon. A peaceable Affent to a 
probable Thing, and a want-of Skill in making 
Experiments or forming juft Judgments, which 
many Phyficians have contracted for want of that 
fort of Exercife from their Youth; this, I fay, 
keeps many at a great Diftance from the Know- 
ledge of the Truth. Thefe Men confound 


Truth with Antiquity, and Falfhood with No-, 


velty. New, and even True Difcoveries they 
brand as falfe, and cry up the falfeft-of the An- 
cient Affertions for Truth, ‘The Circulation of 


the Blood, the Difcovery of the La&eal and . 


Lymphatick Veflels, the Stru&ure and Ufe of 
the Nerves and Vifcera, and a great many other 
modern Difcoveries confirm'd by the conftant 

Voico 
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- Voice of Nature; even thefe, they ftand not te 
Cenfure and Abufe, and that for no other Rea- 
fon, but, becaufe they are new. On the other 
hand, the Rottennefs of the Humours, the San- 
guification-Office in the Liver, the Authority- 
of the firft. Qualities in producing and curing 
Difeafes, and the other Opinions of the Anci- 
ents, which for feveral Ages have rendered in- 
effectual the noble Efforts of a great. many for 
enriching the medicinal Field, and have tainted — ^ 
their Minds with falfe Prejudices; ‘Thefe they 
keep clofe to, becaufe they pleas the Ancients, 

. and claim a Title of Antiquity. 7 | 


( 


‘ VI. | Á 


« Farther: The fame very Men are fuch great 
Admirers of the Ancients, and account ‘em fo 
. Praife-worthy. in all kinds of Arts, that they 
— think we have no room left for Inventions, nor 
no ground to hope for any Improvement. But 
their Miítake is fufficiently made out by the 
prefent Age, which has gone beyond all the A- 
ges within the Records of Time, in the Glory | 
and Multitude .of Imventions: Nay, the fted- 
 dinefs of Nature in her Operations is further 
evidence for this purpofe; for by an immutable 
eternal Courfe fhe difplays an. admirable Con- 
dtancy and Equality in all her Offices; fo that I 
cannot underítand how it fhould come to pafs, 
that this Age fhould produce a Generation of 
Men more dull in.the way of Invention, or 
flower in their Apprehenfions, than thofe of for- 
Amer limes. But the matter lies here: "Tis not 
-the Genius's and Judgments of Men that are 
grown Old, but their Induftry and Application; 
for the force and edge of the Mind is only broke ——— _ 


by 
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by Idlenefs; and old Áge that overtakes every 
thing elfe, has no influence upon che Genius, 
which: is fortifyed by the ftrongeft and almoit 
immortal Bonds of Nature. Now, if we un- 
derftand this aright, “twill plainly follow, that 
the edge of our Apprehenfion is not only 
equal to what the Ancients had, but wou'd far. 
exceed it if it were but whetted by Exercife ; 

and that Antiquity or Novelty do's not raife the | 
value of things, fo that the Ancients are rather 
to be imitated than fuperftitioully admir'd.. 
Not that I have any Prejudice ágainít. the 
‘Thoughts of the Ancients, or mean to depre- 
.ciate them upon a Point that has procurd ‘em 
fo much Glory: For as I have all along follow ed 
their unequal'd Induftry in enriching the Pra&ice 
of Phyfick, fo I am infinitely forry that in thefe 
Times we are fallen into fuch Straits, that be- 
ing deftitute of the Supports in which the for- 
mer Ages abounded, we are at a lofs to know 
how to promote the Art of curing Men. And 
tho’ many of the Ancients draw a Curtain be- 
fore the Eyes of their Readers, yet their Writ- 
ings have fome fcatter'd Sparks, which, if care- 
fully obferv'd, “would fet their Precepts ina 
clear Light. 

VII. 


But leaft any of the ignorant "Tribe, fhould 

falfely charge me with the diffwading of young 

6. Men from fo ufeful and laudable an Exercife, 
as thereading of Books; I think my felf oblig'd 
in this place to confefs Ingenuoufly, that, as I 
owe to the reading of Books fome Progrefs in 
the way of Phyfick, which, tho' fmall, is not 
hurtful; fo I fhall ever exhort and encourage 
young Men to purfue and cultivate the fame Stu- 


dy. 
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dy. However, that they may avoid thofeSands ' 
upon which I have oftentimes neceflarily ftruck, 
Ithink it proper to give them a few preparatory 
Cautions. In order to reap a fpeedy and com-  —— 
pleat Advantage by the reading of Books, they 
fhould always read the approvd Authors; and 
if there's one approv'd beyond all the reft, they 
fhould never want him out of their Hands, as 
containing the Sum of all that Wifdom, which 
they'll fcarce ever find in a hundred Authors of 
- àn inferior Chara&er. Fora Proof of this, let’s 
pitch upon the learned Sanétorim, who by his 
golden but {mall Treatife, De Medicina Statica, 
has done more Service to the common Intereft 
of Mankind, than a thoufand other Authors in 
a thoufand Volumes, who by pilfering from one 
another, and fo running as 'twere in a Circle, have 
expos d to the publick View a deplorable plenty 
of Words, rather than any eternal Monument - 
of their Induftry. You cannot profit by reading 
without you underftand what you read ; and what 
you underftand, you muft not give your Áflent | 
to it, tili you confider whether “tis true or falfe. 
Make ufe of your own Reafon in refolving the 
Queftions you fee perfix'd in thé Titles of Books, 
and by joyning Experience to your affiduous 
Reading, endeavour to make a juft Judgment 
of every particular. For, unlefs Reafon dire&ts 
your Studies, Study will not only fail in perfe&- 
ing your Reafon, but will blunt it, and feduce it 
from the right fcope of your Labours. To 
dwell upon Books till one is almoft. dead and 
languifhing, fpeaks a fpecious and empty Lazi- 
 nefs; to abufe them in a fofter way, fignifies 
. Oftentation and Ignorance: For "tis well known 
that Letters perfe& Nature, and "tis equally 
known that Letters are perfected by Experience; 
and 
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and when they enjoin fome general things, un- 
lefs thefe be determin’d by Experience, we fhall 
never compafs the wifh'd for End. *Tis manifeft 
from. Experience, that thofe who Die as 'twere 
upon the reading of Books, become ftupid and 
wnqualified for all the other A&ions of Life; 
nay, that is not all, by reafon of their perpetual 
abfira&ion from ‘Things and the confufion of 
their Idea's occafion'd by over-reading, they are 
uncapable to ferve either themfelves or the Com- 
mon-wealth., On the other hand a great many 
Men that haveiread but very little, have always 
been efteem’d and admird by Men, becaufe 
they form'd their Thoughts and Judgments of 
Things with. Prudence and Sagacity. When you 
find your felf indifposd for Study, that is, when 
you have not a chearful Defire and Inclination 
£ort,. abflain: from it at that time; for tho’ you | 
then read a great deal, you'll get but little by't. 
Wherefore, -that fuch a Space of. time may not 
be fpent in vain, imploy it either in converfing 
with learned. Men, or making Experiments, . 


Vill. 


Your cunning Men ufe to defpife Letters, and: 
fimple Folks admire 'em; but prudent Men take 
the middle way, and only ufe 'em fo far as 
their Publick or private Neceffity requires. T'o 
read Books with a defign of contradi&ing, or 
for an external Ornament, or to aflent to all 
their Precepts promifcuoufly without any Exa- 
mination, fpeaks an Afle&ation of Knowledge, 
rather than true and folid Wifdom. Foras much 
as the whole Practice of.Phyfick is couchd in 
Cautions, and Precepts confirm'd by long Expe- 
rience, and thefe are apt to flip out of one's Me- 

mory, 
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mory, unlefs they be carefully fix'd in it ; twill 
therefore be proper for a young Student to have 
by him a Manufeript divided according to the 
Titles of the moft remarkable ‘Things; under 
which, he may mark down the Sentences of 
reateft Moment that he meets with in Books, 
and which he may always be reading over at his 
leifure Hours; by which means thefe Sentences 
and Precepts being more firmly riveted in his 
Memory, will improve and perfect the Mind, fo 
that he will intrepidly go about even the moft 
difficult Cures of Difeafes. The Writings of 
approvd Authors, ancient or modern, which 
treat of nice Subjects, are not only to be read 
once, but over and over again, and always con- 
fulted ; fo that our Mind may be as 'twere new 
modell'd according to their Pattern. / Authors of 
leffer Note are only to be read. here and there ; 
or if they are read over,.it mult be without 
dwelling long vpon 'em, or lofing much time. | 
And as for the Books of the loweft Form, we 
ought to read 'em only in Epitomes drawn up 
by a Fellow-Student or an Amanuenfis. By. 
this means we fhall acquire an extenfive Know- 
ledge of Sciences and Learning, without any 
great lofs of ‘Time or Health. In the mean time, | 
.. let's confider of what ufe the reading of Books is, 
to thofe who are already imbarqued in the Pra- 
é&ice of Phyfick. | | 


IX. 

No Age ever producd fuch plenty of Medi- 
einal Books as this we live in; and yet none is 
fo deficient in Practical Obfervations. If we 
take a careful View of fome of thefe Authors, 
"well perceive either a naufeous repetition of 

Things 
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Things faid before, or an exceffive Oltentation 
of Novelty, or an indifcreet Mixture of ancient 
and modern Advances; and we'll find that more — 
of the Difcourfe is fpent upon Contention and 
Difference, than upon the 'Tryal of new Things. 
An Author of a new Book, who perhaps has but 
a fmall Stock of Reafon to back his Aflertion, 
is not affraid to cenfure and depreciate all the 
Reafons that others, tho’ Men of Learning, have 
producd in confirmation of the fame Pofition. 
This he do’s to enlarge the Weight and Autho~ 
rity of his own Advances. If from thofe Books 
you lop off the feftival and exotical Inícriptions, 
the Philology, Citations of Authors, Ornaments 
of Difcourfe, Fallácies, Superftition, and fuch o- 
. ther vain Accoutrements, youll leave but little 
behind ; nay, inftead of the true Treafures of 
Wifdom, youll find nothing but Shadows and 
Chimera's. Since therefore the affiftance of Books: 
do's but little Service in determining a compleat 
and ftanding Hiftory of Difeafes, we mult pafs 
to thofe Things which have a clofer Coherence 
with Nature, namely, Experiments, Obfervations, 
Diffe&ions of dead Bodies, Botanical Gardens, 
and Chymical Furnaces, which unfold to us the 
true meaning of Nature, by making divers Ob- 
fervations upon it, and varioufly fplitting and 
torturing it. Every young Student knows that 
he can't find a more learned Book than the Pa- 
tient himfelf, whofe Difeafe will quickly and 
faithfully lay open to the diligent Obferver a 
great many Things, worthy to "be known, that 
perhaps à tedious Courfe of many Years Read- 
ing would not bring to his Knowledge. The 
Patient affords a true and lively Defcription of 
the Difeafe; but Books make fi&itious and de- 


prav d Hiftories, by a redundant Jargon of Fal- 
~ lacies 
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acies. and vain Speculations. ‘However, in order 
. to pafs from the confus‘d labyrinth of Difeafes, | 
and open the Way that. for fo many Ages has been 
top’ d up, one muft not fatisfy himfelf with the 
Obfervation of a few fick Perfons, but. muft with 
equal conftancy and ardour of Mind, extend his 
Obfervation to great Nominers. io ris 


From: what has been faid, "tis an obvious In- 

- ference, that thofe Phyficians who are. noted for 
great Learning, and an eternal dwelling. upon 
Books, are feldom fuccefsful Practitioners ; nay, 
«hey can never judge juftly-of the Pradtice, “till 
hey | make it their only Bufinefs, and continue | 
| "init for fome time. .- We have a pretty Story to | 
this, purpofe recorded by Sohn Huartins, Scrut. 
- dagen. cap.12. “ When the Arabian Medicine, 
_ “fays he, flourifh'd in our-Country, a Phyfician 
_* likewife flourifh’d, who was much celebrated 
* for Reading, Whiting, Arguing, Diftinguifhing, 
|. Anfwering, and making Conclufions ; and in the 
_ * performance of all thefe Offices was fo Eloquent, 
- .« that his: Audience affirm'd, he could not only 
* cure Difeafes, but even raife the Dead to the 
- Sigur as of the Living. But after all, when 
“he apply'd himfelf to Practice, fcarce any of 
* his Patients efcapd the Fate of expiating the 
“ Profeffor's empty Knowledge with their own 
* Death: Uponwhich the Profeflor, not knowing . 
* the genuin Caüfe of fo many unlucky Events, | 
* and fearing his Reputation and Intereft might 
“in time fuffer by ‘em, bid adieu to the World, 
* and ended his Days in a Convent.” 'The fame 
Author has another Story that is yet more ap- 
-pofite to our Purpofe. “A certain Phyfician, 
buco / E * fays 
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“© fays he, privately importun’d me to tell him 
“how. it came to país, that -he who had long 
* Study'd and perfe&ly learn'd. the Art and beít 


*« Rules of Prognofticks, as deliver'd iu Books, © 
: 5 2 7 


“was always: difgracefully miftaken: when he ap- 


'* ply d^em-to his Patients, and cou'd never come . 


. * the length of prognoiticating the Truth. | So 


far he. "Tis agreed upon by the moft judicious © 


. Authors (as Huartius-obferves in the place above 

quoted) that Hagenterins furpafs'd Galen in redu- 
‘cing thé Art of Phyfick to a more perfect Me- 
“thod ; ‘and yet tis faid of him, he was fo un- 
"happy in curing Difeafes, that moft of his Pati- 
ents either dy'd under his Hands, or fell into in- 
curable Diftempers : Upon which ‘account his 

" Coutitrymen were fo frighten'd, that they ceafed 

"to imploy him. “Tis:needlefs to draw out of 
~~ Authors further Examples-of this nature, fince 


—every Day furnifhes-us-frefh Inftances. «Your: 


“Phyficians therefore: that. are extream | Learned, 
and over-forward in Philofophy and ‘Theory and 
like Spiders. are always {pinning out. Wifdom 


out- of their indigefted "Thoughts ;'' thefe 


“Men, I fay, will-never prove good Pra&itioners, 


—umnlefs they fubje& themfelves wholly to Experi-_ 


ence, and a continued courfe of Pra&ice : > For 
Difeafes are of a hidden abflrufe Nature ; > they 
work out their Effe&s by fuch fecret Ways, and 


fo remote from human View, that "tis very hard _ 


to trace em without diligent Obfervation. - This 
- made Hippocrates cry out fo often in his Works, 
that there is fomething of Divinity (3&w) in 
* Difeafes : And if we confider either the Stru&ure 
"of the Body, or the Original and Caufes of Dif- 
eafes, or the Efre&s of Remedies, we'll fill find 
reafon to cry out with Aippocrates, Stor; nay, 
a fingular happinefs in.curing Difeates, fpeaks 

fome. 


fome divine thing in the Phyfician himfelf ; for 
your Men of ordinary Learning have that iugoyía 
in tracing Difeafes and applying Remedies, that 
the moft- Learned do fometimes fall fhort of, 
We conclude, therefore, what we have already 
provd, that a Phyfieian, tho admirably well 
skilld in the Sciences, and acquainted with 
Books, will never be a good Practitioner with- 
out Obfervation and Experience in the way. of 
PraGice. If any one fpeaks or a&s againft this 
-.Pofition, certainly Nature will obje& to. him, 
^what.the Ancients did to.the DialeGicks, viz. 
My Son you come from the Univerfity, you 
breathe Pride from an empty Cabinet, from an 
unlearned Breaft. FL m 


CHAP. VII. 
OBSTA CE. ss 
The prepoflerous reading of Books, and the 
pernicious Cuftom of making Syftems. 


oHG, i 


YN order to vindicate the true way of Inter- 


pretation, in oppofition to falfe Interpreters,. 


-*twould be neceflary to purfue two Arguments, 
one againft the falfe Interpreters of Difeafes, and 
the other againft thofe of Books. But in regard 


"that moft of this firft Book is taken up in cor- : - 


_ recting and reftoring the true Interpretation of 
Difeafes, which for the moft part is now corrupt 
and deprav d ; it remains only that in this Chapter 
_we fhould point to the Errors of the ESTES 
b: b. ee 9 
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"that prevail cdi them. 
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4 never liitik of that fatal Day, on which Me- 
faiging ‘ahd the other. Liberal Sciences being 
“trampled ‘upon by the: Barbarians, fell into the 
hands of the Arabs,“but it overwhelms me with 
“Grief and Regrét.°" For as that was the firft 
Dateof the Acquaintance of the Arabs with the 
Grecian Books, fo'all their Commentaries upon 
"e aré ipithier- the- ridiculous Genealogies of ufe- 
"efs Opinions, than. the genuine Senfe of the 
Author: And this falfe way of Interpretation 


ferves not only to raife their Authority, but to 


"fufle all further Enquiries: ^^ For" Proof of this 
Aflertion, we need only to caft our Eyes upon the 
Ages that fueceeded the Arabian School, in which 
the bewitch'd Phyficians did nothing but skip 
and gad round the ‘narrow Circles. of the Arabian 
Commentaries; and thus fpending. all their time 
in canvafing | the Works of a few Men, fell into 
almoft'a' total difufe of Thinking.’ T'was by 
thefe Means that fo many vain Comments: and. 
fuch an infinity-of capital Errors | crept in upon 
Phyfick ; and fo the noble Art, which had in all 
“Times been tlie Governefs of Health, became a 
“mean: | Waiting-Maid to Factions. | 


Wm 


Thofe who undertake the Interpretations of 
"Bóoks, endeavour to ufher in their Commentaries 
"ith ail forts of Panegyricks üpon their Authors, 
"efpecially if they are Authors of the lower Form, 
. or füch' as need no Commentaries ; and giving a 
full 
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full range to all the meafures of Selfconceit, are 
not afraid to faften | upon, em. the Epithets of. 
Divine or Admirable, or the Miracle of their Age, \ 
and to recommend the Matter they treat of, as 
being sthe produ& of a Divine Genius, and of 
the higheft Importance - to all the Members. of 
the Republick Now ‘tis not the neceffity of 
vindicating or promoting the Glory of fuch Au- 
_ thors that prompts ‘em to this Pra&ice, but a 

hidden Itch of procuring the Applaufe of Learn- 
ed Men upon the Plea of commenting on firft 
Rate Authors. — Mundinus’s Anatomy, if com- 
pard with our modern Anatomy, is as far fhort 
of it as a. Flea is of an Elephant ; and yet not 
only Cardauus, but feveral other Learned Men, 
have placd their Glory in crying it up with 
the higheft Elogies, and gracing it with the 
higheft Commentaries. ‘The reafon that induced 
Cardanus and others to fuch Undertakings, feems 
to be only a vulgar Slothfulnefs in never trying 
their own Strength, nor daubing théir hands in 
the Diffe&ion of Bodies ; the Confequence. of 
which was, that Mundinus's Text pafsd among 
"em for an ‘unthaken Truth: And for the fame 
Reafon Pra&itioners being fcar'd, either by the 
inconftancy of Succefs, or by, the feverity of pa- 
tient Obfervations, apply themfelyes at laft, not 
to the Difcovery of the Phanomena of Difeafes 
upon their own Bottom, but to the Interpreta- 
. tion of ufelefs.Books. Hippocrates the great Pa- 
rent and Preceptor of Phyfick, did not behaye 
himfelf fo, for tho’ he perceivd with Indigna- 
tion the obfcurity of Difeafes, and the difficulty 
of making Enquiries, and. bit upon the aukward 
Thought as upon a Bridle, yet he dived into. 
Nature, and with a fixt Refolution purfued the 
 propofed End ; till at laft, by an indefatigable 
| "BU Pati- 
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Patienee in the way of Obfervation, and by the 
Importance of his Difcoveries, he gain'd the 
Afcendant of all the Phyficians that the Records 
of Time can reach. And as the Anatomilíts of 
the Age we live in, by a narrower Scrutiny into 
Nature, and the frequenter Diflection of Corps 
and living Animals, have difcovered that Mun- 
diuus's Interpreters knew but little of Anatomy; - 


fo, if any fpark of Truth fhould be added to 


Pra&ice by this Method of ours, after I have 
made my Exit, it will give fucceeding Ages to 
know how wide thofe Phyficians are of the true 
Practice of Phyfick, who prefer the barbarous 
Commentaries of the Arabians, to the Study and 
Practice of their own Obfervations. 


De 


Sometimes Commentaries are obfcurer than 
the Text ; ,and that becaufe they either don't - 
know, or elfe contemn the true Rules of Inter- 
pretation. He who undertakes to Interpret 
Books, ought to be furnifhed, not.with a vul- 
gar and fuperficial, but with a folid and deep 
Knowledge of the Subje& he pretends to ex- 
plain. Juft as the Criticks do, who before they 
pretend to unlock the obfcure places of Poets or 
Hiftorians, fpend a great part of their Time in 
purchafing the Knowledge of the Cuftoms, Wars, 
Ways of Living, and other Circumftances of the 
Age in which the refpe&ive. Authors flourifhed. 
Now in order to comment upon Books of Pra- 
&ice, I look upon that Knowledge to be necef- 
fary which is the produ& of long Pra&ice and 
patient Exercife. This Thought is juftified by 


three of the greateft Interpreters that ever. were, 


namely, Duretus and Martianus among the An- 
| | | cients, 
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cientS, and among the Moderns, the celebrated 
and learned Lucas Tizirs prefent Phyfician to 
his Holinefs; each of whom ípent the greateft 
part of their Life in exercifing Pra&ice, before 
they attempted to comment. upon Aippocrates’s 
Works: For that Author's Works being nothing 
elfe but the pure Juice of Pra&ice, à fuitable 
Interpretation cannot be derived with more 
Certainty from any other Source than the very 
exercife of PraGice. So that tis no wonder that 
the Commentaries of a Perfon whofe Knowledge 
is {uperficial and not very near allied to the Sub- 
ject in hand, fhould prove more obfcure than the 
Text. A great many ufurp the Name of an In- 


oterpreter, who in effe& are unworthy of that 


Title; for upon a narrow. view. of. their Com- 
mentaries, we don't meet with the Explication 


of an obifiouve Meaning, fuch as is neceflary to 


let the Reader into the Author’s Senfe; all their. 


\ 


Periods are ftuffed with a bulky fhow of Leamn- 
ing, an oftentation of: the Geeek or Hebrew Lan- 
guage, and an infinity of Quotations of Authors 
and Sentences that-have no ufeful relation to the 


Subje& : Befides, the ‘Text is fifted and ex- 
| plain'd, not according to the ballance of Truth, 


but purfuánt to the meafures of the Prejudices 
to which thofe quoted Authors or the Interpre- 
ters themfelves are CR 


d 


Commentaries do oftentimes faften feveral.O- 
pinions upon their Authors that they never fo 
much as dreamed of, with a defign either to pro- 
claim to the Learned their Acutenefs in the w ay 
of Commenting, or rather to favour the Rules 


of that. Hypothefis to which they have retained 


E.4 EN from 
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from their Youth. | Now fince Interpreters lie 
under thefe and other Errors, and are fo far dif- 
ferent from the other three we commended. but 
now, we had better conftrue Authors according 
to our own. Senfe, than crowd. and difturb our 
Mind with foreign Fallacies. For fometimes 
the Avenues and Paflages of the Mind are fo ob- 
ftru&ed by. the obícure and irregular Idols of 
Commentaries, that they can ícarce. aftord. clear . 
room "to the genuine and natural Rays of the 
Hiftory of Difeafes, which dart.in upon us from 
Obfervation.. But after all, by this ,way’ of. 
{peaking I-don’t mean to fcare Phyficians from 
writing Commentaries; but, only to oblige ‘em 
to do it with Judgment... In earneft, when I 


-fometimes confider of the Caufe that-has laid 


fuch fevere Fetters upon the Practice. of Phyfick, 
and hindred its progrefs from its prefent deplo- 
rable Straits into .the wider Bounds of Nature, 
§ have nothing elfe in view but the prepofterous 
way of Commenting; and the tedious and. unna- 
tural Study of Phyficians in prying into the 
Works of the Arabians more: than. into thofe of 
Nature: For that, Method of Studying having 
reign d for thefe two laft Ages in a'moft all Uni- 
verfities, and there being no body to give the 
feafonable Admonition, 'tis no wonder-that Phy- 
fick being by this means. pluck'd up from its - 


‘Roots, does at this Day neither exert its Power, . 


nor grow-up like a thriving Plant; but, on the 
contrary, breaks thro’ and overturns the Judg- 
ments of Nature, by the fhadows of Words, by 
popular Obfervations, and by noble Experiments 
turn d into a fabulous Theory. 


VIL. Thefe - 
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| Thefe and fuch like Abfurdities will be avoided 


by thofe who heedfully mind the following Cau- 


tions. In commenting upon Practical Books we 
fhould take the Interpretations of Nature for a 

Pattern ; and upon that fcore we may imitate 
the incomparable Interpreters of Hippocrates, 
whom we commended above, and who have re- 


trievd the primitive Majefty of genuine Com- 
mentaries and laid it open to Pofterity. We 
ought not to run too far out in Panegyricks up- 


on our Authors, but to obferve a Regard to the 


opportunity of. Place, Time and Merit; and 


where our Adverfaries ‘have fpoke well, we ought 
not to tarnifh their Senfe by a malicious Inter- 
pretation. We. fhould neither defign Violence 
nor lay Snares againft the Judgments of Men, 
- by foifting in Difputes that are remote. from the 
‘true fenfe of the Text, and are defign'd rather 
to procure Praife and "Veneration to ourfelves, 
than to unfold Obfcurities. Our Interpretations 


muft be free of that Confufion which oftentimes 


breaks the Thread of the Do&riue and of the 
genuine Senfe ; for the Truth will fooner thine 
out of Falfhood than out of Confufion. The 
Idols of the Mind, the Prejudices of Hypothefes, 
and. Preconceptions drawn from other Sciences, 


muft be entirely laid afide ; by which means we 


may eafily difcover the ‘mutual tranfitions of Er- 
rors into Truths, and Truths into Errors. A 
Commentator mutt be indifferent as to Novelty 
and Antiquity, neither of which is to be laid in 
the Ballance with Truth; for what is Ancient or 
Modern, is not therefore ‘true of falfe, as fome 


, Phyficians imagine, who'by that means give rife 
. : uo to - 
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to Difpute and Contention. The Author com- 
mented upon, ought to fuffer neither Detra&ion 
nor Addition, but to be prefented entire and like | 
himfelf; nay, his Meaning fhould be fo expreft, _ 
that his own Virtues may fpeak his Praife, and 
his own Vices proclaim his Difgrace. It mutt be 
expreft Word for Word, and the very local pofi- 
tion of the Words muft fometimes be retain'd, 
efpecially upon a Matter of great Importance and 
Obfcurity, fuch as we. meet with in feveral Texts 
of Hippocrates's Works, An Interpreter muft not 
affume the Office of a Judge, fo as to reje& what 
he does not like, and fubftitute his own Advan- 
ces in their room : And indeed the greateít part 
of Interpreters are guilty of this Crime, by which, 
as any Reader may eafily perceive, all Sciences, 
. and efpecially Phyfick, have been much injur'd. 
Farther, An Interpreter muft avoid contradi&ing 
the Author; and he muft not be too apt to 
doubt. Indeed upon the obfcureft Texts, he 
may proceed like the Academicks in making 
Queries of every thing, and affirming nothing 
for a certainty, till after a long and patient Con= 
fideration ; and if, after all, he can’t come at 
the fenfe of the Text, he had beft leave it un- 
touch d, to, be examined and explained by fome 
happier Genius. The Interpreters who are arm'd 
with thofe and the like Cautions, will do Juftice’ 
to themfelves and their Authors, and happily go 
through their Task. | Having thus detected the 
Errors of Interpreters, our Method would lead 
us, in the next place, to fall upon thofe who 
obítru& true Pra&ice by the coining of new Sy- 
" ftems: But in regard we have allotted a whole 
Chapter for that Subje@, in the latter part of 
this Book, we think it more proper to wave it at 


prefent. 
CH AP. 
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The difcontinuing of the Apboriflical Way of 
| treating Difeafes. — | 


S E Ce 


A Mong the Hindrances that have retarded 
| the progrefs of Phyfick, that is not the 
leaft, which confifts in tying it up. to Methods, 
and in digefting and adorning it with abftracted 
and ufelefs Notions. For that methodical Way, 
gives out the Science to be entire and reduc’d as. 
twere to a ze plus ultra ; the confequence of 
which is, that Men aré rendred not only lefs in- 
duftrious in hunting after new Difcoveries to il- 
luftrate and enrich the Hiftory of Difeafes ; but 
likewife fo felf-confident, that they fancy they 
have already reach d the very bottom of the Sci- 
ence. And tho’ it fometimes happens, that a 
new and ufeful Obfervation may fall in their 
way ; yet upon the confideration that they can- 
not accomodate it to their Method and Way of 
Divifion, they throw it away and contemn it as 
being foreign to their Profeflion. ‘This makes it 
out, that our Anceftors behav'd themfelves more 
prudently. They knew very well, that Method 
and regular Partitions might illuftrate and enoble 
Med'cine, but at the fame time they were fen- 
fible, that at that rate it could not be confirm d, 
or arrive at a higher pitch. Accordingly, what- 
ever Difcoveries they made upon Difeafes by. a | 
long couríe of Obfervation, thefe they threw in- 
| ta 
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to Aphorifms or fhort Sentences, ty'd up to no 
Rules of Method or Scholaftick Subtilty, but 
clearly and openly deliverd. By this means they 
chalk'd out to Pofterity, both the naked Images 
of Inventions, and the void Spaoes left for the 
infertion of the new and ever multiplicable Voi- 
ces of Nature. Now, this fo neceflary a way of 


promoting Phyfick, is at this day quite in difufe. 


For the modern Hiftory of Difeafes, tho’ at firft 
view it may feem to be copious, yet in effe& tis 
barren and unprofitable ; nay, if we confider the 
tedious digreffions to Philology, the fuperfluous 
Narratives, the hungry Queftions, and fuch other 
Trifles that accompany it, “tis really infirm and 
corrupt. For, if we except thofe few Obferva- 


‘tors who have mightily enlarg'd the boundaries 


of Medicine, by a diligent and natural defcripti- 
on of the Medicinal Cafes and Hiftories; all 
that the reft have added, with relation to their. 
falfe Theory, and fuch other Trifles, has rather — 
cramp d than promoted its progrefs. | Now the 
way of fetting down the folid and repeated Ob- 
fervations of Difeafes in a fhort and aphoriftical 
Stile, will fufhciently appear from the fucceed- 
ing Difeafes, which were examin'd by patient 
and repeated Obfervations made in the Jtalian 
Hofpitals. -- | S 


Of a Pleurify. 
L 


If you would difcover a Pleurify, place your 
chief Care in obferving the nature of the Pulfe. 
The hardnefs of the Pulfe is almoft an infallible 
Sign of all Pleurifies; and while the Pleurifies are 

| - fudden, 
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fudden, or complicated with other Difeafes of the 
Breaft, if you obferve a hardnefs in the Pulfe, 


4.e. too great a diftention or vibration of the 
“Artery, tho’ the other Signs are abfent, you may 
‘aflure yourfelf that the Patient is under a Pleu-- 
rify; for a hard Pulfe is an infeparable Compani- 


on of all Inflammations upon the Nerves or 


‘membranous Parts. 


~ 


Having thus difcoverd the Pleurify, during 


the whole courfe of the Cure, mind nothing more 
‘diligently than the difficulty of Breathing ; for 


the Pleurify is more or lefs hazardous according 
to the greater or lefler difficulty of Refpiration. 
A good Refpiration is a good Omen, but a bad 


“one is always to be dreaded. ‘Thus we find. that 
‘Refpiration is rendred more difficult as the Pleu- — 
| rify increafes, and upon the approach of Death 
“tis difficult to the laft degree... But Prognofticks 


taken from the Pulfe are not fo certain; for in 
the Difeafes of the Breaft, nothing departs fooner 


"and more eafily from its natural ftate, than the 
"Pulfe. I have frequently obferved an Intermit- 
‘ting Pulfe in a Pleurify, without any danger; 


-^and once or twice I order'd Bleeding, notwith- 


" ftanding the Pulfe was in that condition, becaufe 


the Indication of Bleeding was too urgent. 
Such Pleuritical Perfons as were feiz'd with a 
Pain in the inner part of the Ear, followed by 


"an Impofthume and. Pus, were all cur'd, purfuant 


to my repeated Obfervations in the Zralian Hofpi- 
tals; but efpecially in Rome, in. the beginning of 
the Year 1694, at which time the Winter was 
fevére, and attended with Froft and Snow, which 
in taly are unwonted, and that gave rife to rag- 


“yng Pleur ifies, 


After 


d 
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After the cure of a Pleurify, if you obferve 4 _ 
little tickling Cough, and a gentle Heat over- | 
running the whole. Body towards the Evening; 


you may prognoiticate either a Relapfe into a 


Pleurify or a Suppuration. I have found this 


noble Precept of Avetaus to prove true in feveral 
Cafes, where I predi&ed accordingly. 


Such Pleuritical and Peripneumoniacal Perfons 
as {pit up:nothing, are in a hard Cafe, unlefs 


they void Urine plentifully. Hipp. 4. acut. 


In the Roman Climate Bleeding is the principal 


‘Remedy:for a Pleurify, after which diluting Me- 


dicines, joined to attenuating and anodine In- 


gredients will quickly fet it oft. 


Sometimes little ‘Tubercles or {mall Swellings 


‘will lie hidden in the Lungs for feveral Years, 


without annoying the Patient fenfibly ; and will 


at laft difcover themfelves after the cure -of a 
‘Pleurify, ora Quinfey, or a Fever. ‘Therefore, 


if after the cure of any Fever the Patient is feiz'd 
with a Pain in his Side or Back, or any other 


-Part of the: Breaft, together with a difficulty of 


Refpiration, fo that he cannot. breathe without 
keeping his Neck upright, in. that Cafe the 'Tu-- 


n ; 3 . 
-bercle is turn d. to an Inflammation, and tends 


to Suppuration, which muft immediately be taken 
care of. ‘This Caution of Dodonaus’s l have ob- 
fervd to be juft in two Inftances in the Hofpital, 
after having difle&ed their Corps and confidered 
all Circumftances. 

In a Pleurify, when an Indication. of diffol- 
ving appears, Camphyr and the, Remedies pre- 


:par d from it, are almoft an infallible Secret for 
‘performing that Office, efpecially if the Pleurify 


is epidemical and malignant, or rather occafioned 
byan extraordinary thicknefs of the Blood. If the 


‘fame Indication continues, about an Hour after 


the 


~ 
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the exhibition of the camphorated Medicine, let 
the Patient drink a pectoral Deco&ion of the 
‘Roots; for inftance, of Mafterwort, Angelica and 
"Coltsfoot, and the Leaves of Scabious, Coltsfoot, 


Qc The Deco&ion muft be drunk not only 


warm, but very hot, that the elaftick and active 
-Parts of the Roots may be conveyd in a full. 
Stream with their entire Vertues to the aftected 
part of the Lungs. . The exhibiting of Liquors 
"very. hot is to me a fecret for diffclving ftubborn 
-Mifcofities in an epidemical and malignant Pleu- 


rify, as well as in all other Difeafes of the Breaft 


_ proceeding from the like Caufe, For I have feen 


Patients in a manner livid for want of Refpira- 


- tion, who have been quickly relieved by repeat- 


ed Draughts of a pectoral Deco&ion taken down 
“very hot. . | 


“As the cdceliph of a Loofenefs is healthful in 


the Difeafes of the Head, fo tis very pernicious 
-in thofe of the Breaft, efpecially if they are acute. 


For this reafon, we muft avoid Purgation in a 


- Pleurify, and take care the Body be not render'd 
-too foluble by a repeated uíe- of Glyfters ; for 
by thefe means the Difeafe will be exafperated, 
the Spitting fupprefs'd, and the Symptoms will | 


be inflam’d to the Patient’s ruine. | 
After the ceffation of the Pain of infiam'd Parts, 
(efpecially in the cafe of a Pleurify or the inflam- 
mations of membranous Parts) if the Fever fill 
continues, or increafes, being attended with:a 
low, intermitting and frequent Pulfe, cold Sweats, 


"Qc. "tis a fatal Omen; for in twelve Hours time 
-the Patient will turn Delirious and foon after ex- 


pire ; the Inflammation having terminated ina 
Gangrene. ‘This Caution we owe to Hippocrates, 


. and I have feen three Inftances confirming it im | 
- the Hofpitals. 


Pleu- 
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Pleurifies are frequently unperceiv d, becaüfe 
they are Painlefs ; and this. gives rife to grofs 
Miltakes in the way of Practice. In order to dif- 
cover thefe occult. and indolent Pleurifies,- make 

the Patient lie down upon his right or left Side, 
and after he has fetch'd his Breath with force, 
and cough'd once or twice, ask him if in Breath- 
ing or Coughing he felt no Pain or Heavinefs in 
any part of his Breaft ; and affure yourfelf that 
a Pleurify is feated in that place where he feels 
the Pain or Heavinefs. By difcovering Pleurifies 
in this manner, I have benefited many Patients: 

‘The Relapfes of Pleurifies are, almoft all of “em, 
mortal, according to Hippocrates ; thàt is to fay, 
if the Pain and F ever having ceas d, for inftance, 

on the fourteenth Day, return again on the’twen- 
ty firft, or any’ other Day, that Relap fe Hippocra~ 
‘tes calls Mortal. But if only the Fever returns, 

without any Pain in the Side; the Cafe is not fo 
-defperate. -. Tho, after all, the Relapfes of Pleu- 
'rifies are always to be dreaded. 

When an Inflammation of the Pleura or Tu- 
bercles in the Lungs, terminate in an Impofthume 
which turns*to Pas, then a violent continual 

"Fever is followed by an intermitting Tertian or 
Quotidian, commonly about the feventh Day, 
which is a certain Sign of the beginning of the 
Impofthume; as the learned Dr. Mortox, in his 

- noble Treatife of the Phthjick, gathers by Expe- 
rience out of Hippocrates. 

Pleuretick Pérfons are happily cur'd by meér 
Expectoration, and whoever goes prudently about 
that, will quickly find that the Pleurify gives 
way): For Sweating and the other Evacuations 
are not fo beneficial, becaufe they do not evacu- 

‘tate the afiected Part. 
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If the Spitting commences before the 475 Day, 
it fhortens the Diltemper according to Hippocra- 
tes ; for after the 4zh Day, the Patients Strength 
being exhaufted, and the Spittings being thicker, | 
hey. are not fo eafily brought up, upon which 
the Difeafe is inflamed. 

_ Thofe who exhibit Purgatives in the beginning 
of Pleurifies f{upprefs the Spitting, and inflame 
both the Fever and the Diftemper. And thofe 
again who give {trong Diaphoreticks in the begin- | 
ning, occafion a Delirium, or fome other vehe- 
ment Diforder of the Head. | 

In the regular Difcuffion of a Pleurifie, the Fe- 
ver ought firít to ceafe, and then the Pain of the 
Side ; but if after the ceflation of the Pain, the - 
‘Fever remains or increafes, together, with the 
other Symptoms, the Patient is in a bad Con- 
dition. 

It ina Pleurifie the Spitting returns cher twas 
once ftop'd, and is of a reddifh yellow Colour, 
never prefcribe Bleeding ; for after Blood-letting 
the Spitting will ftop, and the Patient will die. 
Of which I have feen four or five Inftances, in 
the Hofpital. : 

If after a regular Spitting, the Patient {pits no 
more, tho’ the Heavinefs and Pain of his Breaft 
continues, “tis a pernicious Sign. "Tis certain 
"that no Pleuritick Perfon was ever curd whofe 
Pulfe was very hard, and for that reafon {mall, 
and very frequent. Galen. Jib. de Pracogn. ex Pul- 
fu and in feveral other Places. 

In a Pleurifie Loofenefles are pernicious ; in 
which cafe Ihave frequently exhibited the fol- 
lowing Bolus. with very good fuccefs; Take of 
Requies Nicolai and Diaphoretick eon of 

ach a Scruple; mix and make Pills to be taken 


at.Night. For the Opiat ftops the pros 
| an 
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and the Antimony throws out the Humours to 
the Skin, putfuant to Hippocrates’s, Maxim, Al- 
wi laxitas, Cutis Denfitas ; when the Belly is 
joofe the Pores are ftop’d, and e contra : Where- 
fore, if the beginning of a Pleurifie is attended. 
with a Loofenefs, prefcribe the foregoing Bo- 
lus immediately; and after the Loofenefs 1s 
ftop'd, order Bleeding if there bean Indication 
for t. x ae 
In the beginning of a folitary and exaG@ Pleu- 
rifie the Spittings are but very Scanty, the Pulfe 
‘hard and frequent, and Refpiration fhort. 

If a difficulty of Breathing and Expectorating 
happens on any Day, whether the 2d, 41b, 5t5, 
ath, &c. either before or after Bleeding, 1 pre- 
{ently clap a couple of Blifters to the Legs, pur- 
fuant to Hippocratess Caution, Ju Pulmoniis qui- 
cumque tumores fiunt ad crura optimi fum. have 
fill obferv’d, that the Application of thele Bli- 
fters promotes the Expe&oration, facilitates Ke-: 
fpiration, and ftops the Loofenefs, if there be a-: 
ny; and foon after the Patient recovers. 

In a Pleurifie, Peripneumonia, and fuch other: 
Infammatory Difeafes, if the Blood drawn out: 
of the Vein, has not a white Cruft on its Sur-: 
face, tis a pernicious Sign ; for in that Cafe, | 
the Subftance of which the Cruft is compos d,, 
remains in the Lungs, and ftuffs'em up ; upom 
which the Fever, Inflammation, difficulty off 
Breathing, and other Symptoms do quickly in-- 
creafe. If at the fecond Bleeding this Cruft be-- 
gins to appear, tis a good Omen : But if ite 
does. hot appear, even then ‘you mult give ovett 
Bleeding, or elfe you'll kill your Patient : Fort 
repeated Bloodletting robs the Blood of its more 
volatile Part, and fo difpofes it the more fop 
Coagulation. ‘This Caution was communicate 
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to me by the Learned and Humane Lancifius, for- 
merly Phyfician to Zgumocent XI. 

Such Pleuritick Perfonsas have a noife of much 
Phlegm in their Breaft, a fad Countenance, and 
a golden T'in&ure upon their Eyes, are in a de- 


fperate State. Hippocr. Coac. 
In the Declenfion of the Pleurifie, if the Ab- 


domen fometimes fwells with Wind and fome- 
times falls, “tis a good Sign; for commonly the 
Patient is curd about the 1072 Day. 


Of Fevers in General. 


_ In the beginning of acute Fevers abftain from 


Purgatives, and from over Volatile and Violent 
Remedies; for the Difeafe being yet Crude, 
you'll either throw out what is-not to be eva- 
cuated, or inflame the Fever, or ftifle the Pa- 
tient. 

Let no Catharticks or violent Diaphoreticks 
be given before the 7: Day ; ; farthe peccant Mat- | 
ter is yet Crude, and mixd with good Juices, 


and does not yield to fuch Remedies till the 


Signs of ConcoGion appear. 
In continual Fevers, if the Veflels be Over 
turgid, if the Blood runs impetuoufly to the 


"Head, Lungs and other Members, and threatens 
a Phrenfy, if Youth and a hot ‘Temperament. 
be added to the other Symptoms; in this Cafe 
be fure to let Blood in the beginning, that is, 


before the 7:5 Day, and repeat the Blood letting 


' according as the Symptoms require: For the Vef- 


fels being by this means empty 'd, and the Mafs 
of Blood as 'twere loofen'd, you make way for 
the Diaphoreticks, Purgatives and füch precipi- 
tating Remedies as are proper in the pos or 
Height of the ied ae " 
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If you have the leaft fufpicion of a Malig-. 

nant Fever, occafion d by a Coagulation, avoid 
Bleeding like a Plague. 
[have obfervd that Vomits are more or lefs 
proper according to the Variety of Countries 
and Climates. At Rome we do not find "em fo 
fafe in Fevers, as others do in the Northern 
Countries ; fo that in prefcribing Remedies, you 
muft always have in View the Nature .of your 
Climate, and the Temperament of your Coun- 
try-men; and never prefcribe out of Books . 
without a nice regard of thefe. 

In acute Fevers, the Phyficians are blamable 
for two Things, namely, a confus'd and over- 
bulky medley of Medicines, or elfe unfeafonable 
and immethodical Adminiftration. Hence is it, 
that the Patients lye under fo many Inconvenien- 
cies, that the Periods of Difeafes are fo vari- 
ous and inconftant , and their mutual Permu- 
tations Incredible. ‘Thefe the Ignorant Phyfici- - 
ans impute to the Nature of the Diftemper, and 
not to their unfteddy and fpeculative Me- 
thods of Cure: But time will undeceive us yet 
further. | 

In this Climate (Rome I mean) I commence 
the Cure of acute Fevers with Bleeding, and not | 
with Purgation, unlefs it be attended with an 
exceffive Vomiting, or ufher'd in by an immo- | 
derate Repletion : And I have frequently - 
obferv’d, that immediately after Bleeding there 
infues a fort of Sweat to the eafe of the Pa- 
MEIEDIC. | i | | 

An exquifite femitertian Fever is very com-. 
mon about this Town ; nay, itreigns a'moft at: 
“all Times: Which Galen was not Ignorant of, 
when he livd at. Rome near Minerva’s forum, im 
the Street that leads now to grippa’s Pautbeony, 
| : ini 
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in the Reign of the Emperor Zzronigus, a Prince 
to whom not only Ga/ez, but the whole Repub- 
lick of Phyfick, are confiderably indebted. ’Tis 
faid, that when Galen made the firft. Theriaca at 
Rome, to the great Satisfaction of the People, 
this Prince prefented him with à Golden Chain, 
and a Medal with the following Infcription; 


J ANTONINUS ROM. IMP. 
GALENO MEDIC. IMP. 


But to avoid Digreffions : Experience is wit- 
neís, that Semitertiaus are very brief here ; and 
Galen, as I {aid above, affirms the fame thing ; de 
loc. com. 25: and de morb. temp. towards the end, 
And now that I am {peaking of a Semitertian, 
‘twill not be improper to infert the Words of 
the Learned Foxtanus upon that Head, which 
you may read in his Commentary on Dodonaus. 
“ This Fever, fays our Author, affects the Ven- 
“ tricle, efpecially its Nervous Parts, and the 
* Liver; andfor that Reafon Ithink ‘tis jufily 
“lifted into the number of mortal Difeafes. 
* Oftentimes it degenerates into a Hectick, or 
* brings on a Dropfie, by reafon of the great 
* Obftru&ions ; as Hippocrates obferves, 1 Epi- 
** dem com. 3. Apb. s. &c. This Fever is very 
* common among the Clergy, the Nobility and 
“the Courtiers ; among Young Men, and fuch 
“as lead a flothful Life, whilft they live high ; 
* among thofe who Pamper and Humour them- 
* felves too much, and among the Inhabitants 
“ of hot: Countries ; in pufuance of which, 
“we find they're very frequent in thiopia 

“and Italy. | st 
— Now a Semitertian advances in this Order. A. 
"frefh Paroxyfm attacks the Patient every Day; 
E. F 3 V CMM 
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but one day “tis feverer with a redoubled Shiver- 
ing, and the other tis milder as every one may 
obferve. "Tis a long and dangerous Difeafe, and 
commonly attacks Men or fuch Youths as are 
upon the Borders of Manhood, and that in the 
Autumn. The Stomach is chiefly affected ; and 
the other Symptoms are fometimes a Lethargy, 
fometimes Watchings, the Tongue dry and par- 
ched, à. | 
Since I am fpeaking of Fevers, Ican't but 
mention my Surprifal, in feeing moft Phyfici- 
ans derive the Origin of Fevers from an Acid, 
and endeavour a Cure by Antiacids, to the great 
Detriment of the Patient. For if we take a tight 
View of the Matter, we fhall find that Alcalies 
varioufly alter'd,are rather in the Fault; for what- 
ever is done in a living Body, efpecially in the 
Blood, is brought about by Fermentations,which 
being repeated. again and again, rais'd to a high- 
er pitch, or unduly alter'd, produce Plenty, not . 
of Acid Parts, but ofan Alcali, Lixivious, Sharp 
and Calcin'd Salt, or the like: This we obferve 
chiefly in Fevers, in which we meet with mani- 
feft Marks of Sharp Alcaline, Lixivious and Cal- 
cind Salts, and oftentimes make a happy Cure 
only with diluting Med’cines, ‘qualifi'd with a 
gentle Acid : Witnefs, the Ardent Fevers. For 
this Reafon, I can't but extol the Sovereign Ver- 
tue of the Chiffus of Antimony, which by its fub- 
acid Quality ftifles in the Bud, many Fevers oc- 
cafion'd by a change of Air, as well as others of 
à more ardent Nature. The Fevers that rage at 
Rome in the Summer Time, upon the change of 
the Air, (not to mention the Errors of Diet, that 
are frequently committed in rambling out to 
take the Pleafure of the Country, which fre- 
pea give s rife to thefe Fevers, without any 
“influence 
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influence from the Air) the Summer Fevers, 1 
fay, proceeding from a change of Air, are pro- | 
duc'd not by Acid, but by Alcaline fharp Salts; 
for the various Particles of the Earth and of Mi- 
nerals, being rais'd up into the Air d the Heat 
of the Sun, are there attenuated by the Accefii- 
of frefh Heats, and fo cohobated and volatiliz'd 
as to aflume an Intenfe Volatility and an Alca- 
line fharp Nature,rather than an Acidity. The 
Particles thus Volatilizd, being communicated 
to the Blood by Infpiration, do firft diflolve its 
Mafs, andthe Diflolution is prefently followed 
by the Effects of Coagulation. For the 'Truth 
of this we Appeal to Experience ; For Acids, e- 
ven thofe of the ftrongeft Clafs become either 
{weet, or infipid, and «alis, after a Fermenta- 
tion, whether rais'd by the Sun, or occafion'd by 
an inteftine Motion of long: Duration ‘ for the 
Fermentation breaks the Edges of the Acid, and 
converts the Acid into an Alcali. Accordingly 
we fee 'T'reacle-Water, whichat firftis Acid, be- 
comes Sweet after two Years flanding ; nay, the 
very Acid Spirits dulcifie of themfelves by be- 
-ing long kept: And fo of all the reft. But after 
all, I don't deny that Acids pieds d in the firft 
Paflages and communicated to the Blood, may - 
fometimes put it into an irregular Fermentation; 
tho’ at the fame Time I muft fay, thefe Acids 
muft be overand over Violent ; for otherwife their 
. Edges would be fo broken by undergoing repeated 
Fermentations with the Blood, that they would 
of neceffity become Alcali’s, and fo either prove. 
Inoffenfive,or by afluming the Nature ofa Morbi- 
fic Alcali diforder the Parts and give rife to Dif- 
- eafes: Which was the Conclufion J offer'd to 
~ prove. But of this more at large ina particular. 
—— Treatife, intituled Acidwm Infons, 
Ba Of 
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Of the Worms in Children. 
I. 


Let the Difeafes of Children be what they 
will, we ought always to fufpe& Worms. For 
they either direaly feed the Diftemper, or in the 
Progrefs of it, the latent Worm-brood is ftirred 
up, and gives plenty of Worms. 

Children and Perfons of a Phlegmatic pide 
tous Conftitution (as they call it) are more, fub- 
je& to Worms than Adult and Choleric Per- 
fons. 

When Children are much given to the wring- 
ing of their Belly with their Hands, ‘tis a fign 
of latent Worms ; but if they are likewife 
troubled with Gripes, the fign is much furer. 

There's a juft occafion to v jealous of Worms 
when Men are taken defperately ill all on a fud- 
den, without any manifeft Caufe, and without 
the Symptoms that accompany other Diftem- 
pers ; when theyare feiz 'd with Apople&ick Fits, 
with a Coldnefs in their Limbs, a very low Pulfé 
(which is almoft always a fign ‘of latent Worms. 
as well as fighing ) a Speechlefnefs and fome- 
times unexpected Madnefs. In fuch Cafes there's 
nothing better for adult Perfons, than to exhi- 
bit out of Hand in Broth twelve Grains of Mer- 
curius dulcis and fix Grains of Scammony fulphu- 
rated. For Children the Dofe muft be leffen'd ; 
or which is yet better, you may give “em crude 
Quickfily er to the bignefs of a Pea with Broth ; 
for it operates miraculoufly. Chefnau. 

In the Difeafes of Children we have always 
an eye to Worms; juft as in the Difeafes of 
vo wehave fill a regard to the Menftrual 

! | Flux 
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Fluxand Hifterick Fits. Generally {peaking in 
fome ftubborn Difeafes, both of Men and Wo- 
men, and fuch as obferve no peculiar Period, we 
fufpect a venereal Contagion, which now adays 
is either Hereditary, or derivd from the Nurfe's 
Milk, or being once faften'd upon the Blood by 
the Sins of Youth and the courfe of humane 
Frailty, is neverafterwards extirpated, but ftarts 
up of afudden under the mask of divers Difea- 
fes, and creates a great deal of "Trouble to the 
Phyfician ; whom I would advife to be wife 
and fagacious. 

.. "Jake of crude Mercury right cleanfed, an 
Ounce, Grafs-Water and Purflain-Water of each 
four Ounces; Macerate for two Hours, ftir- 
ring often and tightly; then decant and ftrain 
the Water, leaving the Mercury in the Vetiel. 
There is not a better Remedy than this againft 
Worms; Witnefs Dr. Bates the Englib Phyfi- 
cian. Oy Me | 
To awake all on a fudden with a trembling, 
efpecially among Children, is taken by the old 
Women for a certain fign of Worms. But the 
fame thing happens in Eruptions of the Mea- 
fles or fmall Pox, as Chefzau teachesus; which 
I haye frequently obferv’d in my own Pra- 
étice.. aes ; 
The Colick in Children fprings very often 
from Worms. Matthews Pills, Y mean thofe 
which inEzg/and are calld Starkius’s, are very 
much cryed up for mitigating all forts of inter- 
nal Pains ; but whether that Vertue extends to 
the Worm-Colick, I have not yet met with any 
thing in Books to inform me. But of thefe more 
anon, when I come to difcourfe of the Colick. 
They are fold at Rome by Mr. Girotti an Apo- 
» "thecary. | | 
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Worms skulk oftentimes in the Cavities of 
the Gut Colon, which are fometimes very hard 
to be reach’d by Med’cines ; and thence it comes 
to pafs, not unfrequently, that the very beft of 
Remedies fall fhort of the defir'd fuccefs in the 
Cure of Worms. | 
- Drops of Blood iffung from the Noftrils in 
continual Fevers, are fometimes a Sign of la- 
tent Worms, according to the moft Judicious 
Authors. t | 
If you have but theleaft fufpicion of Worms, 
I would not have you to delay the exhibiting of 
proper Remedies, for we have frequent Inftances, 
in which they fuddenly carry off. not only Chil- 
dren-and Infants, but even adult Perfons. 
In the Year 1694, I joyned with a Friend of 
mine at Rome, in making an Experiment upon 
Worms, and found that live Worms put in the 
Spirit of Wine, and in the Water of the Infu- 
fion of Worm-feed, dy'd after five Hours: when 
putinto Wine or into the Solution of Aloes, of 
the extra& of Germander, and extra& of Jo- 
bacco, they dy'd after nine Hours. At nine a 
Clock in the Morning we put frefh live Worms 
into the Oil of fweet Almonds, and found them. 
alive the next Day, only they were ina drowfy 
languifhing Condition. Some we put into the 
Juice of Lemons, and found them not only alive 
but very well the next Day, as well as thofe 
we had put into a Veflel half full of Quick- 
filver, obferving that in this Veflel they avoid- 
ed the conta& of the Mercury, and ufed their 
utmoft Efforts to get at the Head of the 
Veflel. OM UNE | NS » 
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Of tbe Smal] Pox and the Meafles. 
l an IL 


Ámong Acute Difeafes the fmall Pox make no 
inconfiderable Fi igure, and in regard the Mafs of 
Blood isthen inflam’d, and as it were feton Fire 
and blown upon by a Malignant fort of Air, 
a Phyfician ftands in. need of a great deal of 
Léarming, Prudence, and Sagacious Patience in 
managing the Cure; nay, he is bound religi- 
oufly to obferve the Motions of Nature, or elfe 
he will fall into pernicious Miftakes. 

Thofe who purge in the beginning of the 

Small Pox, or exhibit violent Diaphoreticks, 
do frequently add -fewel to the Fever, and ex- 
cite internal Inflammations, Delirium's, inflam- 
matory Diforders of the Lungs, eat violent 
Coughs, anda great many fuch like Symptoms. 
- "Phe eruption of the {mall Pox is the Work 
of Nature ; for which reafon Nature ought to 
be obey'd, and its Motions humour'd and back'd 
by feafonable Remedies. In earneft, inthe Cure 
of Difeafes, efpecially fuch as we call Acute, 
a great Part of Wifdom liesin keeping our Minds 
untainted with the prejudices of Sciences, and 
our Theory clear of the Errors of the Schools, 
as well as unbyafs'd by Humour and Inclinati- 
on ; and in taking care not to thwart the Mo- 
tions of Nature by unfeafonable Remedies. 

If the Blood boils toohigh, if it flies up to 
the Head with a rapid Current, if Inflammati- 
ons of the 7; {cera and Delirium's are at Hand, in 
fuch Cafes I inftantly let Blood, and that in a 
Quantity anfwerable to the Urgency of the 
eccafion, ro the mean time, lprefcribe the 
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— Gelly of Hart’s-horn, the Emulfions of the Seeds 
with Water of Violets, the Oil of fweet AI- 
monds with Broth qualified with the cold Seeds; 
by which means I partly check the impetuous 
Force of the Blood, and keep it from ranging - 
beyond the Bounds of its Channel. This Me- | 
thod I continue to the fourth Day, at which 
time, if the Small Pox begin to appear, 1 affift 
and fecond the Motion of Nature with gentle 
Diaphoreticks, fuch as the Gelly of Hart’s-horn, 
Cc. and carefully obferving Nature's Progrefs, 
I give a various turn to my Med'cines, purfuant 
to the various impetuofity or mildnefs of the | 
Humours. 

About the fourth Day, if the imminent Erup- 
tion affe&s the Head with great Heat, Anxiety, 
ftartings of the ‘Tendons, Oc. I immediately or- 
der fcarified Cupping Glafles to be applyed to 
the fhoulder Blades, whereupon, there follows 
a prefent Revulfion of the raging Blood, the a- 
bovemention'd Symptoms are ftifled in the Bud, 
and foon after the Small Pox come happily out. 

If the Blood drawn from the Veins, fhows 
upon its Surface a white large and grofs Cruft, 
fuch as we meet with in all Inflammatory Difor- 
ders, it fpeaks that the Small Pox will be nume- 
rous and very dangerous. ‘This I have feen fre- 
quently, and have heard it inculcated by the learn- 
ed Phyficians that attend the Hofpitals in /ta- 
]y ; and I recommend this and the abovementio- 
ned Hints to the Reader, as being the produ& 
not of pleafant Speculation, but of patient and 
Ítern Obfervation. ^T un : ! 

If the Blood flies impetuoufly up to the Head, 
and if the Azpocondria be diftended , I order 
Spunges foaked in warm emollient Deco&ions 
to be applied to the Palms of the Hands and 
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Soles of the Feet, and by that means the Symp- 
toms are much abated. 

The Diaphoreticks prefcrib'd after the fourth 

Day, muít be more or lefs Active, in proportion 
to the greater or lefler Accenfion of the Blood, 
the Degrees of its force upon the Head, Lungs, 
and other Vifcera, and the Urgency of other 
Symptoms. 
— A flow lingring RT without fhivering or 
cold Fits, a heavy dulnefs under Sleep, a painin 
the Head and Back, fometimes a Hoarfenefs, 
fometimes a Bleeding at the Nofe, are Signs of 
the approaching Small Pox : Witnefs Dodonaus ia 
Praxi: Cap.a07 Lib. 2. | 

In the Difeafes of Children, we ought always 
to be jealous of two Things, namely, Worms and - 
the Small Pox ; and we ought never to be. 
tive of the Nature of their Fevers, till aft 
or three etos that we may be fure as to the 
Small Pox, Oc. 

When the Small Pox are a coming, I have ob- 
fery'd the Fever that ufhers them in exafperated 
with violent pains in the Back. Convulfive Mo- 
tions in the Fevers of Children, that have not 
had the Small Pox, foretel that the Smai! Pox will 
appear next Day: Witnefs Do&or Sydeubam's 
infallible Experiment. | 

We conclude therefore, that a very acute Pain | | 
in the Back, fome convulfive Motions, a Cough, 
watry Eyes, Uc. Foretel that the Fever will be - 
of that Sort which retains to the Small Pox. 

An unskilful Management of the Small Pox, 
produces inflammatory Diforders of the Breaft, 

-and fometimes a fudden Suffocation. 

Thofe who Spit much in the Small Pox, fel- 

dom dye of them; nay, I never faw them carry 
_.off one, that had the Benefit of pns. rede 
mid. 
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If an Infant is feiz’d on a fudden with Epilep- 
tick Fits, it fpeaks either Teething or the Small 
Pox ; and if the Small Pox appear after the Fit, 
they are always of the milder fort, and feldom _ 
run together. 

Take of the Oil of fweet Almonds, two Oun- 
ces; Sperma Ceti, three Drams ; diftill'd Oil of 
Rhodium, four Drops : Mix, and make an Oint- 
ment according to Art: ‘This is an admirable 
Remedy for defacing the Pits of the Small Pox ; 
it mitigates the Pain, takes off the Acrimony, 
Oc, As the Learned Do&or Bates has well ob- 
ferved. van 

If Adult Perfons are not well taken care of in 
the Small Pox, they oftentimes dye Frentick; So 
that in fuch an Age, the exceffive Heat ought to 
be difcreetly check'd, to prevent its violent flu 
ence upon the Head. 


Of the Colick. 
i. 


‘A bilious Colick is frequently attended with 
Abfence of Speech and a Hoarfe Voice, which 
lait during the whole Courfe of the Diftemper. 
This Hoarfnefs ufes likewife to appear in bilious 
Fevers, fo that we may juftly reckon ita Diag- 
noftick of fuch Difeafes as {pring from the Bile, 
or from the Salino fulphureous and aduft Parti- 
cles of the Blood. 

Ina ftubborn Colick, if there comes a Copi- 
ous and Univerfal Sweat, withan extream Weak- 
nefs, you may Prophefy the fpeedy arrival of & . 
Palfie. 

{fan unequal Diftention, and Conftipation of 


the eun and a ftiff Contra&ion of the Mufcles, 
accom 
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accompany a Colick; ‘tis a Sign the Netves are 
affected rather than ‘the Inteftines. 

The readieft conféquence ofa Colick is a Pal- 
fy ; and therefore you mult be very cautious in 
exhibiting large Quantities of Opiats ; for they 
ufe to befollowed by plentiful Sweats, and then 
a Palfy. 
| Chaniomile is the true Antidote of a Colick, 
from any Caufe whatfoever ; efpecially, if it 
comes after a Sudorifick of Harts-horn Philofo- 
phically prepar’d, Diaphoretick Antimony, and 
the Powder of Unicorn’s Horn. 

» When you ufe Opium in a Colick, be fure you 
always add Caftor; for it colit the Narco- 
tick Vertue of the Opium, and allays the Pains. 

I have frequently tryed the good Succefs of 
the following Pills in a Colick, proceeding from 
the Vifcidity, erofinefs and preternatural Acidi- | 
ty of the Aliment or Humors in the firft Paffages. 
Take Powder of Rue, and Sal Gem, of each e- 
qual Quantities, skim'd Hony a fafficient Quan- 
tity to makea Mafs. 

I muft likewife recommend to you the follow- 
ing Powder for an Arcanum, Take of the Pow- 
der of the Leaves of a wild Fig-tree that grows 
upon the Ground, and not upon a Wall, halfa 
Dram; Elm-leaves pulveriz d'a Scruple. Mix 
and Exhibit in Broth. “Twill lay the Pain im- 
mediately. "This very Powder taken in White- 
Wine is a Specifick in Nephritick Pains, only 
the Quantity of the Elm-leaves ought then to 
exceed that of the sr pd whereas in a Co- 
lick the Quantity of the Fig-leaves is largett. 

| In a ftubborn convulfive Colick, and. {pafmo- 
dick Pains of the Belly arifing from a fharp 
gnawing Matter, efpecially if accompanyed 
P with "T'hirft, drinefs of the Tongue,and an univer- 
| fal 
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fal Heat, T never met with a more Sovereign 
Remedy, when all others fail’d me, than Bleed- 
ing in the Arm, and a diluting Anodyne alter'd 
chiefly with Chamomile. After Venzfe&ion, I 
have feen the pains prefently ftifled and Glyfters 
immediately thrown out that were kept up be- 
fore by the fpafmodic Contraction of the Fibres of 
the Inteftines. "To this purpofe is the Obferva- 
tion of Spigelius, who in difle&ing the Corps of 
fuch as dyed of Semitertian Fevers, and had been 
torturd with a difmal Pain in the Belly, as if it 
had been,a Colick, found the Inteftines infiam'd 
and overun with a St. Authony’s Fire: in which 
Cafe, toomit Bleeding and fubftitute Purgation 
in its room, as “tis commonly done, isa very 
pernicious Pra&ice. 

'The Colick Pain abates a'moft always i in à 
Bath, and therefore you ought to have recourfe 
to a Bath, when the Pain is Vo bilpaté 

The Belly-aches occafioned by walking bare- 
footed upon the cold Floor, are quickly cur'd, by 
eee hot Bricks to the. Soles of the Feet ; | 
for the Pain in the Belly decreafes as the Heat 
of the Feet increafes. 

LT have obferved an odd fort of a fecret and 
unexplicable Sympathy between the Difeafes of 
the Belly and thofe of the Skin. I have feen Co- 
lick Pains turn to Arthritick ; and Arthitick 
Pains, on the other hand, taken off by the ac- 
ceffion of a Colick or a Loofnefs. To this pur- 
pofe we find Hippocrates {aid ; A loofe Belly makes 
a thick Skin, and a thin Skin makes a conftipated 
Belly. And accordingly we experience in our 
Pra&ice, that ftubborn Loofenefles are readily 
curd by Diaphoreticks, when other Med’cines 
prove ineffectual. : 


If 
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If the Excrements are not retain’d, if the Pain 
fhifts and intermits, the Patient will quickly 
be well. 

A. Colick turns fometimes to an Impofthume, 
and fometimes to a Dropfie. 

If the Pain relents upon the Expulfion of the 
Excrements or of Wind tisa good Sign, not- 
withitanding it returns again. In a Colick ac- 
company d with a Vomiting, cold Sweats, (c. 
when ‘every ahing elfe fails, the ‘Tincture of Am- 
ber, both cures the Prefent and prevents the im- 
minent Fit. 

Before you exhibit Opiats, be fure you al- 
ways inject a Glyfter. Diaphoreticks joyn'd to 
Opiats are happy Anticolick Med'cines. But 
youll do your Patient no kindnefs, unlefs you 
carefully diftinguifh between a Humoral and a 
Comvulfive Colick. Ali cold things are unfriend- 
ly to the Breaft and the Intefiines ; be fure 
therefore that you avoid 'em in the Cafe of a 
Colick. ! 

An habitual and endemial Colick arifing chie- 
fly from the Acid of Wine, is cur'd by Sudorificks 
alone, provided an Anodyne Remedy be inter- - 
lacd-in the Evening. In fuch cafes, 1 common- 
ly make ufe of a Pill made of Diajcrdinm and 
Confetlio Alchermes, or Hyaciutbina, &c. 

Matthew's (alias Starkius’s) Pills are incredi- 
‘bly Beneficial in all Pains whether Internal or 
External. In venereal Pains I ufe to mix with ‘em 
Gum, Guiacum and Mercurius Dulcis, and pre- 
{cribe our Antivenereal Deco&ion to be-diank a- 
bove it. The Compofition of thefe Pills is to be 
met with in the Eoo of Do&or Bates an 
Englih Phyfician. 

Sometimes Purgatives are of good Ufe in a 
Colick, efpecially if “tis not attended with a 

6 Vomi- 
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Vomiting and a Fever ; and if they are given in 
‘a liquid Form. In my own Pra&ice I common- 
ly prefcribe a Dram of the Powder of Cornachiui, 
ordering to be drunk above it Broth qualify d 
with Chamomile Flowers. | 

— When the Colick Pain is fixd to one Place, 
and accompany d with a Fever, it ufes to termi- - 
nate inan Impofthume ; but if the Pain fhifts, we _ 
meet with no fuch Thing. 


Of a Frenzy. 
no Dok 


In the Climate of Rome I have obferv'd, that 
Bliftering Plafters applyd to Frentick Perfons, 
killdmore than they curd, or at leaft did more 
harm thamgood: But in a Cafe of this Impor- 
tance we ought not to pafs a rafh Cenfure. ; 

In the fame Climate I’ve obferv’d, That Bli- 
ftering Plaifters apply'd to delirious Women *were 
more beneficial to them than to Men; and that. 
feveral Women in that Condition got happily 
through. | 

If a Delirium is threaten'd or appears alrea- | 
dy, inftead of Bliftering I ufe to open a. Vein 
in the Foot, or elfe the Salvatella in the Hand, 
and then prefcribe diluting Med’cines of the cold — 
Seeds, Melons, @c. By which means Ive feen 
the Dilirium quickly check'd. 

In acute Diforders a black Tongue is a molt . 
always followed by a Delirium. | 

When the Patient is Delirious with an acute: 
Fever, a parch'd Tongue, and the Signs of a} 
great Inflammation upon the Vifcera, if yout 
then apply Bliftering Plaifters, all goes wrong; 
and generally he dies in, Convulfions ; MS E 

if | 
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xf you breath a Vein in the Forchead or Arms, 
‘and then allow a liberal and continued ufe of di- 
luting Med’cines, you'll eafily compafs the Cure. 


But of this more at large in our Treatife de ufu 


Q' abufu Vificantium. 

If a Loofnefs infues upon a Delirium, efpe- 
cially when the Difeafe tends toward a Conco- 
&ion, it gives à happy Solution; and I have 
oftentimes obfervd, ) that delirious, reftlefs and 
‘anxious Patients, have been much better, in a 
Days time, after the acceffion of a Loofenefs. 
Going upon this repeated Obfervation that a 
Loofnefs takes off a Delirium. I trace Nature's 
Steps, and have tryd oftner than once, the 
good Service of the Powder of Cornachini, or- 
dering to be drunk above it large Quantities 
of diluting Med’cines, of the Decoétion of Bar- 
ley, Filings of Harts-horn, Sal-prunel and other 
dulcifying Ingredients; . efpecially if there be 
a great heat upon the Vifcera, and ground to 
fufpe& an Inflammation. 

if a Frenzy turnsto a Lethargy, “tis an ugly 


fign ; but if a Lethargy turns to a Frenzy 1t pro- 


mifes well. 

Ardent Fevers are always attended with high- 
‘colour d Urine ; and therefore if in fuch Cafes 
the Urine becomes whiter and thinner, and be 
‘accompany d with Watchings, Perturbations of 
the Eyes, a Stammering Tongue, Oc. you may 
fafely prognofticate a fpeedy Delirium. 

A thick grofs and muddy Urine in acute Dif- 
eafes, is follow’d for the molt part by Diforders 
of the Head; fo that when fuch Signs appear, 
if the Patient inclines to Sleep, and has a low 
"Pulfe, with fuch like Signs of Coagulation, you 
‘may infallibly aflure the By-ftanders, that a 
‘Lethargy is not far off. an if this fort of Urine 
ide | 25.5 is 
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is attended with Watchings, Head-aches, a dry- 
nefs of the Tongue, and a burning heat upon 
the Vifcera, a Delirium will fpeedily viüt you, 
as l have frequently obferved in the Hofpitals 
up and down Jtaly. 

According to Valfchmidius, the gentler fort 
of Acids, and the Cinnabarine Powders with 
Emulfions, are the chief internal Remedies in a 
Frenzy. ' | 

Many Mad People have been cur'd by being 
duck’d in Water, after the fame Method with 


thofe bit by a Mad Dog, whofe only Cure con- — 
fifts in a repeated immerfion in Water. ‘This | 
Method of Curing Mad People, has been try'd | 
in England with great Succefs, by Mr. Robertfon; 


as Mercurius, the Son of Helmont, informs us in 
his 'l'reatife De Homine, § 29. 


Of an Afthma. 
I. 


Unlefs you rightly diftinguifh between a Con- | 


vulfive and a Humoral Afthma, you'll never make 
a happy Cure. 

If your Patient is troubl'd with a difficulty. 
of Breathing, open a Vein in the Arm, not- 
withítanding the prefence of a Dropfie. Hipp. 
Epidem. 

If in the Night-time, efpecially after three 
or four hours Sleep, the Patient awakes of a; 
fudden, with a violent Afthma and Suffoca- 
tion Fits upon him, and prefently runs to the 
Windows in queft of the free Air; you may 
reft affurd that he has a Dropfy in his Breaít 


.elpecially if his Hands or Feet begin to fwell ; 


and the Face lofes its wonted Colour ; and a- 
bove. 


e 
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bove all, if he obferves a heavy Numnefs, or a 
beginning Palfy in his Arm. We meet jon with 
fuch a Numnefs in the Arm, in the other Difeafes 
of the Lungs, particularly a Peripneumonia. It 

a Pleurify or Peripneumonia invades Afthmatick 
aes they generally die of it. 

A Dyfary. or difficulty of Urine coming upon 
an Afthmatick Períon is a good Sign, and upon 
the fudden ceflation of the Dyfuria the Af hma 
returns. In confirmation of this, I have made 
the Obfervation feveral times, that in the Dif- 
eafes of the Breaft we ought always to push to- 
ward the Urinary Paflages, Nature having fhewn 
us the way; and that there is a great Sympathy 


between the Legs and the Breaít, as well as the 


"Privities and the Breaft ; the Difeafes of which 
Parts undergo a mutual Commutation. 

The Diureticks prepared from lixivious and 
acid Salts, are not fo very fafe in the Difeafes of 
the Brealt ; for they raife the Cough and exafpe- 
rate the Ilinefs. But, on the other hand, the 
Powder of Hoglice, the Preparations of Turpen- 
tine, the Balfom ds Peru, the Decoctions of the 


opening Roots, Ferzelizss Syrup of Marfh-mal- . 


lows, Oc. promote Urine very powertully ; and, 
at the fame time, are not oflenfive to the tender 
little Membranes of the Lunge. - 

Impofthumes happening in the Legs of Aftma- 
tick Perfons, may chance to take off an Afthma. 
Rhafis. : 

Afthmatick Fits return more frequently tn a 
cold and moift Air, efpecially after hard Drink- 
ii 

Pla Afthma may either proceed from one’s Pa- 
‘rents, or from an intemperate way of Living. 

An Afthma fticks by old Perfons till they dic ; 
and fometimes the fame is the Cafe of other Folks. 
AR G 3 Fat 
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Fat and idle Péríons are moft liable to an 
Afthma. 

Sometimes an Afthma turns to an Inflammati- 
on of the Lungs; and upon that {core you ought 
to be cautious of too volatile Remedies ; for 
thefe may readily produce an Inflammation in 
the thin and tender Membranes of the Lungs, 
continually fill'd with a great ftream of Blood. 

A violent Afthma fometimes reduces the Pati- - 
ent to the laft extremity ; in which cafe, Death 
is prevented by a fpeedy VenefeGion; and that 
repeated, if Neceffity requires, or performed in 
both Arms at once. Sperma Ceti from a Scruple 
to a Dram diffoly'd in very hot Broth, is likewife 
very ferviceable in procuring a freer Refpiration; 
but in a particular manner ‘tis of wonderful ufe 
in that fort of Afthma which is call'd Pituitous 
and Humoral. 

If an Afthma of Repletion, or that of a Ca- 
tarrh that's fpeedily diffolv'd, is attended with a 
moiít Congh, and if this Cough ceafes and the 
Excretion leffens, while the difficulty of Breath- 
icg remains, Death isat hand. Valefcus de Fa 
vanta, &c. 


Of a Diarrhea and a Dyfentery. 
I 


" Loofnefles arife frequently from Grief and the © 
Paffions of the Mind ; and are in à manner incu- 
rable, if the Caufe of the Grief remains. This — 
fort of Loofnefles ufes to be followed by an er: 
ratick Fever, till the Patient waftes and pines a- —- 
way to Death. | 

Sweating coming upon a Loofnefs {tops it. 


Loot . 
n 
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Loofneffes are pernicious in the Difeafes of the 
Breaít; they are likewife very offenfive to Wo- 
men in Childbed, and Children feiz’d with Ma- 
- ldignant Fevers. jdm 

You muft not begin the Cure of a. Loofnefs 
with Aftringent Med’cines, for by that means you 
will occafion ftubborn Obftru&ions of the Vifcera 
and Inteftines, which at laft are fucceeded by an 
obftinate Dropfy. | 
‘The eating of Meat inflames a Loofnefs, fo that 
you mult avoid it as much as you can... 

Nothing renders the Belly more coftive than the 
Ute of Venery; witnefs, Hipp. 7. Epidem. Aetins, 
lib. 3. cap. 8. Paulus, lib. 1. cap. 13. who all affert 
that the exercife of Venery dries the Belly. The 
fame is obfervd by Amatus Lufitauus, Cen. 11. 
. Obfer. 47. 

- 'Thofe who are much taken up in Study or 
Domeftick Cares, are coftive. Coftivenefs is one 
of the Endemial Diftempers of the Roman Climate. 

Some People have been curd of Loofneíles, ~ 
- and fainting Diforders of the Stomach, accom- 
panied with a Dyfentery, ‘by chewing Cinnamon 
all day long, and fwallowing the Spittle of that 
Mattication. 

. Sometimes a Purgative Med'cine raifes a dan- 
gerous Superpurgation, which frequently occafi- 
ons fudden Swoonings; and in this cafe a Scru- 
ple or half à Dram of Venice Treacle fpeedily 
puts a Stop to the Evacuation; which 1 have 
fometimes wonder'd to fee in the Hofpital upon 
the Prefcription of an old Phyfician. | 

The Smoak of Turpentine thrown upon burn- 
. ing Coals, and received by the Fundament, cures 
an inveterate Loofnefs, a Dyfentery, a 'T'eneí- 
mus, a Relaxation of the Anus, Oc. 
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If Perfons ill of a Loofnefs void a Saffron-co- 


- lourd Bile, not unlike the Ruft of Iron diffolvd, : 


or red Bricks, it fpeaks a Peftilential Humour, 
which will carry off the Patient, purfuant to the 
conftant Obfervations 1 have made upon fuch 
Inftances. Chefsuaul3-C.6. 

Ifa Loofnefs infues upon Anger, 'tis a good 
Sign, but if the Loofnefs does not appear you 
may expect a Fever. 

I have frequently obferv'd, and indeed I've 
heard it confirm'd by others, that in fome Di- 
ilempers, efpecially thofe of a Chronical Form, 
fuch as the Phthifick, Oc. and even in other 
Diftempers, the fick Perfons are taken, a little 
‘Time before their Death, with a Motion to go 
Stool, and many of “em die in the very Time of 
the Evacuation. This deferves to be maturely 
weighed. | 

A bilious Vomiting is unlucky in the begin- 
ning of a Dyfentery. Hipp. Coac. Pran. SeH. 3. 
Num. 62. 

Moft of thofe who die of Dyfenteries are 
kil'd by a Sphacelus of the Inteftines, which ap- 
pears at leaft three Days before their Death; for 
then the extreme. Parts begin to grow cold, their 


Pulfe is low and unequal, their Senfe of Thirft | 


and their Pain is not fo violent, and fome of em 
turn delirious fome Hours before they die. 


- If a Dyfentery without a Fever does not yield | 


to other Remedies, we muft have Recourfe to 


the T'ettuccian Waters, which if given according 


to Art, will infaflibly compafs the Cure. Of 
this 1 have feen two or three Inftances to my 
great Admiration. 


~ Tf the Ufe of aftringent Med'cines is followed 


by an Inflammation of the Belly, and a greater 
Difficulty in Stooling, Rhubarb ought to be fre- 
| Do quently 
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quently usd, interlacing now and then fome | 
Anodyn Mixture made of the Syrup of Corn Po- 
pies, Water of Violets, Requies Nicolai, Oc. 
By thefe means you'll make a Cure. TRUE 

In the Cure of a Dyfentery be cautious of u- 
fing too great. à Medly of Remedies; your Med’- 
cines ought to be few and fimple. Ihave often 
curd Dyfenteries with. nothing elfe but Whey 
given inwardly, and injected by way ot Glylter : 
Nay, feveral Authors take this. fora great Antidy~ 
fenterick Arcanum. Sometimes the Difeafe is 
inflamed by an over copious Inje&ion ‘of Glyfters, 
by reafon that they occafion a greater Tumult 
in the ulcerated Fibres of the Inteftines. ‘They 
ought therefore to be given but feldom, and that 
in à fmall Quantity. 
^ Y a Dyfenterick Perfon be taken with a Vo- 
miting, ‘tis a dangerous Cafe. 

"Phe Hickup is a mortal Symptom, and fo is 
the Jaundice. A Difficulty of {wallowing is the 
Forerunner of Death. | | 
In a mortal Dyfentery the Stomach is afle&ed 
as wellas the Inteftines, and that is the Source 
of fo many Evils. j | 
~The Pills call'd De Caccionde the Bafis of which 
is Cafhue, are an admirable Anti-Dyfenterick, on- 
ly they muft not be given in the beginning. — 

Ifa Dyfenterick Perfon is feiz d with an In- 


flammation of the Tongue, and a Difficulty of - 


Swallowing, there's no Hopes left. 

If the Pain is not immediately followed by Ex- 
‘cretion, you may conclude from thence, that the 
{mall Inteftines are affected. | 

A Dyfentery differs from the running Piles in 
this, that the Hemorrhoidal Blood comes before 
«the Excrements, whereas thé Dyfenterick Blood ci- 
ther accompanies or comes after the Excrements. 


If 
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Tf the Gut call'd Fejunum be afleGed, it prog-. 
nofticates Death, by reafon of the Vicinity of the — 
Liver. 

If a Dyfenterick Perfon takes Opiats, and the 
Day after appears with another Colour in his 
Eyes, he'll {carce get over it ; but if the Colour 
of his Eyes continues unaltered, "tis a Sign he 
may recover. Valfchmid. | 

You muft not exhibit Aftringents in the be- 
ginning ; and Crato's Rule, is, not before the fe- 
venth Day. ! | | 

Among the Anti-Dyfenterick Med'cines we 
cannot but recommend tofted Rhubarb, Flowers 
of red Rofes, and Nutmegs. 

The Root of Hypecacuanha is a Specifick, and 
a Remedy almoft infallible in the Dyfenterick 
Fluxes, and other Hemorrhagies, Colliquations 
of the Humours, @c. Of this I was inform'd by 
the Learned Do&or Sherard, a noted Botanift and 
an excellent Phyfician in Ezg/aud, when he travel'd 
from Rome to Germany with my Lord Townfend. And 
not long ago had the fame thing confirm d by Let- 
ters from the Excellent e. Fac. Mangetus, a cele- 
brated Practitioner in Switzer-Land. But a full 
Defcription of this Root, may be met with in | 
Pifo’s Treatife de Plantis America, — 


Of an Apoplexy. 


There's a Neceffity of diftinguifhing an Apo- 
plexy, into the Sanguine and the Pituitous kinds. 
In the former Bleeding is of admirable Ufe, for 
by that means I have feen the Apople&ick Perfons 
recover immediately. Inthe Pituitous Apoplexies, | 
an emetick or a violent Purge prefcrib'd QE oF 
LUE | an 
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hand is the only Remedy; upon which Hed 1 
prefer the Powder of Cornachini and the Infufion 
of Crocus Metallorum in. Wine. Some Appolectick 
Perfons of the pituitous Clafs, have been entirely 
curd by taking a Vomit of this Infufion every 
Month. 

- Inan Apoplexy the Illnefs runs higher or lower, 
in proportion to the greater or lefler Difficulty of 
Refpiration. If a Perfon once feiz'd with an A- 


poplexy is afterwards feiz'd with a Vertigo, he 


may expect to have his Fits again. 
Tf after Bleeding the Refpiration becomes freer 
and the Pulfe in de Order, it prognofticates 


a Recovery. 


If a Glyfter is thrown out an Hour after "tis 
given, it is a good Sign, but if it does not come 
away ‘there’ 'sDanger i in the Cafe; for it fpeaks,that 
the Intercourfe of the Spirits from the Brain tothe 
inteftinal Fibres is almoft interrupted. 

Glyfters for Apople&ick Perfons are to be given 
in a very {mall Quantity, to the end they may be 
retained and lodged longer in the Inceftines ; for 
if the Quantity be toolarge, they ran out again: 
Indeed, if they are not retained when injected in 
a fmall Quantity, ‘tis an uggly Sign, for it fpeaks 
the total. Refolution of the Parts, and confe- 
quently the Approach of Death. 

A Fever feldom follows an Apoplexy, efpeci- 
ally if it be of the Pituitous Sort. 

. If a Catochus happens in the very Paroxyfm of 
an intermitting or remitting Fever, no Remedies 


ought to be prefcribed during the Fit; forhere's - 


nothing you can give, but what will injure che 
Patient, unlefs you make ufe of Fi&tions and Re- 
vulfions which I own to be allowable. Some- 
times the Catochus difappears along vil h the Fit; 
but if it does not, ru mut let Blood jammed 
ately, 
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ately, or purge according as the Indications are; 
but if it comes a fecond time it brings Death 
along with it ; Witnefs, the learned Dodonaus in 
his Obferv. 

Valefius has obferved of Lethargick People, that 
the Pulfe which was formetly low and little, be- 
comes large upon the Acceffion of the Lethargy ; ; 
and the larger the Pulfe grows the fooner the Pa- 
 tientdies, In like manner Rhodius on Septalius, 
tells us out of Ballonius, that in all fleepy Dif- 
orders, efpecially a Lethargy and Apoplexy, 
Death approaches, when the Pulfe turns from 
little to great, and increafes fenfibly in Magni- 
tude. And I obferved the fame thing at Rome, 
1695, in the Cafe of an Old Woman, who after 
fhe had been Apople&ick for four Days, had a 
large and brandifhing Pulfe about ten a Clock at 
Night, and died about four the next Morning. 
This Obfervation I ferioufly recommend to thofe 
who practice Phyfick. | 

In 1694 in the Winter time, I obfery’d in the 
Hofpital at Rome, that when the Apoplexies were 
fevere and alteady confirm'd, Bliftering Plafters 
did no Service; nay, all the Patients in that Con- 
dition died. 

Foaming at Mouth prognofticates Death in an 
Apoplexy, Hip. 2. Aph. 43. Tulp. 1. Obf. med. 6. 
and Foreflus 10. Obf. 74.in Scbol. fays, an Apoplexy 
is alwaysa mortal Illnefs, but 'tis more fuch, if there 
appears Froth about the Mouth: And Rhafes {peak- 
ing of a violent Fever, fays, "Tis in vain to offer any 
Cure after they begin to foam at the Mouth. 

Apople&ick Perfons feldom get clear without 
the Refolution of fome Part; andif all their Mem- 
bers are feiz'd in that Paraly tick way they re foon 
carried off ; nay, fome fall into their Apoplexy 
again. 

'Fhofe 
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Thofe who are fubjec to an Apoplexy or a 
General Palfie, or are already feiz'd with either, 
are mightily "troubled: with Wind, Inflations 
in the Belly, and a rumbling Noife in the Inte- 
{tines. Now, thefe Symptoms proceed from the 
Interruption of the Influx of the Spirits thro’ the 
Nerves to the Inteftines and adjacent Parts: For 
the flefhy Fibres of thefe Parts being thereby ren- 
derd Paralytick, and their tonick Motion almoft 
funk, the Vapours and Steams that exhale from 
the Contents of the Inteftines affifted by the in- 
termixd Particles of the Air, heave up the a- 
bovementioned Parts into a flatulent Bulk, much 
after the fame manner with a Dog’s Ventricle, 
which {wells prefently upon the Ligature of the 
fix pair of Nerves. The Reafon of this Pheno- 
menon is accounted for at large in our Treatife © 
De fibra motrice © morbofa. 


ji Pain in general, of Convulfions and Convul- 
five Motions. 


Such Pains as do not yield to Med'cines, Bleed- 
ing, orother means, turn to a Suppuration. Hipp. - 
If a Shivering comes after a fix'd Pain with a 
Swelling and great Heat in the Hypochondria, 
Breaft, Spinal Marrow, or elfewhere, "tis a Sign 
of an Inflammation, and that the Humour tendsto 

Suppuration. Jacob. Comment. ad lib: 4. Coac. Hip. 

If the Pain is fix'd in one Place, and does not 
difappear upon the ufe.of proper Remedies, ler 
the Part be where it will, burn it with crude Flax. 
Hip. de affect. 5. fpeaking of the Sciatica. 

Such Pains as grow eafy without manifeft Signs 
are mortal. Hip. in Coac. 

The jovial Bezoardick is an admirable Remedy | 
for allaying the raging Pains of )the Parts, and 

throwing 
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throwing out the peccant Matter by infenfible 
Tranf{piration; but in the mean time you muft take | 
care, that thefe Pains are not gouty, venereal, or 
the like, the matter of which being retained might 
do more Mifchief; you mutt likewife take care 
not to ufe this Medicine in the Difeafes of the 
Head and Nerves, for Tin is naturally an Enemy 
to the Nerves. However I have been oftentimes 
furpriz’d to find, that this Bezoardick is an in- 
fallible Cure in Hyfterick Cafes. 

If Pains in any Part of the Body are periodical- 
ly exafperated, and return at a fet Hour, the pec- 
cant Matter is not bred in the Place affected, but is 
- deriv d from fome other Part: In fuch Cafes a gen- 
tle purging Potion, exhibited three Hours before 
the time of the Invafion, is an efteQual Remedy, 
efpecially ifthe Scene be laid in the Abdomen. | . 

In Pains of the external Parts, when all other | 
things prove ineffe&ual, you muft have recourfe 
to a Cauttick. ‘In this Cafe I ufe to apply the 
Leaves of Crow-Foot, ora Mixture of quick Lime 
and liquid Soap. This Med'cine is exrream fer- 
viceable in the Sciatica, and other Pains: Wit 
nefs, Hip. Lib. De Intern. "affe. §. 19, and Lib. De 
affect. §. 30. If the Pain is gathered up in one Spot, 
burn it; nay, let the Pain be where it will, unlefs ' 
it be in the Spleen, you will ftill find Benefit by 
burning. 

"Tis "manifeft from repea ted Experience, that 
the Pains of the Head arifing from the Diforder 
of the Stomach, do XH affe& the Forehead 5 | 
and on the other hand, that Head Aches fpring- 
ing from the Diforders ‘of the W oomb, fall chiefly 
upon the Crown and hinder Part of theHead. Ac- 
cordingly we find, Women who are fubjed to 
Bes Fits, ufe to have a Senfe of Cold in 
the Crown AF their Heads ; ; and this 1 take to 


be -— 
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be the chief Diagnoftick of an Hyfterick Cafe. 
If a Place be affected with Pain, and the Flefh 
of the Part be at the fame time Flag ggy or wafted, 

burning is extreme feafonable. Hipp. de Artic.§.5 4. 

I have remark d three or four times that the 
moft obftinate Head-aches, which were even 
“next door to Madnefs, have been happily curd, 
when all other things prov'd ineffectual, by no- 
thing elfe but the Powder de Gutteta, given to 
a Dram, with Thea, or with Broth impregnated | 
with Cowflip Flowers, Betony, Oc. Of this 
Powder fee Rzverius Cap. de Epilepf. 

There's nothing better againft Echd-aches^ OB uc 
a heavy Dulnefs in the Head, than bathing ones 
Feet in warm Water, when they go to Bed. | 

I faw very lately a Man of fourty Years of —— 
Age, curd of a very dangerous Head-ache, after 
trying all Remedies in vain, by the Juice of Beet 
Roots, ftrongly fnuffed up the Noftrils feveral 
times a Day. 

The Spirit of Salarmoniack mixt with the ftale 
Oil of fweet Almonds gives fpeedy and effe&ual 
Relief in external Pains, and Experience has 
taught me, that fpirituous Ingredients blended 
with thofe of an unctuous Character are admira- 
ble Remedies againft Pains, and infinitely pre- 
ferable to the Spirituous taken a Part. 

When the Small Pox are juft ready to break out, 
their Approach is fignified by convulfive Moti- 
ons; nay, if you find a Child feiz’d with a Fever 
that hasnot had the Small Pox before, andobferve 
- convulfive Motions upon him, with a burning 
Heat about his Loins, you may fafely prophecy, 
as I have done feveral Times, that the Small 
Pox will appear the next Day. 

According to the Hiftory of Difeafes, fome 
Children have the Meafles twice or thrice; and 
ins 
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indecd J once met with an Inftance of that Na- 


ture at Padua. 

Thofe who are troubled with the Cramp, void 
for the moft Part great Plenty of thin and clear 
Urine. 

The Powder de Gurteta is a prd in Con- 
vulüve Diforders, as well as in the Megrim, 
Head-aches, Heavinefs of the Head, Gc. 

The Balfam of Paracelfus is a molt potent Re- 
medy for all Convulfions happening after Wounds, 
Punctures of the Nerves, Oc. and indeed no Sur- 
geon ought to be without it. See the Defcripti- 
on of it in Paracelfus his little Surgery. 

. Generally fpeaking, the Convulfions of Infants 
 fpring from the Stomach, and thence it comes to 
X país that gentle Purgatives, particularly the In- 
tufion of Rhubarb, give immediate Relief. 

In convulfive Diftempers, thick and muddy 
Urine looks well; but thin and white Urine 
{peaks no good. 

There are threé’ Med' cines, that have a juft 


Title to Preference before any other in Epileptick , 


and Convulfive Difeafes ; namely, native Cinna- 
bar, Oak-fern, and Elk's-hoof. 

Your Children that have a fcabby Cruft upon 
their Head, are feldom troubled with the Epi- 
leptick Fits. 

Women taken with Convulfions after Mifcar- 
riage, find it a hard Matter to get thorough, 


purfuant to my own Obfervation. Convulfions — 


following a Frenzy are Mortal, according to 
Aetius. 

In the Diforders of the Nerves and the Head, 
the Powder of Cornachini takes Place of all 
other Purgatives. 

In Convulüve and Nervous Difeafes Violets 
are a Specifick. 


The. 


- 'The Spirit of Sal-armoniack, curdles the Milk 
in the Stomach of Children; and for this Rea- 
fon, you muft keep’ off from that Med cine, when 
you have to do with Epileptick Children. 

Youll find it worth your while, when a Child 
is taken with Convulfive Fits, to mind whether 
the Mother has her Terms upon her or not. 


Of a Cough. | 
L 4 


Coughs of long ftanding difappear upon the 


Swelling of the 'l'efticles, and a ‘Tumor in the 
‘Tefticles goes off with'a Cough: Hipp. 2. Epidem. 
Sect. 1. ‘This Remark furnifhes us with a grow- 
ing Confirmation of the tacit Confent, I have fo 
often mentioned, between the Privities and the 
Breaft, as well as between the Legs and the Breaft. 
In Children a Cough fpringsa’moft always from 

a Stomach ftuff'd with Crudities ; In which cafe we 
ought always to have a regard to the Stomach; 
but fo as not to neglect the Pe&oral Remedies. 

_A violent Cough ufes to produce a Rupture in 
Children, Mifcarriage in Women, and a Con- 
fumption in Men; for which Reafon it ought ne- 
ver to be flighted. | 

Milk is an admirable Remedy in a dry Cough, 
arifing from the Acrimony and Thinnefs of. the 
Humours. InthiscafeIufe to preícribe Milk boil d 
with the Broth of. Meat or Violet Water. 

If an obftinate Cough, attended with a Fever, 
ds proof againft all Remedies, it tends to a Con- 
-fumption, even when there's no Spitting of Blood 
.in the Cafe. When the Cough retains to other 
| Diftempers, you cannot compaís the Cure, with- 


| ; 
M 


out curing the Difeafes ‘tis tack'd to. 
bet 
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Ifa Cough happens in a Fever, the Fever will 


not be perfe&ly cur'd, while the Cough lafts. 

. Dry Coughs and a Roughnefs in the Throat, 
are occafion'd by a Northerly Wind. Hipp. Aph. 
2. Set. 3 


J fic {ometimes obferv'd that a violent Cough 


fcd in the Lungs, and. communicated to the 
Head, will occafion a furprizing Lofs of Memory 
and Reafon, as wellas'a Palfy in the Hands, and 
other Members. Boyle de Util. Pbilof. Nat. 

If dropfical Perfons are feiz'd with a Cough, it 
portends a fatal End. Aph. 35. Seéf. 6. 

I've found by Experience, that in a dry Cough 


when all “other Remedies are fruitlefs, there's a. 
great deal-of Benefit reap d from Crab’s Eyes ex- 
hibited to half a Dram in the Deco&ion of Purs @ 


flain, Coltsfoot, and Violet Leaves. 


Ina pectoral Cough, your common Remedies |. 
prepared from the pectoral Herbs are much more 


ferviceable, than the long-winded Compofitions ' 


of the Shops. | ‘Repeated: Experience juftifies this _ 


‘Truth. 


Phyficians de no Credit by adminiftring Pur- ^. 
 gatives ina Cough, efpecially that of the pectoral |. 
Form; nay, if the Cough is occafion'd by unfea- 


fonable Weather, they domoreharm than good, | 


Pe&oral Coughs are wont to-be exafperated by .- 
Purgatives, witnefs Etmillerzs; but a Purge may. 
be granted in fuch Coughs as have theirSource in — 
the Stomach, and are accompanied with a nota= - 


ble Cacochymical Difpofition in the Blood. 


Bolus’s made of frefh Butter with Sugar, did 3. 


exhibited at Night, pacity the moft violent Ca- 
tarrhous Coughs. 


Lobelius’s Syrup of Hedge-Muftard is likewife ; 


very ferviceable in à Cough and a Hoarfnefs. 


We 


> 
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We learn from Dr. Willis’s Authori: y confirm d 
by repeated Experience, "that the beft Remedy 
againit the Convulfive Cough of Children, isa 
Decoétion made of the Fern of Trees, efpecially 
that of the Oak, which is likewife beneficial in 
other Convulfive Diforders. | 

The Spirit of Harts-horn is of admirable Ufe 
in the moft violent Coughs, 


Of the Stone and tbe Gout. 
ue ‘ : 


The Stone and the Gout murder the Rich 
more than the Poor; and the Wife more than the 
Foolifh. NUN AT i : 

The primitive Parents of the Stone and the 
Gout, are, Wine, Venery, Sloth and Intemperance, 
.. Their Antidotes are, the drinking of Water, 
the ufe of Milk, Sobriety and Exercife. ^ Accor- 
dingly we fee that Zechins made a mighty Secret 
in his Confultations, of a Pint of warm Water 
taken down immediately before Dinner: Nay Pi- 
fo and Alexander recommended the fame Remedy 
many Years before Zechius, affirming that after 
the voiding of the firft Stone, they never (aw any 
more bred in thofe who continued the Ufe of warm 
Water, for a confiderable Space of Time. 
| "Tis almoft in vain to prefcribe any Remedy 


-o the Gouty, unlefs they be very temperate inthe - 


ife of Wine and Venery, and avoid both Idle- 

refs and hard Drinking. voa 

Loins, from thofe of the Nephritick Form, by 

he following Sign which never fails. When the 
atient raifes and extends his Body after bowing 
to the Ground, if the ere&ing is perform'd with 


H a : Diff- 


| You may diftinguith Rheumatick Pains in the ie 
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Difficulty and Uneafinefs, and a Senfe of bemg, 
as it were, cut thro' the middle, you may reft (a 
tisfied that “tis no Nephritick Pain, buta Rheu- 
matick Illnefs occafion'd by fharp and briny Salts 
conveyed to the Part in a ferous Humour. 

In thefe Rheumatick Pains of the Loins, 1 
haye met with great Succefs in adminiftring eve- 
fy Morning about a Pint of Milk Thea : And 
perhaps the fame Remedy would not be amifs 
in the Cafe of the Gout or the Stone. 

If the abovemention'd Signs attend Nephritick 
Cafes, and be accompany'd with Pains upon the 
external Mufcles of the Back Bone, we then look 
for external Impofthumes ; but if the Pain rages 
more inwardly, it prognofticates in like manner 
inward Impofthumes. Hipp. Sec. 7. Aphor. 36. 

Eating Musk Melons, and drinking the Water 
diftill'd from their Pulp, either cures, or confide- 
rably benefits, in the Gout or the Stine, provi- 
ded the Meafures of Difcretion be’ obferved in 

the ufe of Wine, Venery, and Exercife. 


Propar'd Hog-Lice g give prefent Relief, ina Su-. 


prefiion of Urine, andare of ufe to break the Stone. 
If other Remedies are inefíeQual in a fatal Sup- 
. preffion of Urine, let the Patient be well coverd 


and fupported by two or three by-Standers, in or- 


der to fetch feveral ‘Turns up anddownthe Room; 
For Sydenham is evidence that by this means large 
Quantities of Urine have been procur’d. 


The Pains of the Kidneys, proceed chiefly frona_ 


five Caufes; namely, a Flux or down falling of a 
fharp and corrofive ferous Humour, an Ulcer, an. 
inflammation, an Impofthume, and the Stone. 

-In Nephritick Cafes, if the Patient is feiz'd all! 
on à. fudden with a Senfe of fometl hing pricking, , 
and as twere ftinging him in the Region of the: 

... Ureters, 
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Jeeters, "tis a certain Sign of the Stone juft fal- 
ling on ‘chat Part. | 
After Bathing, and particularly the difappeari ing 
of the Pain, if it returns with the fame Violence 
and Vomiting the next Day, fooner or later, you 
may reftaflurd that the Pain is Nephritick.Che iade. 

- "The Drinking of Mineral Waters expells and 
prevents the Stone ; and if thefe cannot be conve- 
hiently come at, you may fupply their room with 
a Decoction made from a large Quantity ot E- 
ringo Roots, after it isa little bruisd. If you di- 
lute White-Wine with this Decoétion and drink 
plentifuly of it, you'll find it a very powertul 
Remedy againft the Gout and the Stone. Wit 
nels Chefuau. 

A Stone in the Bladder ufes to appear like the 
Pain of the inward Piles, but the Pain of the for- 
mer is much more violent than the latter. 

. Sometimes we meet with a Stone in the Bladder 
without any Suppreffion of Urine ; and for that 
for an a Suppreffion of Urine, cannot be given in 

r an infallible Sign of a Stone in the Bladder. 

"That fort of Urine, that has a great deal of Hu- 
mour or Matter at bottom, | is apt to breed the 
Stone. <Avicenna. 

' Jf the Patient handles his Yard frequently, if he 
has a Motion to Stool when he begins to pifs, it. 
he walks in the Streets open and as it were bandy 
legg d; from thefe three Signs, you may certain- 
ly conclude upon a Stone in the Bladder. 

Among other Remedies calculated for the Stone 
and Gout, Thea and Coffee merit the firft Rank. In 
à wandring fcorbutick Gout all the Preparations 
made from the Pine 'Tree are of ufe, particularly, 
Pine Water, the Effence of Pine, the Extra& of 
pee, and the ! like, Witnefs Valfcbmid. 
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In the very Paroxy{ms of Nephritick Pains, 
Lithontriptick and Aperient Med'cines do more 
harm than good; but on the other hand, we reap 
Benefit, from the Emollient, Laxative, and Ano- 
dyne Remedies, which unbend and mitigate the 
painful Contraction of the Kidneys and adjacent 
Parts, for by that means the Stone gets into the 
Ureters with great Facility. | 3 ) 
IT met lately with an Inftance of an Arthtitick 
Perfon at Rome, who got rid of his lllnefs upom 
voiding a large Quantity of thick grofs Urine, that 
turn'd foon after to the Confiftence of a Jelly. 

Thofe who vomit frequently, and have the Be~ 
nefit of an open Belly, are not fo liable to the 
Stone ; and accordingly we find the ufe of Glyfters 
and gentle Purgatives, is very beneficial both in 
the Stone and the Gout. This I have frequent- 
ly obferv’d, particularly at Rome in the Year 16935, 
in the cafe of a gouty Perfon that was feventy 
Years old. He was raifed up by two Servants, , 
and carried in the Morning to a Place of Conve-: 
niency for going to Stool ; but the Evacuation! 


^ qvas. no fooner over, then he walk'd back without: 
- Help, affirming that his Joints were rendred) 


frcer and nimbler by going to Stool. . ra 

In moft cafes we find that the Gout lays its} 
firft Scene in the great Toe. "Tis impoffible for? 
thofe, who ply Venery and Wine intemperatelyy 
to efcape one of the two ; I mean the Gout or? 
the Stone. [ 

If Gouty Perfons are in fuch a Conditionasad- - 
mits of no other Exercife, it would be proper to» 
exercife their Voice, either in reading aloud, om 
talking, or finging + For Plutarch in:his Book dee 
tuenda "valetudine veckons up conftant talking andi 
finging, among the feveral Kinds of Exercifes 3: 

à à upon: 
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upon which Head you may confult our Treatife 
of the Tarantula. Chap. 13. 

-— The chief Sign of a Stone in the Kidneys, isa 
fixed Pain in that Region, accompanied with a 
continual Vomiting;-all the other Signs are un- 
certain, and common to the other Pains of the 
Abdomen. 

The moft certain Sign of a Stone in the Blad- 
der, is its being touch’d by a Catheter ; for there’s 
no other Signs, but what may impofe upon the 
beft Phyfician that is. 


For an Arcanum again the Stone remember . 


Mr. Boyle's diftit’d Water of Arfmart. 

- Sometimes there is a Stone in the Kidneys 
without any Paininthat Part. I have feen two 
. Inftances of this Nature, one at Boulogne, the o- 
ther at Padua: in the diflecting of whofe Corps 
1 found large Stones in the Kidneys, notwith- 
ftanding they had never been troubled with Pains 
in that Quarter. — Zollerius in his Practice cap. de 
Hydrop, makes the fame Remark: Zn diffecting a 
bumaue Body, fays he, I found the left Kidney 
wafted and full of Matter, aud the vigbt one fi d 
with a Stone, tho the Per Soin had never complain d of 
Pain in thofe Parts. 

Thus far I have endeavoured, to chalk down 
the Hiftory of Difeafes ina concife Style, by the 
way of fcatter'd Sentences, recommended and ap- 
proved by Fin Experience : This Pve done to 


point out the Way by which the Pra&ice of Phy-- 


fick may reach the due Pitch of Perfe&ion. For 


the Purpofe: This loofe and aphoriftical Way of. 


defcribing Difeafes is of infinite Service to Pra&i- 


tioners. In the firft place, it prefents them with 


. & faithful and clear phyfical Knowledge; and fuch 
ES fprings from the Bofom of Nature, which may 
p p look'd upon as the firlt Glofs, or a per rpetual 


TH 4 Para- 
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Paraphrafe in dire&ing the Cure of Difeafes. In 
a fecond Place ; in purfuing this Method, we 
keep clear of the Errors of thofe, who, following - 
their Scientifick Method in the Definitions of 
Difeafes, (7c. do either leave out or wreft a great 
many of Natutes Precepts that fall not pattly 
within the Verge of their Method. By this means 
they perplex the true Senfe of Nature, and drop- 
ping the Kernel and Marrow of Sciences, amufe 
themfelves with the forry Remains of dry and 
empty Compendiums. The third Obfervation 
that offers itfelf upon chis Head, is, That. thefe 
Aphorifms or fnug Sentences, being not the wi- 
ther'd and fpurious Trunks, but the genuine and 
juicy Roots of the Hiftory of Difeafes, they like- 
wife difclofe the true Indications to be minded 
in the Cure, which a Methodical Difquifition 
can fcarce do ; for there one Part gives Light and 
Colour to another ina circular Way, and the gra- 
tifying of the Underftanding is morein View than 
doing Juftice to the Nature of thething. A fourth 
Advantage accruing from our fententious Way, is, 
the paring off a great Part of that Labour and 
Study, we are wont to employ in polifhing and 
imbellifhing Sciences by the fevere Laws of Me- 
thod: I mean, in making the artful Dedu&ion and 
Connection of Parts, infetting forth the Hypo- 
thefes upon which the Matter is rear'd, in amaf- 
fing great Store of Imbellifhments, and fuch other 
recommendatory 'Trappings, as ferve more for 
Ornament than for Ufe. Such are the fevere 
Bonds of the Schools, which íqueeze out the 
Truth, and wind up meagre and wither'd ‘Trifles. 
Now, by: defcribing Difeafes in fcatterd and 
ftraggling Sentences, . we avoid both thefe and 
many other Ínconveniencies. This fort of Sen- 
tentes may be compard to:a Looking-Glafs of 
| | Metal, 


| 
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Metal, which does not reach the due Reprefen- 
tation of Images ‘till “tis polifht to the laf De- 
gree ; for in like manner our Aphorifms, having 
andergone the File of repeated Experience, af- 
ford a juft Reprefentation of the Method of 
Cure, purfuant to the genuine Image of. Nature. 
Among thofe who ftand up in Tufüfication of 
this Truth, we meet with the divine Hippocrates, 
a Man that blended his Learning with Pradence 
and Diícretion, that built much upon Experience 
and Obfervation, and courted neither the jargon 
of Words nor the pageantry of Method, but 
fingled out and difintangled the true Nerves of 
the Science. My Lord Bacoz takes the fame fide 
of the Caufe in his Book of Morals, where we 
find him {peaking to this purpofe. “ As in the 
* way of Life, the A&ions of Men lie ftragling 
without Compa&nefs or Order, fo fcattered 
* Hints and Inítru&ions are moft ferviceable ; 
* for the methodick Way of treating Sciences, 
“brings in the Art in an entire and coherent 
* Body, upon which Men turn fo fecure, as if 
* they had already canvaft its higheft Myfterses, 
So far my Lord. But “tis needlefs to infift upon 
a Subje& that lies almoft beyond the reach of 
Difpute. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. i 


Of tbe various Ages and Progrefs of Pbyfick, 
s ECT | 


Aving thus deteéted and gone through the: 


chief Hindrances in the way of Practice, 


we lie under an Obligation of going yet farther. | 


If we bend our Thoughts upon the feveral Ages 


of the Pra&ice of Phyfick, I mean its various. 
-Progrefs, Heighth and Declenfion, we'll meet : 


With little to brag of; abating for thofe happy 
Times of the Grecians, in which the Pra&ice of 
Phyfick flourifh'd, and was almoft at its Meri- 
dian. For tho’ the Grecians did but prattle 
idly in forming Syftems of Phylofophy, and pin'd 
all their Judgment of natural things upon noify 


Difputes (excepting Democritus and his Follow- - 
ers, who tacitly rip'd up Nature without opening — 
che Schools ; ;) yet in fixing and promoting Phy- - 
fick they adted a very wife Part, and truly fhewed - 
themfelves to be Inventors: So that this is the | 


only Nation upon Earth, that by a certain nati- © 


onal Right lays claim to the Glory of the moft .- 
folid Knowledge of Phyfick. Of this Truth we - 


have an illuftrious Inftance in the School of Coos, 
an eternal Monument of which is at this Day 
known to us under the Title of the Works of 
Hippocrates. Calius Aurelianus, Aretaus, andthe 


other Grecians who livd in the fucceeding Ages, — 
. down to Galen’s Time, are farther Proof But — 


in the ‘Time of Galen, or at leaft foon after, the — 
Roman Empire being broke in upon by the fatal | 
Power 
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Power of the barbarous Nations, not only Phy- - 
fick, but even the other glorious Monuments of 
ancient Arts, were almoft bury'd ; and their ca“ 
lamous Fall continued unrepaired to the Time of 
Charlemaigne, nay, even to the ‘Tenth Century. 
Phyfick having wandered without a Guide or , 
Light in that wide extended Defart of ‘Time, 
ftumbled at laft upon the Pipes and Reeds of the 
Arabs, who converted the a&ive and mafculine- 
Science of the Grecians, into an Exercife of Wit 
and Fund of Difputes, ating the part of Chil- 
dren, who are apt to prattle, but unqualified to 
beget. “T'was chiefly upon thefe Confiderations 
that the celebrated Fuchfius razed their Learn- 
ing to the Ground, as appears from his Inftitu- 
tions, Lib. s. cap. ult. and Fernelius treading in 
his Footíteps, prefac'd to his King with the fol- 
lowing Inve&ive againft the Arabians, “ The 
“ Arabs, fays he, paffing into Zzaly, through a | 
* Channel of Barbarity and Filth, bred Apothe- 
* caries and Mountebanks rather than true Phy- 
* ficians; and raifing all their Conclufions upon 
“ naked and empty Words, without the Sinews, 
* without the Laws of Demonítration, have left 
“the World a Legacy of Jargon and Noife, but 
“jittle or no Inftrudion. They delivered the . 
* Rules of Evacuation in fuch a cloudy and in- - 
* conftant Way, and dipd them fo deep in the 
“ obfeürity of Controverfies, that the ableit Phy- 
* ficians are often at a lofs to know what fort 
* of Remedy they would be at" So far Ferneliss. 
And what he has faid of the Arabs, may be 

- applied with equal Juftice to the other barbarous 
Schools. or ae 2^ 


IL After 
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After the Arabians had continued their unjuft 
Monopoly for feveral Years, Phyfick thus tofs'd 
and fhatter d with fo long a Storm, fled at laft 
to the Jtalaus, in hopes of a kinder Harbour. 
The Latins being long unacquainted with Sciences, 
Ínatch'd up the firft Books that came to Hand ; 
and thofe were either written, or adulterated 
and corrupted by the Arabians. This Arabian 
Contagion did fo unhinge and fink their Minds, 
that for a long time, they utter'd no Words, and 
harbourd no Thoughts, that did not relifh of 
their Learning; nay, the Plague made a fpeedy 
March even to foreign Univerfities, and particu- 
larly thofe of Spain ; for at that time all the Rays 
of Sciences fprung only from daly, and Foreigners 
confulted her as an Oracle. And if we take a 
narrow View of the Books and Studies of the 
Phyficians that livd from the eleventh to the fif- 
teenth Century, well find them to be nothing 
elfe, but undigefted Medleys . cull'd out of the 
Arabian and Grecian Authors, Commentaries and 
Glofles in order to unfold their genuine Sence, 
and at laít a Perplexing of Phyfick, inflam'd with 
Theory and fuch like flender Appendages. The 
Italians, particularly Mr. Fab. Calvus, Martianus, 
Septalius, c. were the firft that fhak'd off the 
Arabian Yoak, and ufed their utmoft Efforts to 
reftore the primitive Wifdom of the Grecians, 
with reference to Phyfick. After them the French 
imbarkd in the fame Defign, particularly Dure- 
tus, Ballonius, Hollerius, and Sacotius. ‘These 
worthy Authors manag’d their Provinces with 
fuch diftinguifhing Excellency, that if they did 
not go beyond the Greciaus, at leaft it muft be 

| ownd 
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. ownd they chalk'd down the true Method of | 
Cure according to their Prefcriptions. This Do-. 
&nne being communicated to a'moft all the U- 
-piverfities in Europe, it excited at the fame time 
other learned Men, to inlarge and confirm it. 


TIL 

Scarce had the Pra@ice of Phyfick arriv 2. at 
this State of ‘Tranquillity, when the upftart Pa- 
- racelfu, backd by all the Gang of Chymifts, rai- 
fed a new Tumult, and laid frefh Cloggs upon. 
the true PraGtice. Nor was this long paft, when 
Helmontius with his Retainers inlarged its 'Trou- © 
bles, in fo much that all the Conclufions of na- 
tural Things were chaind down to a Chymical 
Furnace. It muít be own'd indeed, that thefe 
two noble Authors have confiderably enrich'd 
the Pra&ice with a new Invention of Remedies, 
which all Phyficians ought chiefly to have in 
View; and have done very good Service in firi- 
king out fome Prejudices, that had crept into 
Phyfick, through the Ignorance of the Arabian 
and falfe Interpreters. But when both the one 
and the other take upon them to account for the 
Caufes that give rife to Difeafes, and the Pha- 
nomena that accompany ‘em ; being prepoflefsd 
(themfelves) either by the reading of Books, or 
the firting Experiments of the Furnace, they lay 
ail their Strefs upon the Philofophical Hypothe- 
fis of their own three Principles, without ever. 
defcending to Pra&ice, or making their Remarks, 
whether the Hiftorical Progrefs of Difeafes, and 
the Efforts of Nature in promoting or oppofing | 
'em, are exa&ly anfwerable to their Arbitrarv 
Opinions, By this means it came to pafs, that 
By not only difturb'd the Repofe, that Phyfick 
then 


\ 
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theh enjoyed, but likewife were forc'd, tho a 
gainit their Will, to fee in their own Pra&ice 
the very Errors they had cenfur'd in the Galeni- 
cal; for their Defign did not reft in unhinging 
the falfe Method ufed by the Galenifts in the 
Prefcription of Remedies, which indeed wanted 
to be corre&ed ; but it extended to the explo- 
. ding of the Remedies themfelves, namely, Biced- 
ing, Purges, Bliftering, Plafters, and the like, 
as being ufelefs and pernicious to Mankind. 
Now whether this proceeded from Ignorance, 
or from Spite to the contrary Se& ; "tis ftill cer- 
tain, that in this Age it has raifed fo much Con- 
fufion in Phyfick, and fuch Differences and Feuds 
among Phyficians; that inftead of a regular and 
correct Practice, we meet with nothing but. a 
hungry Barrennefs, ftarvd with Want and wafted 
with Contention, which at once robs us of the 
Liberty of thinking and judging, and drives us a 
long Way back from the true Path of inftru&ive 
Nature. 


IV. 


No fooner was the Chymical Buftle pacified, 
than Pra&ice was brought into frefh Trouble, 
by fo many new Syftems of Philofophy, that 
this fertile Age has produced: I mean the Car- 
tefian, the Demotvitan, the Mechanical, the Phy- 
fico-Mechanical, and an Infinity of other Syftems; 
the Founders of which and their Retainers, tho’ 
unacquainted with the firft Elements of Phyfick; 
had neverthelefs the Self-fufficiency to dip into 
that Science, and form Conclufions of the Hifto- 
ry of Difeafes from their fpeculative Inftitutions. 
In Imitation of them the Phyficians became al- 
together Philofophers, and being allurd with 

| the 
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the "Tranquility of abftra&ive Wifdom, raisd up 
a contentious and wrangling Sort of Philofophy, 
in the room of the Practice of Phyfick, which 
can’t well be feverd from a Bed of Sicknefs. 
And confidering, that for almoft fifty Years laft 
paft, the World has been fo much amufed with 
Novelty, that very few have applied themfelves 
to folid and attentive Practice; we cannot think 
1t ftrange, that the numerous Phyfical Books pub- 
Tifh 'd within that Space of ‘Time, have nothing 
in “em but pure and abftractive Philofophy, ata 
time when the Conclufions form'd upon the 
Motions of Nature are tumbl'd down and fhat- 
terd, and the very Principles of Pra&ice are. 
handled down in füch Perplexity, that the moft 
accomplifhd Phyficians are at a Lofs to deter- 
mine, what Pofitions to entertain, what Author 
to credit, and what Courfe to fleer in purfuing 
the Cure of Difeafes. Upon the whole, if we 
maturely weigh the prefent State of Practice, 
well find it under violent Commotions, and ex- 
tremely perplex'd with lean and empty Axioms, 
and fome falfe general Pofitions, deriv'd either 
from the divers Sects of Phyficians, or the pre- 
pofterous Laws of Method, or from the favou- 
rite Notions and Prejudices peculiar to each 
Phyfician. If we meafure its Age from the fore- 
going Obfervations, we'll find it ftill within the 
very Boundaries of Childhood, and that very _ 
little time has been fpent in A it? Tor 
fetting afide the happy Times of the CY 
in which Med'cine flourifh'd and was almoft at 
a Ítand, the Arabians trampled it under Foot, and 
ie aue idend better'd its Condition, but did 
not improve it much, And fo of the reft. 
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C H AP XT. 
Of the Sources of Theory and Praéice. 
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Phyfician can never recover his afcendant | 

over Nature, without a dutitul Obedience; 
for Nature is conquer d by obeying and humour- 
ing her, I mean in the Way of Pra&ice by Ob- 
fervation, and that of Theory by DifleGion ; 
and in regard the Bafis of Theory is lodg'd in 
Philofophy, that fort of Philofophy mut il- 
luftrate the Theory of Phyfick, which diffe&s 
Nature, and makes a due Separation of its Parts. | 
Such was the View of Democritus’s School, and 
of a great many experimental Philofophers of 
this our Age, whofe Induftry has without Dif- 
pute enrichd the Modern Theory, with a vaft 
Stock of Certainty. It being therefore once 
known and acknowledg’d, of what Importance 
Obfervation is to Pra&ice, and DifleGion to 
Theory; tbe Mind being conftantly equippd 
with Subfidies from each, will form Indications | 
of Cure that may be depended upon for a Cer- 
tainty, and laft unfhaken thro’ all the Periods of : 
Time, abating from what Allowance is to be 
made for the Unconftancy and Viciffitude of 
things. 


IL 
"Tis an ancient Proverb, That the Drinkers of 


Water cannot entertain the fame Sentiments with 
thofe 


thofe who drink Wine. And indeed it hits the 


. 

Be | 

Phyficians nicely, they being row divided into 
 fuch various and oppofite Seas = For we may 


fay of 'em what Sir Francis Bacon applies to the 
"Philofophers, that many of 'ém, both Ancient 
and Modern, have fwil/d down a riw Sort of 

Liquor, fuch as Water, which either forung nà- 
turally from: their own Conceptions, or was 


pump up, like Water out of a Well, by Lo- 
Sick. So that “tis no Wonder if their Sentiments 
re vallly ditierent from thofe of Hippocrates and 
his Followers, who drank and tranfmitted to Po- 
fierity a^ Liquor drawn from an infinite Number 
of the Grapes of Obfervations, and thofe gather'd 
in Bonchnes in due Seafon, and in time cf Matu- 
Tity, Íqucesd in a Prefs, purg'd and clarified. In 
€areft; chefe- fagacious Men were fenfible that. 
the Di(eafes of humane Bodies can't be appeafed 
by the abftraGive Opinions and Syltems of the 
Brain, to which the Irdufiry of Men fhould be 
naild down as toa Pillar: They wilely perceived 
that the ftooping of cur Genius to teal things, 
the conquering of Nature by Submiffion and Q- 
bedience; and the ftubborn Patience of Obferva- 
tion, do bring to light fuch Precepts 4s will be 
ówn'd by all the Poffe of the Phyfical Train to be 
the fix'd Standard of Health. 


pope TIL 

h : / 1 

" Hitherto Phyfick has been too curious and 
minute upon empty Trifles, it has been.fenflefs 
ind fevere in contemplating and commentin 
upon the Works of a few Men ; .and dull and 
hort-fighted in tracing the Effe&s of Nature 
ind of Difeafes, No wonder then, that being 
till cramp'd within its ancient Bounds, "tis at a. 


me x Lofs 


! 
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‘Lofs to fix upon any thing that is certain, with - 


r.ferenceto the confummate Hiftory of Difeafes ; 
as well asthe Indications, Remedies, and Precepts 
peculiar to each Diftemper. We can't think it 


flrange, that being in this Condition, it fhould — 


ftili run further into Confufiony and be as "twere 
mird. "Tis no Surprifal, that while 'tis exalted 
with the Fumes of Speculation, it undergoes the 


fame Fate with the Statues and Idols of the Hea= — 


thens, to which Homage and Adoration is paid, - 
tho’, at. the fame time, they neither are mov'd 
nor receive any benefit. Whereas, on the other 
hand, the Mechanical Arts that glory in Experi- 
ments, grow and improve every Day.  Tnefe 
General Obfervations being thus premisd, we. 
come now to enquire what Improvement the 


' ancient and modern Phyficians have added either 


to Theory or Pra&ice; and how far either of 
thefe can reach in the due Cure of Difeafes. 


IV. 


The Theory of the later Authors, is much 
more certain, than that of the Galenifis. For 
the former is grounded upon Experiments made 
with Diligence and Repetition, and drawn from 


the Sterehoufe of Natural Philofophy: It lays | 


down, and demoniirates the Caufes and Sym= 


proms of Difeafes, not by uncertain Conjectures, — 


but by Mathematical ‘Truths, that fhine as clear 
L] CN 3 . 
as the Sun; and has carry d. the Demonftration 


. fo far, that what became barbarous in the Hands 


- , 6 4X " . 
of the Barbarians, and was calid in queftion by 
the learned. World, does now fhine in a clear; 


Light, the Cloud of Ambiguity being happily: 


difpeld. “On the other hand, the Galenical 
Theory does not only feduce weak Minds from 
| the 


the true Road of Prá&ice, by an idle ‘Train of 
Quellions; but by a naufeous Repetition of 


‘Things already faid, a Barrennefs ct Invention, 


and an Oftentation of Logical Quibbles in 1e- 
futing and retorting Arguments, covers its Pra- 
Gice with the greateft Obfcurity, ard tacks the 
Cure of Difeafes to uncertain and cbfcure It ci- 
Cations. Hence it came'to pafs, that fuch In- 


decercies, Abfurdities, ard {candalous Feuds, 


have at all times prevail'd among Galei’s Se&. 
As for the later or modern Phyficiehs, ss] have 
already done Jufiice to their Thecry, fo I can’t 
but prophefie, that a regular ard {ucecef{sfui Chas 
recter will attend their Pra&ice in time to comes 
There is fcarce any Scierce, but what in thefe 
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our Days does, by the firgrlar Bourty of the — 


Aimighty, bosfl of Repofe ard Eafe, after being 


| fo long tofs’d, and edvarces very ecrfiderably ; 
| erly the Predice of Phy fick, by Lhnow rot what 


fatal Mifcherce, lies fill mev ^d Up in its anci- 


| ent Limits, and lags far behind the Theoretick 
Part. ; / 


& B 
| ; t UM. 
\ 
| 


The Galenical Pra&ice is infinitely preferable 
to that of che Moderns; for if we confid-r the 
Surewdnefs and Importarice of either their Dis 
agnollicks, Prognofticks, or Cures, tho’ blended 
with {ch Dregs of Theory, vell find 'em wor- 
thy of Commendation. This Happinefs of our 
Ancefters in the Way of Practice, feems to be 
only owing to that immortal Patience in ma- 
king Obfervations, by which they firmly refo'v'd 
to adjuft all the Periods of the Hiftory of Dif- 


eafes; and that not faintly, or by Starts, but- 


In a grave, difcreet, and mature Order, Ard 
2 the 
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the Light of Nature and Experience being con 
ftant and perpetual, the Obfervations. derivd . 
from thence, could not but gain a further Con* . 
firmation and Approbation, in fo long a Series - 
of Years. This we obferve in a diftinguifhing © 
manner im Hippocrates, who, like an infpird | 
Prophet, forefeeing the Rifque that Pnyfich | 
would run, if deftitute of mature and repeated | 
Obfervations, was the firft that trod the Path | 
of continu’d and heap'd Experience; and, in his” 
Enquiries after Nature, confulted rather Natore | 
her íclf chan his own Thoughts, By this means, | 
he boriiutted the Phyfical Tribe. to the true 
Springs of Difeafes. But the Moderns follow 2 
another Courfe, having, by virtue of Diílecions — 
and Experiments made upon natural Things, at- 
taind fome Certainty in the Way ot Theery, 
they fancy d that this Theoretick Certainty would | 
redourd to the Hiftory and curative Conclufions | 
of Difeafes ; without apprehending that thefe | 
requir/d. à. new arid. peculiar Exercife. Being - 
buoy'd up with this Fancy, they not only bent” 
all their Thoughts and Labour upon the 1 
‘Theory alone ; but, which is yet worfe, they | : 
form’d Conclufions of Pra&ice from the Rules 
of Theory, and, by confounding the one with. 
the other, perplex'd the whole Art, and gave oc# 
cafion to the pernicious Errors that Phyfick? 
eroans under at this Day. "Tis the Office of 
Theory to give the Reafons of the Phznomena” 
that accompany Difeafes; to make a juft Come) 
parifon between the antecedent, and the conco= 
‘mitont Symptoms 5 "to trace the occult Caufes. 
‘of Difeafes, and the true Source of thefe Caus 
fes; ee in fine, to explain and account for fee 


Wt eg 


*veral ‘ot! 'dliines of that Nature ; by which? 
means the. i Phyfician may be euabldds to proceed | 
more 
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qore openly.in adjufling the. Indications, and 
depart from the precarious Meafures. of, Empi- 
ricks.. But the peculiar Butinefs. of Practice, lies 
jn managing the Hiltory of Difcates, in judging 
of the Adminiitration ot Remedies, and the.Sa- 
 tisfaction due. to Iudications, and. adjull ing all 
| the weighty Concerns relating to the Cure of 
| Difafes, .purfuant to the Laws o£. Experience. 
He who purfues a contrary Courfe, and promif- 
uouily forms his Notions of Practice from the 
Rules. of T ncory, will never be a ipn Pra&i- 
"tioner.. But give me the, Man that diligently 
perufes the Writings of the ancient Pra&itioners, 
that retain'd to the School of Coos, and with his 
-utmoft Efforts imitates their fingular Solidity of 
Practice ; Vil warrant you. he'll be a Friend to 
| (Truth. . Let me advife you, young Men, to re- 
ject evil Counfel, and mantuily purfue this noble 
Study ;.the Study of the ancient Practice, from 
which, as from liberal Fountains, we dts all 
our Knowledge of practical Wifdom ; ; and indeed - | 
we meet with no Piece of Learning that’s either 
more ufcful, or more praife-worthy. 


mas for d other i of Difcourfe, whether 
i^ or Pra&ice is of moft ufe in the cure of 
Difeafes ; you muft know in the firít place, that 
the ancient Greciazs. were ftrangers to the Sub- 
‘divifion of Phyfick into Speculative and Pra&ical. 
"This fatal Divifion was firft minted by Ferain, 
an Arabian Do&or that was either bewitch'd 
with the Pleafure of Speculation, or fcard with 
the Labour and Drudgery of Pra&ice, in com- 
piling the Hiftory of Difeafes, and tracing their 
^ mdi Caufes, And y after he was DEN "d 
3 or, 


bi 
| 
be 
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for it by Alcorazoen, as Averrh-es informs $5 1 
Tratk. 1: Part 1. fupe Cauticos. 1n earneft, "is 1 
no ftrange thing that tnis Divifion is not ue ] 
oned in tne Monuments of the Cooz School, and 1 
of tne ancient Greciaus down to the Time of — 
Galen ; for as Lfaid above, again and again, the 
Profeüors of that School laid down this for a | : 
Certiinty, That as Phyfick took iis firft rife 
from Oolervation, fo *cwas to be learn’d ard ap- | 
plyd to pubick Ufe by the means of Oofervati- 
on: And what we now perform by the Ruiesof | 
'Jaeoty, was acted by them only by a quicknefs ! 
of Pup ede confirm'd by long ufe; by vir= - 
tue of which they adjufted the Indications of | 
Cure, after a narrow furvey of the Obfervations ^ 
they had formerly made upon the Nature and | 
 Hiltory of Difeafes, and ferioufly accommod:ted — 
to the benefit of Man: In the mean time, up ; 
ftarts the Empirick Sed, which exploding. all 4 
Taeory, ‘and difclaiming all manner of Reafon= — 
ing in the verge of Phyfick, trufted to Eyperi<— 
ence alone in the Cure of Difeafes ; and this their 3 
Experience was not repeated, but ftupid and fu-- 
pine ; not fourid out by a Thread of Defign, 
but dropt from Chance, and Mountebark all o- | 
ver. By this means Phyfick was oyer-run with | 
fuch numerous and prodigious Abfurdities, that 
fhe had funk intirely. if Galen had not appear’dl 
on her behalf about the firft Magius: of Chrifti- - 
anity, and ftem'd the Current of growing Error? 
with a fpeedy and prefent Remedy; I mean by - 
jnilituting, or rather prudently and vigoroufly.- 
confirming a Se& of Rational Phificians.. This” 
Society, which I call Rational, ftood upon two. | 


Pillars, namely, Reafon and Obfervation ; but 
at that Juncture of time the greateft Deference. 
was SE to Reafon ; partly; becaufe they were — 
afraid 1 
a 
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afraid of ftumbling upon the Errors they had’ 
 charg d upon the Empiricks, that weit upon tafe 
| Obfervations; and partly, in regard that the 
| nimble and clean way of Reafoning, afpir’d to 
by Galen and his Followers, took more with 
| the World, than the harfh Patient, and repeated 
Way cf Oofervation injoind by the School of 
Coos. So, trom that time, there arofe a fort of 
Diitinction between the Reaf.uing and tne Odfer- 
ving Part of Phyfick, which came to be. more tre- 
| quently took notice of in the infuing Ages ; till 
at laft the Arabians brought in an open Divorce 
| under the Heads of Speculative and Pra&ial, 
| which continues to this Day. ‘Tinis Speculation 
or Theory, being all ‘of itrear'd upon fome Pnilo- 
| fophy or other, the Tenets of which were the 
| Standard of its Rules, ir has been diverfified in 
Proportion to the Variety of Philofophical Sy- - 
| fiems ; and thus has the Practice of Phyfick had 
fo many various ‘Turns and Shapes. Valefius, a 
| very learned Author, interlac’d his Writing here 
and there with feveral Pra&ical Precepts; and, | 
perhaps, would have inferted more, if his vigo- 
| rous Appearance on the behalf of Logick, had 
mot put him upon determining the Hiftory and 
Cure of Difeafes, by the Rules of that wrang- 
ling contentious Art, The fame Charge lies a- 
gainft Argen erius, Maffarias, Mercatw, and moft 
of the Galenifts that flourifh'd in the Three Cen- 
| turies preceding the laft ; particulary Capiracists, 
whofe Works are fharply cenfored by Ga/p. 
| Hoffman, upon the abovemention'd Score, But 
gn this Age, in which natural and experimental 
 Philofophy has been happily purfu'd and improv d, 
and the Theory of Phyfick grounded upon it: 
who would not think that Pra&ice is thereupon 
aO o l4 fct 
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fet in a true Light, and recommended with a 


due Confirmation. ' 


EVIL. 


. ,Since Phyficians began to examine the Stru- — 
dure and Actions of a living Body, not by Phy- 
fico-Mechanical and Chymical Experiments, but ' 
by Geometrico-Mechanical Principles, they have 

_not only difcoyer’d an infinite Number of Things ' 
that were unknown to former Ages; but have | 
made it out, That a Human Body, as to its na-_ 
tural Actions, is truly nothing eife but a Com- | 
plex of Chymico-Mechanical Motions, depend- | 
ing upon fuch Principles as are purely Mathema- 
tical. For whoever takes an attentive View of 
its Fabrick, he’il really meet with Shears in the 
Jrw-bones and ‘Teeth, à Phiol in the Ventricle, 
-Hydràulick ‘Tubés in the Veins, Arteries, and — 
other Vefiels, a Wedge in the Heart, a Sieve or © 
Straining-holes in the Vifcera, a Pairof Bellows 
in the Lungs, the Power of a Leaver in the * 
Mufcles, Pulleys'in the Corners of the Eyes, and 7 
{o on. ~* And tho’ the Chymills explain the Pha~ — 
moment Of natutal “Things, by the Terms of Fu- — 
fron; Sublimation, Precipitation, (Cc. and fo make ^ 
a separate fort ot Fhilofophy ; yet all thefe ought. - 
to be imputed to the Force of a W edge, Balance, 7 
Leaver, Spring, and fuch like Mechanical Prin- "© 
ciples. “ Now, “fince the Natural Effe&ds of an’? 
animated Body cant be accounted for with ) 
greater Facility and Clearrefs any other Way, 4 
than by thofe’. Mathematico-Experimental Prin- 
ciples, by which Nature fi peaks her own Minds; — 
Yam likewife of the Opiniob, that the preterra- | 
tur] abd morbifick Effe&s can't be demonftrated a 

with more Certainty and Evidence than by that | 

; : : 4) 
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fame Method; and fo I conclude, that the The- 
ory whicn ftands upon fuch Principles, cught to 
be reckon’d more certain than ali the reft.. In- 
deed if all Difeafes fprung from the D:forder of 


the folid Parts, the Origin and Caufes of the. 


preternatural Etiects we meet with. in them, 
would queltionle{s be eafily pointed to by the 
abovementioned’ Principles; But confidering that. 
the greateft Part of ‘em owes their Origin to 
the various Complexion of Fluids, we mult not 
be furprizd to find, that the true and genuine 
Caufe of Diíeafes, can never be found by Theo- 
retick Philofophical Principles. For the ablef 
Philofopher and the greateft Mater of the belt ° 
Hypochefis that is, will be forc'd to acknow- 


ledge, after all his Meditations and Labour in 


tracing the true: conitituent Parts of any Hu- 
mours, That the Minima, or leaft Particles of 
any Humour of the Body whether. natural or 
fickly, lie beyond the reach of all Art and Spe- 
culation: And all the Advances of Phyficians 
upon this Head are nothing but Wild-fire, that 
do not fo much as, touch upon the Subftance of 
the Thing. But afterall, tho' the true Configu: 
ration and Texture of fuch.Humours is unknown 
to us ; yet in the way of Practice, "tis fufficient 
that we have learn'd by Experience the various 


' Brogrefs, Exit, and Declenfion, of their Motions; 
for being excited and dire&ed by Nature, they 


unfold to us the true Springs of Indications, for 
the exhibiting or fhifting of Remedies. Now, 
) LJ . 3 

thefe Truths being premisd, we can't but con- 


. fefs that the Art of curing Human Bodies is ac- - 


quit d oily by Ufe and Exercife ; and corfequent- 
ly, that Practice is of more Importance than the 
Theory, to the Cure of Difeafes, (v hich was 
the fecond Head of Difcourfe.) The fubtiler a 
DE tae Mathe- 
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Mathematician is he runs the Divifions of Na» | 
ture finer; and therefore I would not have you — | 
to take all your Conceptions of Phyfick to be - 
Truths, till they have ftoed the Teft of Practice. — 
What repeated Experience recommends to you _ 
for a Truth, that you may always depend upon 
as fuch. You can't judge whether Wine is good 
or bad, without tafting it; He'll ne'er make a 
perfect Mufician, that does not practice finging ; 
nor an accomplifh'd Soldier, that neverviütsthe | 
Field. Men hatch a great many thirgs in their — | 
Cicfets, that they take to be reafonable, and in — | 
deed certain; but when they defcend to Ufeand , 
PraGice, they find ‘em to be not only abfurd, 
but in a manner impoffible. And on the other 
hand, how many things are there (efpecially i£ 
we talk of Cures and Remedies) that upen their 
firít Propofal are branded as ufelefs, and incon- 
fiflent with Reafon; and that either becaufe 
they do not jump exa@ly with our Hypothefis, 
or becavfe we know of no probable Reafon ta .- 
inforce them: And after all, when we put'em | 
upon the Foot of Pra&ice and Experience, we 
find 'em both ufeful and certain. Upon the . 
whole, ’tis to be hóp'd that Phyfick would re- | 
ceive much more confiderable Reinforcements, if 
in time to come the World would allow to The- 
ory and Practice their refpe&ive and peculiar 
Claims, * dud a 
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CHAP XI = 


4 Metbod propos d to young Beginners, of 
: Jorming a juft Hypotbefis of Difeajes. 


SECT. 1 


€ Uch Things as are grounded npon Nature, 

y improye and come to Perfection; bur that 
Which has no other Root but Opinion, varies, 
and fails of Increafe. A notable Inftance of the 

— latter we have every Day in the Phyfical Mat- 
ters, that are built upon an uncertain ard pure- 
ly opiniative Hypothefis. Nay, if we were to 
make a flri& Enquiry after the chief Impediment - 
that has contributed more than any thing elfe, 
to our not having any certain and ftanding Sy- 
ftem of Phyfical Matters, we'd find it to be this, 
That Phyficians would. not join and duly fute 
the Force of their Mind to that of Experience. 
Cefalpinus, a very acute Italian, made the firft 
Difcovery of the Circulation of the Blood, and 
reckon'd the Circulation was perform’d in the 
Space of 24 Hours, as he tells you at large, 
Quafl. Peripat. Lib. s. Ouaft. 4. But in regard "twas 
only'a Pointednefs of ‘Thought that led him to - 
this noble Invention, andthat he never confult- - 
ed fuch Anatomical Obfervations and. Experi- 
ments of natural Things, as were proper for im- 
.. proving the Thought ; we can't think it flrange 
that he left the Difcovery unfinifh'd, and, like 
_a Diale&ick Combatant that confided too much 
4n the Strength of Wit, fell fhort of the Victory. 
Harvey taking notice of this, refoly’d to confult 
at hot 
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not only Reafon, but Experience upon the Head ;- 


and with that View he tortur'd Nature with Expe- 


riments, and teasd her with Anatomical Ditie~ 


ctions, till he forcd her to confefs the Truth. 
Thus did he, beyond the Expe&ation of Man- 


kind, compleat the immortal Invention of the ^ 


Circulation, by a Sort of Mixture of Reafon and 


Experience. The Difcovery thus finith’d, flew - 


fpeedily like a Meilenger of ‘Truth acrcfs the 
Seas, and over the 4/ps, and coming with ad- 
mirable Celerity to the Knowledge of all the U- 
hiverfities and Colleges of the whole Phyfical 
Orb, was entertain'd and approv'd of, wemine con- 
tradicente. For this Reafon, I prefume, ’twill 
not be like the Winds, which tho’ violent in the 
Quarter from whence they come, are broke and 
lowerd when they reach the remoter Regions ; 
but will undergo the fame Fortune with. the 
great and huge Rivers, which are large indeed 
at the Head, but receiving perpetual Supplies in 
their Progrefs, inlarge their Channel, and {well 
higher the further they go from the Spring. 


Ir. 


| 


The Knowledge that Pra&itioners have hi- 
therto boafted of, has been the Produ& of Opi- 
nion, and not Nature. To pafs over other In- 
{tances in Silence, we fhall only touch upon 2 
Fever, concerning the Eflence cf which there has 
becn fo many Hypothefes contriv’d in this Age, 
that a Man of Senfe cannot but be ftunn’d when 
he thinks on it. ames Sylvims, in con jun&ion 
with all Bezrekcé's Followers, was of Opinion, 


‘That Heat is not the Caufe, but the Ef&e& and | 


Symptom of a Fever, and that a quick Pulfe is 
Dot a sign of the fwifter, but of the flower Mo- 
S | | og ee tion 
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tion of Blood; fo that he plac'd the-Effence of 
all Fevers in the. coagulation or incraflation of 

^the Blood. Going upon thefe Topicks, he ba- 
nifhes Bleeding and cooling Remedies from the 

Cure of Fevers; and, on the other hand, re- 
commends -fpirituous: and. volatile Ingredients, 
and fuch as difiolve the pretended coagulation 

of the Blood ; and thefe he prefcribes promifcu- 
oufly id all Fevers, and in all the Pericds of the © | 
Diftemper. Thefe Abfurdities he runs to in E 
purfuance of an Hypothefis that fprung from his 
own Brain, and not from the Hittory of Matter 
of Fa&. Helmcnt and Campanelia, whote ‘Tenets 
are much the fame, aflerted that a Fever is ' e 
not a Difeafe, but the Remedy of a Difeafe; 
call'd up chiefly by ‘Nature, in order to throw 

| outa peccant Matter blended with the Humours: 

For this Reafon their chief Aim in the Cure of 
all Fevers, was, to feed and iticreafe the febrile 
Fire, by healing Remedies, and {uch as, to ufe 
their own Words, corroborate Nature, and ena- 

ble her to diflodge. the Enemy that hangs upon * 

her Shoulders, with greater Facility and Expe- 
dition. Heuricus Screta reviving the Opinion of 
Diocles, ‘when. buried almoít in Oblivion, derives 
all Fevers from the Inflammation of the Vifcera 3 
and upon the Confideration that an Infemmati-~ 
on prefuppofes an Obltru&ion in the Veflels, or, 
as he fpeaks, a Hindrance to the Circulation of 
the Blood, he condemns Bleeding, Purging, and 
fuch other Remedies as cool and moderate aii 
overbearing. Heat in the Blood ; and throws the _ 
whole Cure of all Fevers upon diflolving, {pivi- 
tuous, and alcholine volatile Remedies, or fuch 
of that Form as difcufs the pretended Obitructi- 
on and Inflammation of the Vifcera.. 'Yhe Ca: te- 
fian Philofophers invented a new. Hypothetis of 
I evers, 
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Fevers, in purfuance of their own Principles $ 
Their Sentiments were, that in a natural State 
the fubtil Matter ranges continually thorough  . 
the Blood with great Celerity, and paítes through 
its Pores in a {trait Caannel ; by which means _ 
it produces and feeds the natural Fermentations _ 
in the Humours : But if it fo falls out that thefe | 
Pores are put into Diforder, and fluffed witha 
 grofler Subftance, the {wilt and ecntinuéd 'Tho- 
rough-fare is thereby oppos'd ; upon which this 
Matter undergoing a violent Agitation, raifes 
molt vehement Moticns in the Biced, in order 
to recover its wonted and clear Paflage thorough 
that Mafs. Now, this violent Commotion in 
the Blood is by them callda Fever ; for the 
Cure of which, they recommend fach Remedies, 
as by their fpirituous {lender Particles are capa- 
ble to difcufs, diflolye, and throw out by Sweat, 
or the other Ways of natural Evacuation, that. 
grofs, thick Matter, that ftuffs the Pores of the 
Biood, and makes them depart from a fireight 
Line. By this means, fay they, the fubtil Matter | 
obtaining a clear Paflage, ranges thorough the 
Subftance and Pores of the Humour, not impe- 
tuoufly, but gently, and in compliance with the 
Laws of Nature. 


> 4 
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Tr. 


I prefume no body is unacquainted with the 
Hypothefes of Sylvius de le Bue, Bontekoe, Braa- 
nen, Jones, Piens, and a great many more, that 7] 
appeard firft on the North-fide of the Alps: 4 
Nor can any Phyfician be ignorant of the Opini- 
on of the Galexifts, who in expleining the EG 
fence of a Fever, being prepofiefs’d with a falfe 
Prejudice, that the Humours of Animals were 

capable 
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capable of Putrefa&ion, did not ftand to affirm, 
that the greateft Part of Fevers derive their Ori- 
gin from the Putrefaction of the Humours ; and 
being impos'd upon by the vulgar Opinion, that 
Humidity is the Mother of Rortennefs, declaim 
fo violently againít the drinking of Water in Fc- 
vers, that they would fuffer their Patients to run 
the greateft Rifque, rather than to allow them 
one Drop of Water; and accordingly we havea 
great many Inflances of Perfons that dy'd of Fe- 
vers, in which Water was prohibited, whofe 
Heart and Lungs were found to be dry and wi- 
 therd. "Thelc things premis'd, "tis obvious, that 
among fo many Opinions and new Inventions | 
of this Age, the Nature and Cure of Fevers is 
fo far from being iiluftrated and afferted, that it 
is rather perplex’d and cover'd with Confufion. | 
The Fever rages and burns fill; ay, it burns ——— 
: both in the Schools, and in the Patients Houfes; - | 
and the World would have groan'd under the 
fpreading of that difmal Fire, if one Author, a- 
mong fo many, had not fhone out in this Age, 
lmean Thomas Sydenham, the YImbellifher and 
Ornament of our Profeffion, who laying afide - 
the Fictions of Opinion, applied himfelf whoily 
to Obfervation, and dwelt with Nature from 
his younger Years to, a good old Age ; by which 
meaus he at laft difclos'd a more probable Hypo- 
_thefis of the Nature of Fevers, and a more plau- 
fible Method of Cure; nay, his Learning and 
Sagacity was fo much diflinguifh'd in the curing 
of Fevers, that his Countrymen commonly cali'd 
him, The DoHr for Fevers. This I have been 
feveral times inform'd of, by the Engl Gentle- 

men that travel into thefe Parts, 


IV. 
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. Whoever takes a narrow View of fome of the 
Hypothefes of the Moderns, and the Ground- 
work they go.upon, will perceive plainly, that 
What thefe Authors had in view, was to pleafe 
and gratifie the World with a new fort of Spe- 
culation, or elfe, that they were ignorant of the 
Rules, that are. proper to be obfery’d in the con 
triving of fach Schemes: For to: inflance in the 
Nature of Chylification (which wiil afiord us a 
fufficient Tafte of the reft) this Age has produc'd 
as many Hypothefes upon that Head, as there 
are Experiments from the Chymical Furnace, or 
the Philofophical Laboratory. Both the Chymifts 
and the experimental Philofophers have obíerv d, 
that from the » Mixture of two or three Bodies, 
there fprung a third of a whitifh Colour, affirm'd 
that the Chyle is elaborated in the Ventricles; 
and difpos'd to allume the Nature of Blood by an 
Artifice of the fame Nature. And, which is 
| yet more pernicious, they drew from thefe exter- 
nal, and, perhaps, fortaitous Mixtures of things 
‘the Indications of Cure «for. Cruditics, Inappe- 
tency, and the other Diforders of Chylificationy 
which ought to have been deriv'd from the aged 
Obfervations made upon fuch Difeafes and their 
Symptoms, But befides the Falfity of the Af- 
fertion, that the Conco&ion, Separation, Diflo~ 
lation, and other natural Fun&ions .perform’d im 
the Vifcera, obferve the very fame Meafures 
with thofe of a Chymical Furnace ; this unfea~ 
fonable Jumping from two or three Experiments 
of any Nature whatfoever, to the forming of ge 
- neral Syftems, does not only block up the Way 
that leads fireight to the unfolding of any thing, 
E: | ut 
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but drowns the PraGice of Phyfick in frefh Er- 
rors every. Day. | 


V. 


. I would not have any one to think, that this 
harfh Way of treating the Hyporhefes of the 
Schools, fpeaks me an Enémy to all Hypothefes: 
For, not to mention that I have always purfu'd 
that Study, and recommended it to others, pro- 
vided they be exa&ly anfwerable to the Laws of 
Nature; my chiefeft View in this Performance, 
was to eflabiifh a ftrider Concord and Union 
between Obfervation and Hypothefes than we 
have yet met with. "Tistruein giving my Senfe 
of Hypothefes, I talk in this firfl Book harfhly, 
and almoft indecently: but that I was mov'd to,. 
partly by-the Extravagancy of the Phyficians of 
this Age in hatching fuch Inventions, and partly 
by the prepofterous Application of fuch arbitrary 


Schemes to the Cure of Fevers. The Ant gathers | 


and applies its whole Collection to ufe: Tult fo 
do the Empiricks, who hunt up and down for 
Experiments, and thofe neither confirmed by re- 
peated Obferyation, nor weigh’d in the Palance 
of clear Reafon ; and foon after make ufe of them 
without Diftin&ion. The Spider {pins ali its 
Threads out of its own Body, without gathering 
Materials from abroad ; and the fame is the Pra- 
tice of the fpeculative Phyficians, who may 
be juftly call’d fophiftical. But the induftrious 
Bee behaves itfelf better than the reft, it gathers 
indigefted Honey from the Flowers, and then 
digefts and ripens it in the little Cells of its 
 Vifcera ; and, in fine, works upon it with great 
Toil and Labour, "till "tis work’d into the high- 
eft Degree of Perfection. Now, in our Protefii- 
ia K on, 
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on, We want that fort of Phyficians which imi- 
tates the Bee: For fome of theim treat Nature 
only by way of Abfiraction, till they come to 
the potential and fhapelefs Matter ; others again 
infifting too much upon Particulars fubje& to their 
Senfes, but not examin'd by Reafon, are fome- 
times fo perplex d with the Confuhion of things 
that they contemn fome things as being beneath 
their Regard; and others they dread, as being 
100 difficult, and beyond their reach. 


VIA. 
When I confider the Power and Effects of the 


Imagination of fuch Authors, as have a won- 
derful Propenfity for the minting of new Hypo- 
thefes, 1 obferve they're. drove upon the Study 
of Innovations, chiefly by two Motives; name- 
ly, either the Profpe& of purchafing that Glory 
that is wont to be liberally beftow'd upon new 
Difcoverers of Things, and Inventors of Opini- 
ons: or elfe, from their Difappointment in plod- 
ding a long time upon Books, in order to find 
out fome probable Reafon for Things, without 
meeting with Satisfa&ion; which puts “em üpon 
canvafüng the Subje& in their own Thoughts, 
and coining Reafons to themfelves. “And if it 
happens that thefe new coined Reafons pleafe any 


Part of the learned World,.° they foon after en-— 


deavour to enlarge their Stock of Glory, by 
- 3 . . *. 
rearing upon “em an intire Syftem of the Uni- 


verfe, or of fome whole Art. Now thefe Men > 


. 1 . E P , 
being endow d with a ftrong Imagination, cant 


hear of another Man's Opinion, but maintain 
their own flifly, and take it to be more certain | 


than all the reft. If by Reading or Experience 


they light upon any thing, that gives but the leaft 
1 Coun- 
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Countenance to their Hypothefis, they not only a- 
dopt it, and twift itin with theirownSy[lem, but 
cry it up mightily as being a thing ot the gieat- 
eft. Certainty imaginable. But, after all, that 
violent Paflion for efiablifhing their own Syftem 
for éver, confounds the Ideas of the Mind a 
thoufand Ways, and very often reprefents to "em 
the Objects of things, not fuch as they really 
‘are, bur fuch as they would have ’em,. 


VIL: 


But for the. Purpofe. If you would have a 
perpetual and flanding Hypothefis, of Neceffity 
it mult proceed not from the Authors Noddie, 
but from the things themfelves, and muft have 
an exaét Connexion with Obfervations, and the 
fixd Phenomena of Nature; | A Specimen of this - 
Truth, we have, among. other Ehbilofophers, 
from the Aftronomers. "The Hinge. of all. Aftro- 
nomy turns chiefly upon this, that from Obfer- 
vations firft made upon the Phenomena of Cele- 
{tial Bodies, the Intelle& fhould afterwards rife 
to "Theory, or to Hypothefes nicely agreeable to 
the Rules of Geometry ; that from a full and 
mature Survey of thefe Hypothefes, they may 
be able to foretel and adjuft che Motion, Situa- 
tion, and Conjün&ion of thefe Bodies, Accord- 
ingly, the Aflronomer’s firk Care is to purchsfe 
& long Series of Obfervations; after which he 
afpires to Theory, in order to affign "ema pro- 
bable Reafon. "Tis true, the Aftronomers have: 
form d feveral Syftems of the Heavens, and thofe 
Contrary to onc another ; namely, the Prolemaick, 
Copernican, ‘Tychonick, Semi-Tychonick, &c. But in 
Predicting the Phanoniena of the Stars, and com- 
puting their Motions ; that is, in foretelling 
og K 2 Eclipfes, 
ds 
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Eclipfes, the various Afpe&s of Planets, Oe, 
they all keep clofe to the Truth, and do not 
difler a bit from one another. Now the Mytte- 
ry of the Matter lies chiefly here, that, tho 3 
particular Aftronomer may form in hisown Mind. 
a peculiar Theory of the Stars, yet all their The- . 
ories aré drawn from the fame conftant Obfer- 
vations of the Celeftial Bodies ; for whatever 
one obfervd, is likewife obferv'd by another. 
"Tis only the Reafon (going by the Name of 
Theory) why thefe Bodies appear and move af- 
ter fuch a manner, that. depends upon the Will 
of Men, and accordingly ufes to be as various, 
as there are various Ways among feveral Men of 
thinking and explaining themfelves : So that tho - 
they difagree as to the Reafon and ‘Theory, yet — 
confidering that every one’s Reafon is grounded 
upon the very fame Obfervations of Celeftial Bo- | 
dies, "tis no wonder they all agree in the Predi- 
&ion of Truth. 


VIII. 


Pra&ical Phyficians ought to follow the Éxam- 
vle of the Aftronomers, in forming the Hypothe- 
{es ‘of Difeafes : This they will be able to do, i£; 
they be once acquainted with the Language of | 
Nature, and its Ways of Exprefüon; that is, if 
they have been long employ'd in obferving the - 
Events of what is beneficial,and of what is hurt 
ful. "After that aged Obfervation has given them . 
to know, that in fuch a Difeafe fuch a thing al- - 
ways happens, and that after a determin'd man-- 
ner; then is the Seafon of raifing their Thoughts s 
‘to form an Hypothefis, and fix it upon the fore 
faid confiant Motions of Nature, in producing? 
or curing this or that Diftemper. This Truth is: 

AUS not. 
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not only verified by Experience, but vindicated ne 
by Dr. Sydenham, in adjuiting the Hypothetis of 
the hifterick lünefs. ‘This Author is of Opini- 
on, that the hyfterick lllnefs takes its Rife trom 
the broken and languid Condition of the Spirits, 
upon which they. iy out into Effervefcencies and 
irregular Motions, and produce hylterick Con- 
vulfions, together with the adjoining Symptoms. 

The excellent Dr. Sydenham did not cull this 
Hypothefis from his own Fancy, as Men com- 

monly do; but after a frequent and repeated | 

 JObfervation, that Bleeding, Purging, acid Sy- : 
rups, and fuch other Remedies as enervate the 

Blood; that Grief, Watchings, Faíling, Food 

that gives ill Juice, and fuch like Caufes, did 

either occafion or exafperate the Diftemper ; and, 

upon the other hand, that Steel, Venice ‘Treacle, 
exhilarating and fpirituous oily Med'cines, Ri- - 

ding, ftaying long in the Country, Wine impreg- 

nated with bitter Herbs, and the like, did either 

totally extirpate ór mitigate the Diforder: Upon 

this Obfervation, I fay, he did not ftand to af; p 
fert and form an Hypothefis, that hylterick Fits | 

proceed from the broken and almoft drooping 

Spring of the Spirits, and the Mafs of Blood, its 

- being depauperated, and flript of its nobler and 
balfamick Part. He fteddily affirm'd, and made 

it out by Experiment, that the Indications of 

Cure ought to be fetch’d from this Hypothefis. 


IX. 


Confidering the chief View of an Hypothefis, 
is to affign the Reafon of the Phanomena of Dif- 
eafes, that fo the Mind may proceed with more 
Freedom and Clearnefs in fingling out the Indi- 


gations of Cure, “twill therefore be equally ne- 


K4 ceffary, 
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ceflary, that it be grounded upon fome general — 
and moft evident Principle, that’s common toall — 
Things. Now fuch a Principle can be nothing ~ 


elfe but Figure and Motion: For Figure is ftiil 


fuch as it really is, whether it be perceiv'd by. 


Senfe or not, or whether it be perceiv'd aright 
oramifs And as for Motion, fince there is no 


Se 
eit oe 


fuch thing as abfolute Reít in corporeal Beings, | 


and that all Bodies enjoy their particular Moti- - 
on, to which they owe all their Alterations, for 


better or for worle : Upon this Confideration, 1 
fuy, it can't be, but that the Reafonings ground- 
ed upon thefe two primary Qualities of Bodies, 


are encitul'd to a greater Certainty, than others. 


that are tack'd to a Principle of a quite different 
Nature. This appears in the modern Theory, 
which being founded upon the Laws of Mecha- 
nicks, Figure and Motion, affords a happier, and 
more certain Solution of the Phznomena of Dif 


cafes, than the Theory of the Galenifts that was 


pinsv'd. to the empty Fi&ions of firft or occult 
‘Qualities. And here, in confirmation of the 


foregoing, as well asof the prefent Thefis, I muft 
tike nctice by the Bye, that tho' feveral Hypo- 


thefes may be form'd concerning the Breeding 


and Curing of Difesfes, which are infinitely dif- 


ferent, and fometimes feieh’d, as it were for Di-' 


verfion ; yet while all of “em appeal to the fame 


ftending and continued Obfervatioris of Difeafes, 


they muft all be equally happy as to the Cure, 
whici makes a Parallel to what I obferv’d but 
now of the Aftronomers. 


X. 
A 


"Tis certain that Pra&ice fprings from a Mix- 

^ ? > : . 
ture, as twere, of Reafon and Experience, and 
| | | is 
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is confirm'd by the fame: But in order to ma- 
nage this Matter happily, and without Error, 
"twill be neceflary, above all, to take care that 
the one does not incroach upon the Prerogative 
of the other; that is, that the Power of adjufting 
and forming Judgments of Difeafes, bealiotted to 
Obferyation alone; that Reafon or Hypothefis 

-be aliow'd the Province of foiving tne Phanome- 

na of Difeafes, and giying Reafons for the ap- 
parent Motions of Nature. For my own fhare, 

I flick to an Hypothefis, as long as I find it ex- 

actiy anfwerable to the Footfteps of Nature ; but 


if ic fwerves never fo little from that Standard, : 


I prefently drop my Theory, and follow Nature, 


which is always the belt Guide. For confider- 


ing that the fpecifick Alterations and Deprava- 
tions of the Humours, peculiar to every Difeafe, 
lie too too remote to be reachd by humane 
Thought ; we are forcd to point our Cure, not 
_to their effential Nature, but to their more ge- 
neral Caufe ; varying our Method now and then, 
;either upon the fpontaneous Advice of Nature, 
which it ,ufes to give in the Eradication of Dif 
-eafes, or upon our own repeated Experience, 
which gives us certainly to know, what Method 
:js moft proper to conquer fuch or fuch a Diftem- 
per. In the mean time, be it known to young 
Phyficians, that there cannot be a more certain 
Sign of the Truth of Hypothefes, and certain 
‘Ways of Reafoning, than that of a happy Suc- 
cefs in the Cure of Difeafes, when regulated by 
their; Prefcriptions: If we find it otherways, we 


anuf not lay too much Strefs upon ‘em. Thofe © 


who negle& this Caution, .will fall into pernici- 
ous Errors, and give frefh Provocation to the 
ignorant Mob to upbraid the Phyücian with Ig- 
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"Fisnot Opinion, but certain and demonftra- 
tive Knowledge, that will do our Bufinefs: We 
mult not difpute, but effectually try what Na- 
ture acts or will bear; and what we cannot reach 
by Sveculation, we muft not prefently brand for 
an Impofübility in Nature, and fo reproach Na- 
ture with the Infirmity of our Art. We muft 
bend our Thougits with all Diligence and Con- 
ftancy, upon the difclofing of new Methods and 
new Rules for curing the Diflempers we call in- 
curable : for tho’ fome of 'em are in effe@ incu- 
rable, yet the greateft Part are only fuch, not 
from the Impoffibility of the thing, but from our 
Weaknefs. Hiftory is evidence, that they have 
been curd feveral times by other Phyficians ; 
and I fee no Reafon why the Cure fhould not 
lait as long as the Diftemper. We ought like- 
wife to employ our felves, in finding out new 
‘Means and new Meafures, for the happier and : 
eafier Cure of. the Difesfes, that are commonly 
call'd curable. Let us difplay our utmoft Efforts, 
that Life may be prolong'd, or that a Method 
may be found’ to keep back old Age; that the 


true Nature of the Blood, and other Humours, 


or their genuine conftituent Parts may be fome- 
time fet in a clear Light; and that, either by 
Analogy with other Animal or Vegetable Li- 
quors, or by the Help of a Microfcope, when 
they are juft taken out of the Body, and fpread 
upon pellucid Glafs; or by fome other Analyfis 
that may be more proper. Let our Care be to 
comfort and refrefh our Patients in the very A- 
gony of Desth ; for "tis the moft fcandalous 
thing in the World for a Phyfician to xs in 
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Back upon a Difeafe as incurable, and bid adieu 
to his Patient, two or three Days before he dies. 
We ought ftill to try new Remedies, and fhift 
about upon feveral forts, to the very lait Gafp: 
for while the Soul hovers within the Body, there 
is fill fome hopes to be plac’d in our admirable 
Art. In fine, we ought to make it our earnelt 
Bufinefs to find out fpecifick Remedies, and fuch 
as will infallibly anfwer every Diftemper, not to 
mention the Infinity of other things that are {till 
wanting in our noble Profefiion ; to the end 
"that God the Creator of all things, may enrich 
the Family of Mankind with new Bleffings thro’ 
our Hands. | 


CHAP. XII. 
The great Importance of eftablifhing Precepts, 


or certain and conftant Rules, to be made 
uf of,as a Standard, by a puzzled Pbyfician 
in tbe ambiguous Events of Difeafes. 


SECTT 


HO’ we have fhown in the foregoing Chap- 

ters, that Theory and Hypothefes are ne- 

ceflary both for tracing the Caufes and Effects of. 

Difeafes, and for a Dire&ory to Method ; never- 

thelefs when we come to the fik Man's Bed, we 

find they frequently fruftrate our Hopes, in pointing 

.to a Method of Cure; nay, fometimes we find | 
_ our Patient benefited by what either is, or feems, 
contrary to the very Circulation of the Blood; 

which, undoubtedly is the fureft Hypothefis that 

4s: For this Reafon I am of the Opinion, that 
^ nothing 
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nothing can be more conducive to our Profeflion, 7 
than the daily Inveltigation of new Heads of 
Precepts or Sentences, confirm d by long Ufe and — 
mature Experience, with Reterence to the Diag- 
nofticks, Prognofticks, and Cure of Difeafes; tor ^ 
they not only feldom impofe upon us, and that. 
for tne Reafons mention'd above, Cap. 2. $. 7, 8. 
(X feq. but difcover to us at firlt View, and 
without the long-winded Turns of Theory, the 
true and perpetual Indications of what's to be 
done. Nor is this Opinion of mine the Fiction 
of a timorous and doubtful Mind, but the very 
Method of Writing and Teaching, obferv'd by 
Hippocrates in all his Books, and after him con- | 
 fiandy purfued by all the wifeft Pra&itioners,; 
f that grext Mon had not been fully affur d, 
that this preceptive Method was preferable to all © 
others, ard more corducive to the Benefit 
of the Sick, and the Confirmation of Phys 
fick; queftionlefs, he would never have fiuck 1 
fo clofe to it, beth in the Courfe of his Pradice, — 
and the Tenor of his Writings. In Imitation ~ 
therefore of his Example, I puipefe here to lay © 
dov n fome d. 1 which I know to be certain, 7 
either from the eft. Authors, or from repeated — 
Obfervation in divers Hofpitals of Laly. Thefe — 
/^ il ferve as a Pattern for young Beginners, by, 
which they may toke their Meafures in tracing | 
new Precepts every Day. They are as follows. | 
In the beginning of acute Difeafes, Purgation = 
is pernicious, efpecially if perform'd by violent 
Cetharticks. "Tis in vain to obje&, that many 
Fevers are ftified in the beginning by exhibiting 
a Purge; for if we confider the Matter narrow- 
ly, fuch Fevers are only gentle Syzocba's, or fuch 
as arife from Food of bad Digeftion taken in too 
plentifully, and ftagnating in the firlt Weil 
! : uc 
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Such Fevers as are truly acute, donot cometoa 
Period fo {con ; for according to Hippocrates, 
their Crifis, appears much about the 14th Day; 
and, in regard the Caufe of acute Fevers is in the 
beginning of the Difeafe confufedly blended with 
the Mafs of Biood, and deeply immers’d in it 
(which the Ancients call'd the State of Crudity). 
‘and confequently unqualified for Depuration ; 
4f you exhibit a purging Med'cine in that Jun- 
cure, you'll either evacuate what is not to be 
“evacuated, or kill the Patient; or which I have 
frequently obferv'd, exafperate the Fever, and 
make it double inftead of fimple, and produce 
an infinite Number of other Symptoms, that ei- 
ther were not before, or at leaít were much 
milder. ! | 
Further: In the beginning of acute Fevers, 
you mult avoid not only Purgatives, but likewife 
volatile Diaphcreticks, and fuch other impetuous 
Med'cines : for at that time the Blood being o- 
ver and above inflam'd, and altogether difabled 
for Depuration, by reafon of the Crudity and 
"Confufion of the peccant Matter that puts it in- 
to. Agitation, “tis irritated and fet on fire by fuch 
Remedies; upon which it fepairs with a preci- 
“pitant Courfe to the Head, or thé other Vifce- 
ra, and there produces fatal Stagnatidns, or ma- - 
ny other Symptoms that did not appear before ; 
fuch as Deliriums, Watchings, fyn:ptomatick 
‘Sweats, Anxiety, Ánguifh, Thirft, and the like. 
For my own Part, I’ve obfervd nothing more 
frequent after the exhibiting of a Purge, or any 
"other impetuous Med'cine, than the Exacerbati- 
“on and Reduplication of the Fever. 

In Inflammations of the Pleura, Inteftines, 
"Bladder, O'c.. If the Pain abates of a fudden, 
while the Fever and other Symptoms increafe 
(md : er 2g ! with 
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ofa few Hours; for it {peaks that the Difeafe. 


with an intermitting and low Pulfe, know fora 
Certainty that a Delirium will come in the fpace 


is turn'd into a Gangrene. 
IL 


I have frequently obferv’d, that fuch Pleuri- 
tick Períons, as came to have Impofthumes in 
their Ears, were all cur d. 

Thofe who in the beginning of a Fever had a 
Motion to vomit, and thro' the Negligence of 


.the Phyfician, or the Impotency of weak Nature, 
did not a&ually vomit, I have found frequently | 
to be feizd in the Progrefs of the Diftemper ; 
with fevere Loofnefies. 


In an Obftru&ion of the Viícera, if the Face 


(£cps up its natural lively Colour, you may rea- 


dily undertake the Cure ; for fuch Patients may - 


eafily be fet right. But if the Face isvery much 
alter'd, and the whole Body is over-run with an 
univerfal Palenefs and Leannefs, avoid to meddle 
with ‘em if you can ; for 'twill be a hard Mat- 
ter to cure ‘em. However, the Cafe is quite 
diflerent in a Cancer of the Womb ; for then the 
Face keeps to its natural Colour, and the Cheeks 
are of a rofy red Colour. ! 

In a Perippeumonia, if the Fever, Cough, and 
fuch other Symptoms are exafperated the fifth 


Day, the greater the Exafperation is, the more . 
Aflurance you have that Death wiil enfue on the | 


Seventh. 

If you are troubled with four acid Belchings, 
abftain from Wine, and you're curd: Inftead of 
Wine make ufe of Water impregnated with A- 
nife-Seed and Cinamon. After you're well, you 
may return to Wine again. " "n 
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In the cafe of a Sciatica, if you exhibit a Pur- 
gative (Syrup of Buckthorn with Wine I com- 
monly ufe) at the very Hour of the firft Invaf- 
on, or at leaft a few Hoursafter, you'll find that 
after the Operation of this, or at moft another 
fucceeding Purge, is over, the Patient is certain- 
ly curd. But this will not hold, if the Difeafe 
is of feveral Days or Month’s fianding. 

In all Difeafes whatfoever, be fure you always 
mind the Tongue ; for that affords a more cet- 
tain and naked View of the ftate of the Blood, 
than any other Sign. All other Signs do fre- 
quently miflead us, but this feldom or never; 
and unlefs the Tafte, Colour, and other Quali- 
ties of the Tongue return to their natural State, 
if you confult your own Credit, you'll never 
think the Patient well. 


As many Days as the beginning of the Fever 


lafts, the fame will be the Duration of the In- 
creafe, of the State, and of the Declenfion. And 
if the beginning be violent, malignant, or impe- 
tuous; or, on the other hand, mild and favour- 
able; the fame in Proportion will be the Chara- 
&er of the other Periods. So that a diligent 


and mature Examination of the beginning of the : 


Difeafe, is the only Fund from which we can 
take our Prognofticks of the Duration or Event 
of a Fever. 


When Spots appear in Fevers, take care you, 


make no Effort upon the firít Paflages: For at 
that time even Glyfters are much fufpeáed. 

The later that the Spots appear, and the 
nearer to the Status or Heighth of the Diftem- 
per, they're fo much the better ; for then the 
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Difeafe tends to a Crifis and Conco@ion. And 
the Eruption of the Spots ought to be promo- 


ted again and again with Bezoardick and Dja- _ 


phoretick Med'cines, taking care in the mean 
time to avoid a Loofenefs by all poffible means. 
On the other hand, if they appear in the begin- 
ning of the Iilnefs, they bear an ill Character ; 
for they denote a great Fufion and Difiolution 
of the Blood. X30. : | 

In intermitting Fevers, if the fecond Fit is 
more violent than the firft, and the third very 


gentle, you may depend upon it, the Fever will _ 


difappear about the fourth Fit. If the fourth 
Fit be very violent, and the fifth much flacker, 
the feventh givesan entire. Solution of the F ever, 
If a Patient dies of an intermitting Fever, he 
expires commonly about the beginning of the 
Fit: We have very few Inftances of thofe who 
die in the Increafe, Heighth, or Dec!enfion. 

In intermitting Fevers, the Urine is very red, 
and ofa brick Colour; nay, Urine of this Co- 
lour, is elmoft a certain and peculiar Symptem 
of fuch Fevers. If the Urine be of a deep red 
Colour, and drops a Brick-colour'd Sediment 
swhenexpos’d to the Air, let the Form.of the 
Difeafe be what. it will, you may re(t:aflur d, 
that it.derives its Origin from the Ferment of 
intermitting Fevers. This l've obfery’d again 
and again. | | 


IV. 


In feveral Difeafes Remedies do more harm 
than good; and Benefit is reap d from Motion 


—— and Exercife in the Country Air.- 'Tis the con- 


ftant Remark of all the mof learned Phyficians, 
that fome obftinate and chronical Difeafes, efpe- 
is. Cially 
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cially thofe arifing from Paffions of the Mind, and 
Grief of long ftanding, admit of no fpcedier Re- 
 medy than riding in the Country Air. i 
In a very obílinate bilious Colick; in a 
Phthifick accompanied with a melting Loofnefs, 
and the other. Symptoms of a defperate Cafe ; 
in inveterate, hyfterick, and hypocl hondriack 
Diforders ; in a word, in all chronical Difeafes, 
and fuch as arife (6h an Obfítru&ion of the 
Vifcera; after all other Remedies are tried to no 
Purpofe, we find nothing better than riding out 
upon Horfe-back; firít, for a few Furlongs, and 
afterwards many Miles, and that chiefiy in the 
Morning and clear fanny Weather. | Tuis'is re- 
ligioully acknowledg’d by the excellent Dr. Sy- 


denham, and was mention’d long before hing by 
Hippocrates, Lib. de Dizta. “Tis no‘ Objection, 


that the Patient is too weak, and’ {o low tin 
Strength, that he cannot be moy "d in his Bed; 

for in that Cafe, the Exercife muft commence 
firft in a Coach, for a few Furlongs, and fo pro- 
ceed gradually to riding on Horfe-back, and that 
for feveral Miles. For by this fort of Exercife 
occafion’d by riding, the Vifceri of the Abdo- 
men are gradually fhak'd and j jogg 'd ; the jogging 
of a Horfe falli ing all upon the lower Belly of 
the Rider, and the reft of the Members being 
very little ‘affected, By virtue of this repeated 


Succuffion, the languid and almolt flagging Spring 


of the Fibres is retrievd ; the diminith’d or ob- 
ftrudted Motion of the Humours and Spirits is 
youzd up; and what Vifcidity flicks to the 
Glandules Of the Vi cera, recovers its loft Circu- 
lation." Now the Ferments of the Vifcera beine 
thus reftor'd and exalted by a continued Courfe 
‘of Riding, not only their concoéting Faculty, 
but. éven the Secretion of the Humours, is put 
upon 
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upon the primitive and healthful Foot ; and the 


dc es 


peccant Matter that has fo long hung upon "eni i 


is thrown out by fuch Paflages as Nature finds — 
convenient. I ought not to conceal this Secret. 
of Exercife in the way of riding from the Citi- 
zens of Rome, where the, Atmofphere is almoft — 
perpetually clogg'd and foul’d with h moift cloudy - 
Weather ; and confequently has but a fmall ela- 
ftick Force ; fo that "tis no Wonder, that it com-=._ 
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monly occafions a loofe Flagginefs in the folid — 
Parts of the humane Body, and a fluggifh Ina~ — 
&ivity with a fort of Clamminefs in the Fluids. | 


"Tis for this Reafon that the three Difeafes, de~ _ 


fcrib'd by the Learned Petronius, de Vitiu Roman. 
rage chiefly in. this City; I mean, a conftant 
Heavinefs of the Head, a Wearinefs, and a co- 
Stive Belly: From all which "tis manifelt, that 
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in the Air of Rome the Motions both of the fo- — 


lid and fluid Parts become too languid; and . 


that this Air will ever be the Bane of the Health 


of the Inhabitants, unlefs they call up and in- - 
creafe the Motion of the Humours and Spirits 3 


by exercifing themfelves abroad ; that fo the Hu- 


mours and Spirits may have a clear Paflage thro’ | 


their Pipes, and the Tone or Spring of both being 


thus retriev d, Conco&ion and Secretion may be | ! 
| 
i 


perform d in the Vifcera, and other Parts of the 
Body, purfuant to the Laws of Nature. 


V. 


"Tis an ugly Sign, if about the beginning of 
the Status or the Heighth of the Difeafe, the 
Urine being reddifh, and much loaded with great 


Plenty of excrementitious Contents, changes f 


gradually to a pale and thin Confiftence ; if the 
Pulfe becomes quicker, weak, and almoft waver- 
ing 


- 
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ing; if the T'endons ftart, efpecially while the 
Pulfeis felt; if Talkativenefs, fearful Dreams, 
and fuch other Symptoms appear. — For in that 
“Condition, you may expeé the ífpeedy Arrival 
of fatal Symptoms in the Head; namely, Deli- 
riums, Watchings, Coma’s, and even Diforders 


in the other Parts; but above all, the Change of 


the Fever into that of a malignant Form. 

In Fevers, the Strength of the Spirits is known 
to a Certainty from the Pulfe ; fo that if the 
Pulfe be ftrong and equal, we always have good 
Hopes, notwithftanding the Appearance of De- 
liriums, Convulfions, Tremblings, and the other 
perverfe Symptoms of the nervous Family. On 
the contrary, if the Pulfe be very quick, weak, 
and wavering, tho’ all the other Symptoms pro- 
mife a Recovery, we are always apprehenfive ; 
for generally fuch a Pulfe is the Harbinger of 
Death. 

As long as Feverifh Perfons fpit, they are out 
of Danger, in continual as well as intermitting 
Fevers. A foul Tongue is always fufpected. 

With refpe& to the Phenomena of a Fever, ‘tis 
better known than any other Diftemper ; but 
with regard to its Conftitution and Caufe, "tis 
the leaft known of any. : 

In a Cachexy or a Dropfy of the Breaft or 
Belly, if a ruddy and indifferent good Colour of 
the Face, fhifts on a fudden to a wan Lead Co- 
lour, the Patient will die fuddenly in the Space 
of a few Days, or a Month at molt. 

The Children of great Men, are oftner killed 
with an ufelefs Load of Remedies, than with the 
Force of their Illnefs; efpecially if their Tllnefs is 
acute. Let me advife you, in fuch Cafes, to ufe 
but few Remedies, and even thofe with Prudence 
and Caution. | 
pr L VI. 
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If a fpontaneous Diarrhza, or an acute Fever” 
comes upon a Fit of the lack Paffion,; the Pa- — 


tieht. will die in a.fhort tinie. 


Iba Gatta Serena, follows. an Apoplexy * Epi- E 
lepfy, "is a Sign.:of Death, or.at leaft of the m 


Veherhence of the Difeafe. 


‘Jn the Iliack Paffion, the ftronger Remedies 1 


you give, whether Purgatives or tharp Clyfters, 


thé more. you conftipate the Belly ; for thefe in- Hd 
creafe the Frizzling and Contraction of the Fibres: | 
But anodyne, emollient, and diflolving Med'cines - 


ate-beneficial. 


If an lliack Eit is attended by a Sucsucitn q 
M Urine, Strangury, Hickup, inflation of the 


Belly, or’ Convulíions, the Difeafe is mortal. 


Madnefs and Melancholy are fo near allied, 
that. oftentimes "Madnefs turns to Melancholy, © 
and frequently the beginning of Melancholy re- _ 
lifhes fomewhat of Madnefs; as the learned Do- ^ 


c 


^ x 
dozaus has well-obiery d. 


When Women are ill of a Gonorrhea, orun- | 
der their menitrual: Flux, they. havea livid-Lead- — 
colour'd Ring under their Eyes; which may be — 


reckon d: one of thé Diagnofticks of the Difeafes | 


of Women, 
In acute and dangerous Difcafes, alow, quick, 


and E as ^twere)) ftaggering Pulfe, is oftner fol: | 4 


low'd by Death-than by Recovery. 


Tt acute Fevers of Difeafes,. the Urine, call'd 


Swhjtigal (chat is: refembling the grofs, muddy 
Urine: of Oxen) is always a Sign of Diforders in 
the Head. . iy when this fort of Urine comes, 
the .Pulfé 1s low.and.weak,. and the Patient is 
feepy, or affected with a Heavinefs in the Head, 


you. - 
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you: may prognofticate from thence that fome 
fleepy Diitemper, and particularly a’ Lethargy, 
is ju& at hand. - Bur if that Urine is accompa- 
nied with Watchings, . Head-aches, Thirft, a 
parch’d Tongue, a burning.Heat in the Bowels, 
and the like, you may foretel that a Delirium, 
or Convulfions, or the other Diforders of the 
 JNervés will be upon him prefently. - Tho" this 


fubjugal Urine is an ill Sign in acute Difeafes, 


"us. a good one in fome chronical Difiempers ; 
particularly, a Rheumatifm, Gout, Or. 

~~ Some are wont to be-troubled three Hours 
before Dinner with Diforders in the Stomach ; 
particularly, a Pain the Stomach, Wind, Crudi- 
ties, Oc. And in fuch Cafes, I have expetiencd 
the fpecifick Vertue of Quercetauus's Stomachick, 
‘given at-that very time to half a Dram in a Difh 
of Coffee ; efpecially if the Conftitution of the 
Body be moift with vifcid Humours; and above 


all, if the Perfon lives intemperately- T’he T'in- 


&ure of the Bark of Saflafras-wood, extracted 
with Spirit of Wine, and given at that Hour, 
to two Spoonfuls, or even repeated feveral times 
a Day, difpels Wind in the Stomach; almoft in 
a Minute of Time: And the fame is the Vertue 
of the TinGure of Ground-Ivy drawn with the 
{ame Spirit. i | 

Oil of Mint is beneficial in all the Difeafes of 
the Stomach. - | | 
— "che He&ick Fever of Pocky Perfons, tho’ it 
fcems to be defperate, is very eafily curd, by 
carrying o£ the Seeds of the Pox with Specificks 
proper for that Difeafe. ^ny SA. 4 

In the.continual Fevers of Women in Childbed, 
if they ate feiz'À with a Difficulty of Breathing, 

*tis always dangerous; for mioft of em die. — 
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Among all the Signs of a dead Fetus in the 


Womb, given in by Authors, a Tenefimus, or fre~ 


quent Inclination to go to Stool, is the moft - 


certain, and next to infallible. 
A Jaundice happening in Fevers, is always 


monftrous; and fuch Fevers are feldom without _ 


Malignity. : 

Sweet things are improper in Fevers; fo you 
ought to avoid the ufe of Sugar; for it inflames 
the Difeafe, efpecially in Children, or in hypo- 
chondriack or hyfterick Perfons. 

In malignant Fevers, above all things, mind 
the Eyes, Tongue, and Hands; a foul Tongue 
and trembling Hands are always dangerous in a- 
cute Difeafes. 

In the malignant Fevers, in which the offen- 
five Humour is to be expell'd from the Center 
to the Circumference of the Body ; before the 
Expulfion, there's a Difficulty of Breathing, and - 
great Anxiety in the Breaft, which decline by 
Degrees. after the Expulfion is effe&ed, This T 
have frequently obfervd in fpotted and fcarlet 
Fevers, in the Meafles, Small Pox, and the like. 

In a Plague, the fooner the Buboes break out, 


the better for the Patient ; for by that means . 


the internal Parts are kept clear of the Conta- 
glon. trot 
The Itching of the Noftrils, is an infallible 
Sign of a fimple Syzocha ; and fo isa gentle Moi 
{ture upon the Skin, according to Walfchmid. 
Ive obferv'd feveral times, that a Lipyria Fe- 
ver (ie. that in which the outward Parts are 


cold, while the inward burn) difappears imme- - 


diately upon the Accefiion of a Cholera: But not 
fo upon the Appearance of Sweat, or Urine; 
for which Reafon Diaphoreticks and Diureticks 
ought to be cautioufly us'd in fuch Fevers. 

don li ] nce- 
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. inever faw a bleeding at Nofe fucceed well 


ina Spotted Fever; efpecially if it be attended 


with many grievous Symptoms. 

In Fevers occafion'd by the Alteration of the 
Air at Rome, I’ve obferv'd that Sleep infued upon 
bleeding in the Arm; but not fo in the Foot. 

I made this Remark in the Hofpital of Rome, 
in Summer 1693. That in acute Difeafes, molt 
of thofe whofe Blood drawn by Venefection had 
a white chylous Cruft upon it, recoverd ; and 
thofe dy'd, whofe Blood was very rutilant, or 
had too red a Surface, 

I commence the Cure of all acute Fevers, by 
letting Blood, being taught fo to do by Experi- 
ence; forI have frequently obfervd, that the 
Bleeding was follow’d with a Sweat that eas d 
the Patient. , 

In malignant Fevers, Bleeding in the Arm in- 
flames the Difeafe, and turns its whole Force 
upon the Head; whence infues foon after Deli- 
riums, fleepy Diforders, &«. But Bleeding in the 
Foot is beneficial. This Obfervation I made at 
Rome in the Hofpital. | 

A Cauftick applyd to the Legs, cures the 
Gutta Rofacea, and other Rednefles of the Face, 
when all other Remedies are ineffectual: Witnefs 
Mercurialis Lib. de decoratione, Cap. 13. And 
this Obfervation I had given me as a mighty Se- 
cret by a very learned Phyfician at Padua. 

In the Difeafes of the Face, Purgatives are the 
principal Remedies; as we are taught, not only 
by Experience, but the Divine old Gentleman, 
in Coacis 5 where he {peaks to this Purpofe : The 
Bell being mowd to a frequent Evacuation of a 


mall Quantity, takes off the Evuptions of the Face. C^»? 


And again, de Diata, Lib. 2.. Purgation draws the 
Humour from all Parts of the Body, and chiefly 
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from the Head, if it be bot.’ Now the Evacuation a 
of the Head purges the Eyes, ANofirils, &6. and ren= — | 


ders the Face cleaner and ict, Miren HM So 
far Hippocrates. 


The Fevers that commence with great SWoort " 


ings, or a Hiccough, or'à Verigo, are ftil'd by 
Phyticians, Byucopa lee? Singulenof2, and Vertigino- 
fe. The Cure of fach Fevers muft begin with 
Vomits out of hatd ; for the-Vertricle-is the 
Seat of the tebrile Caufe ; namely; à fliatp'enaw- 
ing Humour, which by twitching the ‘Coats of 
the Stomach, and propagating’ its Influence by 
Sympathy aind Conferit, annoys the Heart, Dia- 
phragm, or Head ; from whence the foregoing 
Symptoms «arife. The Vomit I commonly ufe 
in thefe' Cafes, is Oil‘ of fweet Almonds, and 
warm Water. When the Vomiting is over, and 
the Salts~thereby diluted; I prefently ‘exhibit 
teftaceous: Powders, ° with dulcifying Med'cines 
and Emulfions made with: Whey, or the Decoéti- 
on of Violets. By this Method I recover 'em 
happily: ^ ^ 

The abovemention d fharp TN galling 


the Coats: of the Stomach, is likewifé in the 


Fault in fuch Fevers, or even other Difeafes, as 
begin with'a great Ani dety and Reftlefsnefs, i in- 
fafjhch that the Patient can't ftand {Hill} nor a- 
void-tofüng in his Bed. ^ tid the only Remedy 
in fuch ‘Cafes, is a Vomit made of the Infufion 


of Crocus “Met allot nmin Wine; or of watm Wa- : 


ter, with Oxymel of Squills? For the Vesti 
is no fooner over, ‘than the Patient is eas'd; 

{pecially if he be. much troubled with the Beart 
burn, and other Diforders of the Stomach: Next 


fo Vomits, you may give, by Way of Eno om : 


on, f the Powder of Corzachini. 


The -— 
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The nearer a Fever approaches to the Heighth, 
the lefs we infift upon the refrigerating Remedies, 
for fear of oppoling the Crifis : But in the be- 
ginning, they ought to be liberally prefcrib’d ; 
- for then the overbearing Edge, Force, and Rage 
of the febrile Heat threaten difmal Symptoms, 
unlefs they bo- mitigated by the prudent Re- 
petition of moiftening and diluting Medicines, 
and the Motion of the. Blood reduc'd to that 
Mediocrity, that’s fufficient for making a Depu- 


- yation. 


The mortal Difeafes of the Lungs, whether 
with or without a Fever, are, for the moft part, 
attended towards the latter End with Diforders 
in the Head ; namely,’ Over-fleeping, Lethargy, 
Giddinefs, Dimnefs of the Eyes, Gu Pye feen a - 
St. Autbonys Fire in the Face fpeedily curd by - 
the Prefcription of a proper Purge; and this was 
one of the Arcanums of a Padua Phyfician, that 
was my very good Friend. 
| Coftivenefs is good for old Meu, , and a loufe Belly 

benefits the Young. Celfus. 

I have made the Obfervation twice, that thofe 
who are troubled with an obftinate Hoarfenefs, 
die He&ick within a Year. 

The Pains of the Head arife, for the molt 
.. Part from the Stomach; and if you are fatisfied 
they do, make ufe of Stomachicks, Clyfters, and. 
a regular Diet. I do not {peak of the pocky 
Pains and inveterate Hemicrania’s, that derive’ 
their Origin from another Source. ! 


VIL 


The Cautions of Nature muft be obey'd ; and 
tho’ we can't fathom ‘em, we mult fill obey; for 
? its Progrefs is regulated not by fortuitous, but 


4 "by 


by confiant and perpetual Laws. This will ap- 
pear more evidently from the following Inftances, 


_. A Woman at Padua was wounded with a Pi- 


{tol loaded with very {mall Bullets, about the 


end of the fhort Ribs on the left fide; the Whale- - 


bone of her Stays being broke with the Force of 
the Bullets. In the Progrefs of the Cure, fhe 
was feiz'd with a grievous Cough, and cough'd 
up feveral Pieces of that Whale-bone, to the 
great Surprizal of thofe that were by. What 
Way Nature brought this about, is a thing un- 


. known. After the Wound was curd up, the 


— MÀ 


Woman was taken with an infufferable Pain be- 
tween her Hips; the Pain was follow'd by a Tu- 


meur and an Inflammation, which came to Suppu- — 


ration: ‘This being open'd with a Lancet, the 
Surgeon took out from thence the little Bullets 
that had made the Wound in her fide; and fo 
the Woman recover'd perfe&ly. 


A learned Manat Rome having took a Clyfter 


of warm Water, kept it intirely in his Inteftines ; 
and not long after voided the ; whole Clyfter by 
Urine, without the paffing of one drop by Stool. 
And this, he told me, he had done frequently, 
Benivenius of Florence has much fuch another Ob- 
fervation in his Obfervat. Rarior. Cap. 7. namely, 
That a Boy of twelve Years of Age, after a Sup- 
preffion of Urine for feven Days, voided it by 
Stool, and recoverd. Anatomifts have been 
long at work, to find out Paffages to convey 
Water dire&ly from the Inteftines to the Blad- 
der: But their Labour has hitherto been in vain. 
Bonetus in his Medic. Septentr. Tom. 2. f. 652.and 
the Tranía&ions of England for Off0b. 1670. make 
mention of thefe new Duas or little Canals; but 
the Truth is not fet in a clear Light, and fo 
they are not fully credited. In the mean time, 
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if one fhould alert, That the Water paffes into 
the Bladder thro’ the Pores of the Veflels and 
“Membranes, as the Hydropick Water paffes out 
of the Cavity of the Abdomen into the Inte- 
{tines, by virtue of a Purge ; would the Affertion 
be approvd or difapprovd? I leave the learned 
World to judge of it. | 

A Man of forty Years of Age fubje& to the 
‘Piles, was troubled a long time with a hard and 
prominent Swelling in the middle of his Breaft ; 
and having try'd to no Purpofe all forts of Re- 


medies, both internal and external, forthefpace - 


of nine Months, was feiz’d on a fudden with a 


hemorrhoidal Flux ; upon which the abovemen- - 


tion'd Humour difappear'd prefently, and almoft 
incredibly, and the Patient recoverd. This 


fame Perfon is, upon a Suppreffion of the Piles, - 


oftentimes troubled with a fort of red Swellings 
in his Fingers, which yield to no Remedies, but 
difappear the next Day after the Hemorrhoids 
begin to run. Here I could infert feveral In- 
ftances of the wonderful Ufefulnefs of opening 
the hemorrhoid Veins, (notwithftanding the 
Circulation of the Blood) beyond the opening of 
other Veins ; and that in fuch as are troubled 
with Pains or Heat in tMé Hypochondria, a 
Heavinefs upon the Loins, Wind, Diftentions, 
and Rumblings in the Inteftines, and feveral other 
Diforders of the natural Vifcera, befides other 
of the Vital and Animal. But in regard Hippo- 
crates, Lib. de Humor. © Epidem. 6. has fet down 
the Benefit of the hemorrhoidal Flux, I fhall 
content myfelf with inferting his Words. Thofe, 
fays he, who have the Flux of the Hamorrhoids, 
are neither troubled with the Pleurify, nor a Perip- 
neumonia, nor eating Ulcers, mov Fellous, nor the 
Jittle Swellings, cal d Therminthi from their Re- 
cae | femblance 
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femblance of a Vetch ; and, perhaps, uot with a Les d 
profy or Morphew. | H 


VII. 


If Pleuritick Perfons do not begin to disburden — 
in the fourth Day, but on the contrary, the” 
"Fever and other Symptoms increafe, being ac-- 
company d with a great Difficulty of Breathing — 
and Snorting, Death vifits them on the Seventh; - 
and in fuch Cafes the Feet ufe to fwell, and the © 
Eyes to grow dim, before Death. E 
A Scirrhus of the Bladder bears an exa& Re^ 
femblance to a Stone in the Bladder; purfuant | 
to what I have feen twice in the Diffe&ion of | 
dead Corps. | | 
Grofs Urine, full of Sediment, whitifh, vifcid, 1 
and fticking to the Chamber Pot, is no inconfi- - 
derable Sign of a Stone in the Bladder. 
Thofe who are feiz’d with an inward Aneu- | 
rifma, or Rupture of the Arteries, die either | 
fiiddenly, or of a Spitting of Blood. I would | 

advife ail fuch Perfons to abftain from too much 
Motion, from Venery, Anger, fpirituous Li- - 
quors, and whatever inflames or difturbs the Mo2 
tion of the Blood. Let them ufe a Milk Diet, | 
moderate Motion, and Food of fome Vifcidity. | 
Aneurifma’s proceed from a Rupture of the — 
Tunicle of an Artery: Varices arife from the 
Rupture of a Valve in the Veins; and the Hy - 
datides are occafion’d by the broken Valves of - 
the Lymphatick Veflels.. L 
In ail the Difeafes of the Breaft, efpecially à 
Spitting of Blood, and a Pleurify, the thinneft | 
Diet muft always be prefcrib'd; for fear the - 
Blood fwelling with too much Chyle, ould à 
| rive : 


ITE 
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drive impetuou(ly. üpon the tender Parts of the 
Affe&éd Lungs. ' ar 


7A hard Pulfe is à conftant Companion of a. —— . 


PPleurify, as a foft Pulfe is of all the other Dit 
-eafes of the Lungs: And this you may place a- 
mong the diftnguifhing. Signs of fuch Difeafes 
of the Breaft as are hard to be known. . 
4^ In a dangerous and fufpeGed Fever,, ifa Swel- 
ling happens in the parotid Glands, without a- 
“ny great Pain or Sufpicion of Inflammation, burn 
it prefently, with a bot Iron, to the end that the 
malignant Matter may. be pufh'd outward, and 
thrown out by Suppuration.. For otherwife the 
 morbifick Caufe may retreat to the nobler Vifce- 
ra, and occafion Death. |. Valefius, among other 
Authors, recommends this Cure ; and I have 
 Íometimes feen ‘it perform'd with good Succeís, 
by the Dire&ion of a learned old Phyfician, in 
the Hofpital of Padua. If a Swelling of the pa- 
. rotid Gland appears. fymptomatically, it always 
 portends Death ; as Riverius has obferv'd more 
particularly. If it comes critically, "tis a good 
"Sign. Now a Parotis is call'd fymptomatick, if 
it appears at a time when the Symptoms are’ 
full high, and the Difeafe is rather inflam'd than 
abated, 

If in Coughing, little things like Grains are 
brought up, and thefe Grains ftink extremely 
when fqueezd with one’s Fingers, they are a 
certain Sign of a latent Vomica or Impofthume 
in the Breaft; efpecially if the other Signs ac- 
company em. Foreftus has obferv d, that in fuch 
| Cafes, upon the breaking of the Vomica or Im- 
| pofthume, for the moft Part, the Patient dies 
 fuddenly. 


| 
| 
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All the Suppurations of other Parts difcover — 


themfelyes by the acceffion of a Fever, and a 4 
Shivering; only the Suppuration or Vomica of — 


the Lungs, iteals on without the forefaid Signs. 


And this ought to be ferioufly minded by young - 


Practitioners. 


1 


| 


In an’ Impofthume of the Lungs, Abíceffes in : 
the Ears and Feet are good, according to Hip~— 
porates; for a Vomica ufes to difcharge itfelf — 


by thefe two Places, as its two principal Emun- 
ctories. "x m 


] 


Oftentimes a Quinfey proceeds from a Sup- ; 


preffion of the "Terms or Hamorrhoids; which _ 


ought to be carefully minded. 


Tt a Quinfey that’s truly inflammatory and | 


fanguineous, as they call it, does not yield to | 


two Bleedings, let fcarify'd Cupping-Glafles be. 


apply'd to the Shoulder-blades, arid the Cafe will 
alter to the better. Of this I have feen feveral 
Inftances. — 

 lcurd a Woman that was frequently fubje& 
to the Quinfey, by raifing a Cautery in her Arm, 
after a fruitlefs ‘Trial of other Remedies; nay, 


Cauteries and Scarifications of the Shoulder-blades. - 
à 3 


are always beneficial in fuch Difeafes as are feat- 
ed about the Neck or Face. 
In all occult Quinfeys, if the Patient be feiz'd 


with a Pain in the fide, the Pain about the Neck — 


and ‘Throat, and the Difficulty of Breathing 
and Swallowing being much abated ; it fignifies 
that the Quinfey is turn'd to a Peripneumonia. 
Now this Change is very pernicious; for either 
fpeedy Death or a Suppuration infues; as the 
Learned Dodonaus has well obferv'd out of Aip- 
COUSINS D. se 
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- In all Difeafes, efpecially thofe call'd acute ; 
if an Inflation of the Abdomen appears and con- 
tinues, ‘tis the Harbinger of Death. Of this 
Y have had infallible and frequent Proofs in the 
Hofpitals up and down Italy. 

If in acute or other mortal Diftempers, the 
‘Tongue is cold, Death follows foon after. This 
Obtervation was communicated to Riverius by 
Pecquetus, and I have fometimes obfery’d it my 
felf. | | 

If any Difeafe, if the Appetite be weak and 
funk, and comes to be very keen all on a fudden, 
without any Crifis or Diminution of the Difeafe, 
the Patient will die foon after: for it fignifies, 
that the Brain is diforderd, and the fenfitive 
Faculty funk. ‘This I once prognofticated, up- 
on Sexnertus’s Authority, in the Cafe of a Girl 
that had been long ill; and accordingly fhe dy'd.- 
next Day. 

If a Patient, extenuated with acute or chroni- 
cal Difeafes, Wounds, or any other Way, voids by 
Stool black Bile or black Blood, as *twere, heit 
die the next Day: Hip. Seéf. 4. Aph. 23. Upon 
the Credit of this Prognoftick, I foretold Death 
four times in our Hofpital. 

. A Eeck-colourd or green Flux of the Belly, 
denotes either Death or a Difeafe of long ftand- 
ing; as I have oftentimes obferv'd, efpecially in 
acute Cafes. 3 

Ina Fever, if a great Swelling appears in the 
Perineum, occafioning a Suppreffion of Urine, 
or a Conílipation of the Belly, "twill turn to a 
Gangrene and kill the Patient. Tulpins and Conf. 
in Epidem. J have experiencd the Truth of this 
104 | E 
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Prognoftick in two feveral Inftances, to my great | 
Surprifal. 

In a Fever, if the Patient does not fleep at all, 
but lies ftill without the leaft Complaint, and. 
does not {peak, but when.a. Queftion is ask'd 
him ; and when his, Pulfe is felt, draws back his | 
Hand in. trembling Condition and. Heétick, | 
as they call it, he'll certainly die. River. in Ob- 
ferv. .Tve, Loan many, fuch Patients die in our | 


 Hofpital.. And; for that. Reafon, when you feel. 


a Pulfe, be fure to take notice whether the Hand 
trembles or not; for if it does, Death i is. verga E 
feldom put off. 

In acute and, pernicious Fevers, obferve at all, 
times whether.the Face. is much alter'd ;. if ^ tis. 
there's Danger in the Cafe. 

If the Sides of the Noftrils are arched: and rai- i 
fcd, as “twere, with a flat Nofe and a ghaftly 
Countenance, it PpIsenós T Death ; as I have fre- 
quently obfery’ d. 

If a Pulfe intermits in one Pulfation, it (peaks ; 
prefent Death. Upon this Precept of Galen’ ae 
predi&ed. Death three or four times in acute 
Difeafes, in our Hofpital. . 

If in bleeding for a Pleurify, the Blood docs } 
not get out, either for Pain or Thicknefs, order } 
the Patient. to cough forcibly, and “twill profents | 
ly gufh out. Tulpirs. 

I do not know that any Author has yet tried, j| 
whether the Peruvian or Jefuit s Dark inje&ed.il [ 
Clyfters, communicates its febrifugous Vertue : 
to the Body. For my own Part, I try "d it lates : 
ly at Rome in. à. Boy of five. Years of Age, that 
was ill of a double Tertian Fever, M souls | 
take nothing down at the Mouth, . which made > 
his Cafe almoft defperate.. In the Morning 1. 
injected a (pouring Clyfter, and half an p j 

after. 


after another Clyfter, of a Dram of the Peruvian 
Bark with Barley-water; and the laft being re- 
peated every Day, the third Clyfter difpeli’d the 
Fever, and the Boy recover'd beyond all Expe- 
&ation. This Adventure of mine, may ferve to 
egg on other Practitioners to give further Con- 
firmation of the Matter. 


‘Let Pleuritick Perfons, and Women i in Child- 
bed avoid Purgatives by all means.. 


The chief Difeafes of Women in Child-bed, 


iie from the catching of Cold, the Paffions: of 
the Mind, and a plentiful cold Diet. | 

Sal Prunella is a Specifick in ardent Fevers. 

_ A. dangerous and copious Super-purgation is 
ftopd immediately, by exhibiting a Dram of 
Venice '"Yreacle in Wine. ‘This I have experi- 
enced, upon the Obfervation of the learned Do- 
donaus. 

The two great Remedies for diwinütal Difea- 
fes arifing from Obfiruáions, are Steel and Rhu- 
barb. In my own Pra&ice, I prefcribe thus: 
Take of fulphurated Steel (or any other fort) 
fifteen Grains; Rhubarb in Powder, a Scruple: 
Mix, and drink above it a bitter and diuretick 
Decoction; not neglecting Exercifein the Morning. 

The Chronical Difeafes of the natural Vifcera 
Gri thofe of the Abdomen) are cur 'd in great Mea- 
fure, by riding out in the Country, e frequent- 
ing pleafant Places; efpecially if they deperd 
upon the Paffions of the Mind : For Med’cines are 
fometimes fruitlefs, and indeed hurtful ; particu- 
larly, in fuch Difeafes as proceed from a careful 
and anxious Mind: Of w hich, more at large in 
the poss Chapter. . 
QIIIA 
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CHAP» XIV. 


Of the Cure of the Difeafes of the Mind ; and 
the Method for giving their Hiflory. 


Sen Gil; E 


/ A LL Men have their own Cares, and every 
one lies under a bitter Neceflity of {pend 

ing almoft all the Periods of his Life, in attend- — 
ing the doubtful Events of his Labour. Now 
this being true, "tis equally a ‘Truth obvious to 
all Men, that a great Part of Difeafes either 
take their Rife from, or are fed by that Weight 
of Care that hangs upon every one's Shoulders ; 
efpecially among thofe who live high and plenti- 
fully: For fuch Men are more affected with the | 
Motions of the Mind, than thofe of the Body ; 
and the Difeafes of their Bodies are frequently 
jnflam’d by thofe of their Minds. Upon this 
Confideration, I would have all Phyficians to be 
cautious and diligent, in putting Interrogatories: 
to their Patients, with reference to the occafio .— 
nal Caufe of their IlInefs ; and particularly to the ~ 
Paffions of thg Mind. This Condu& will be 
more feafonable, than that of running on with- 
out any further Enquiry, and promifcuoufly int- 
puting all Difeafes to a fabulous Fancy of Reple- 
tion and Cacochimy. | For the Variety of exter- 
nal and occafional Caufes, gives a various Turn 
to the Method of Cure; of which more at large, 
Book 2. Chap. 9. So that thelevelling of the Cure 
of all Difeafes at Repletions, is to my Mind a - 
falfe Method. I own that Repletion gives Rife 
to 
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to many Diftempers; but the Paffions of the 
Mind give being to more; efpecially among 
Malters of Families, or fuch as are loaded with 
careful Concerns,’ or thofe who fit in Places of 
Dignity, moft of whom have other things to 
think of, than overcharging their Stomach with 
Gluttony or Drunkennefs. ~ 9] 


1I. 


* n order to a fuller Explicarion of this Mat- 
ter, there are three ‘Things that require a Solu- 
tion ;" namely, whether the Paffions of the Mind 
have an Influence upon the Body ; how that In« 
Huence is convey'd, and by what means the Dif- 
eafes: arifing from thence ought to be curd? 
That the Paffions or Commotions of the-Mind 
act upon the Body, is certain, and apparent from. 
daily Experience. Anno 1690. In Dalmatia, I 
faw a young Man feiz’d with violent Convulfi- 
ons, only for looking upon another Perfon that 
lay groveling upon the Ground in a Fit of an 
Epilepfy.^ ‘The Writings of Authors are full. of 
Accounts of the Power of Imagination upon the 
Organs of the Body ; and to thefe I refer the 
Reader. A preat many Men, who are otherwife 
ftrong and hale, eat their Meat fparingly and 
timoroufly, for fear of contracting Crüdities, and 
fo falling into Difeafes:. And, in the mean time, 
this their vain Fear and fickly Imagination occa- 
lions a bad Digeftion of the little Food they eat, 
and that throws them into Sicknefs.' On the o- 
ther hand, the Inconfiderate and Foolifh, and 
Others, who are not very follicitous about their 
Health, will over-eat themfelves, and yet digeft 
What they cat, and enjoy a found State of Health. 
Of this we have a fignal Inftance in the nd 
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and meaner fort of Perfons, who have not fo 


great a Struggle with their Affections, and know 


how to throw of all Senfe of Grief and Care, 


by a certain Negligence in the Way of Life. 


Hypochondriack and Melancholy Perfons, and 
thoíe who are naturally timorous and inconftant,” 
are oftner fick than other People, by reafon that 
they cannot moderate aright, or check the Paf- 
fions of the Mind, as I fball fhew at large in the 
fubfequent Part of this Treatife; and tho the 
Dife&fes' of fuch Men may at firt. View feem 
pernicious and incurable, yet they are wont to 
be eafily curd, not by an overbearing Quantity - 
of Med’cines, but by agreeable Converfation, or 
the Pleafures of the Country and frequent riding, 
or elfe by a Way of living adjufted by a prudent. 
Phyfician. In the beginning of a Plague, many 
are feiz’d with it, and die of it, becaufe they 
contra& the Illnefs rather thro’ Fear and Concern. 
for the publick Calamity, than by Contagion: | 


‘But in the Progrefs of the Plague, the repeated» 


Obfervation of what happens, renders Men lefs 

fearful and wavering, fothat they are not fo ea-: 
fily feiz’d ; and if théyare, they are eafier cur dy; 
purfuant to the Obfervations of creditable Aus: 
thors. | Women are more fubje& than Men to ; 
Difeafes arifing fromthe Paffions of the Mind; } 
ard more violently affected with them, by reafon i 
of the:/Limoroufiefs, and Weaknefs of their Sex. 
This we fee, above all, in the Difeafes of young 
Women in Love. The Green Sicknefs, the fre-- 


quentelt "Diftemper they have, is curd, after a 


fruitlefs ‘Trial of albother Remedies, by Matri-- 
mony alone, as:the Learned. Panarolus has welk | 
obferv d. From this, and feveral other Inftances, , 
a/natural Inference may be drawn, that fome : 
Difeafes are really produc’d by the Paffions of © 
baw oS | the : 


ws 
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the Mind, and that the Power of Imagination 
has a great Influence both in producing and — 
curing them. "dnt a | 


H^. 


— Thofe who ficken upon the Diforder of the 
Mind, ufe chiefly to be feiz'd with the Difeafes 
of the Stomach ; as, among other Inftances, ap- 
pears from Períons affli&ed with Grief, who com- 
plain firft of a Faintnefs in their Stomach; and 


. foon after, of an Inappetency, a bitter Tafe in 
the Mouth, and 'Phirít in- the Morning,. acid 
and nidorous Crudities, Wind, Deftention of the 


Hypochondria, and the other Symptoms of a dif- 
orderly Chylification. The Chyle being indige- 


| fted and pali'd, for the foregoing Reafons, gra- 
dually infeás the Mafs of Blood; and the vari- 


ous Diforders of the. Blood give Rife to divers 


 Difeafes, both acute and chronical; and patticu- 
. larly to Obftructions of the Vifcera, the Scurvy, 
| hypochondriack Iilnefs, Oc. Students, and thofe 
_ that read hard, complain likewife firft of their : 
Stomach; and, by degrees, the Mafs of Blood 


and folid Parts come to beaffe&ted. And indeed 


-"tis no Wonder it fhould happen fo ; for a great 
| Quantity of Spirits being diffipated in both, by 
.. virtue of their over-keen and. tirefome Thoughts, 


the Ventricle thus robb'd of Spirits, generates 


inftead of good Chyle, an acid, vifcid, and un- 


digefted Glue, which breeds Blood of the fame 


Nature, that gives Rife to all the difmal Sym- 
qptoms. Let this therefore fiand for a Corollary, 


That in Difeafes arifing from the Mind, the 
chief Regard ought to be had to the Stomach, 
and the firft Conco&tion ; and the opprefs'd and 


Almo[t funk Spirits ought. to be rouz'd up and 
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exbilarated: So that we muft not follow thé. 
coinmor Courfe of commencing the Cure of all 


 "Difeafes without Diftin@ion, with Purging; 


Bleeding, refrigerating and moiftening Med'cines. ' 
IV. 


{fa Patient is’ feizd with an Ilinefs during 4 


‘Paffion of his Mind, it ufes fometimes to laft as 


long as. the Paffion ; and will rather fhift to a 
Difcafe of another Form, than quit him altoge-— 
ther. I -obferved. this particularly of late in a 
Woman of forty Years of Age, that was thrown - 
by the deepeft Paffions of Mind into a great. 
Flux of ‘Blood from the Womb, of. which fhe 
was curd, after ufing feveral Remedies for the» 
fpace of three Months. But the fame Concern; , 
and. Paffions even of ‘greater Violence, continu: 
ing forainioft a Year, fhe was no fooner curd . 
of that! Flux of Blood; than fhe was feiz'd with. 
a running from the Womb, that was fometimes; 
white; and fometimes particoloured. » After this; 
Running was ftopt, the was feiz'd with Anguifhi 
at Héart, Anxiety of-the Breaft, extream Weak-- 
nefs; Leannefs, Inappetency, Thirft, a lingring? 
flow: Fever, a failing off of the Hair, and the» 
lite sh which ccontinued, and held out for fixi 
Months againft all the Power of Remedies.» To} 
compleat her: Mifery, fhe was taken firft with the: 
Swelling of her Legs, then with and Afcites, and i 
at laft with an Univerfal Dropfy all over her Bo-* 
dy.- Aftér all, being worn out with Care, andi 
miférably tortur’d for five Months with a Legi-- 
oix of Tilnefles, fhe remov'd to the other World. 
,"oGonfidering that the Spirits are mightily di-- 
fturb'd'by the Diforder of the Mind, and upons 
fuch Occafions arca 'moft always diftracted E. 
uix and 
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and there; “tis no Wonder the Virtue of Medi- 
cines fhould be thereby impair, and the beft 
Remedies fhould rather corrupt in the Stomach 
thus depauperated of Spirits, than give the ex- 
pected Benefit. For Remedies do no good in a 
perturbated State of Life; and tho" they : are t3- 
ken in, their Motions are not obey'd. © ‘The Dif- 
eafes therefore arifing. from the Paffions of. the 
Mind, muft be gently and foftly treated; and 
we ought to abítain with the utmoft Caution 
from too many, as well as too-violent Remedies. 
Above all we muft take care of the Spirits) | and 
rouze 'em up if they're oppreísd, or pacify "em. - 
if fharp and irritated. If they: are otherwile di 
orderd, we muft exhibit Remedies . proper. to, 
their refpe&ive Condition ; and efpccially. recom. 
mend fuch Food as. gives the beft, Juice, and exa 
hilarating Wines to be drunk fparingly . ‘or plen- 

iul According to the Patient $ Conftitution. - 


— As for the Martane Way in which he a 
fions of the Mind produce Difeafes, 'tWould be. 
requird. to folve two very. difficult Problems ; 

namely, firft, in what Manner, and how far thie 
Humours: and ‘Temperament of the Body a& up- 
on the Soul, and change its Motions : Secondly, 
how, and how far the Motions of the Mind in- 
fluence, and alter the Body : But confidering that. 
the moft tow’ring Genius's of all Ages, have fa- 
tigud. themfelves in vain upon this Solution; 
and that fcarce any, befides Cartes, have advanc d 
any thing. upon the Head, that bears a Colour 
of Reafon, it will be allowable in us to skip 
thefe knotty Difficulties, that relate pee little to 
he Cure of Difeafes. Indeed J take it to be 
1 "NIA 1 ne- 
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neceflary for us, to purfue with Diligence what 
regards the naked and pure Hiftory of every Paf? 
fion, and the Difeafes that retain to it ; for few 
of oür Profeffion have hitherto made any Trial 
that Way. We want a Hiftory of the Difeafes 
that fpring from the Cares of’ the Mind; to fet 
forth wnat Difeafes {pring from dny Motion of 
the Mind, what Symptoms attend “em, how 
they incteafe and decline, how long they conti- 
nue, and into what fort of Diftemper they ufe 
to change ; what Remedies allay; and what ex- 
afperate the Ilinefs ; what proper and ftanding 
Method of Cure has beén yet difcoyer'd foreach | 
of 'em, and an Infinity of other things. For as 
Grief produces nothing more frequently than 
Loofeneffes, which grow incurable upon the long 
Continuance of the Caufe of Grief, and at laft 
call in an erratick Fever, with a’ wafting of the 
Body, which cuts the Thread of Life. “So. An- 
ger occafions a Loofenefs, or elfe a Fever, if it 
be very violent. Grief and the other Paffions of 
the Mind, are capable. directly to. produce ma- 
lignant Fevers, as we fee in the Sieges of Towns, 
in which malignant Fevers rage in that Jundture, , 
and are more dangerous than at other times 5 - 
this being occafion’d, according to the Opinion | 
of the moft Learned Phyficians, by the Deje&ed- | 
nefs of tthe Befieged. , And as Difeafes arifing ; 
. fron: Care are hard to be remov'd while the So-- 
licitoufnefs of the Mind continues, or elfe turn + 
into Difeafes of another Form, as I intimated! 
above ; fo a great many Things of this Nature, , 
relating to the Hiitory of fuch Difeafes, might: 
eafily be found out. eee a 
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It rémains now to touch upon the Cure of 

J fach Difeafes, and indeed it muft be own'd be- 
— fore we'go further, that almoft the whole of the 
— Cure lies in the Patients own Breaft ; that 1s, 
jn a Mind, well fortify’d with Patience, F orti- 
tude, Prudence, Tranquility, and the other mo- 
ral Vertues, without which ail Manner of Re- 
-medies, and all the Efforts of Phyficians, willbe 
een a'moít vain and ufelefs, For the Remedies. 
in the Apothecaries Shops, that go by the Name 
of Exhilarating, Antimelancholick, Comforters 
of the Heart and Memory, Whets for the Geni- 
- us, C. are rather invented to favour the Pomp 
‘of the Art, than to difpel the bitter Cares of the 
Mind, or to rouze a drooping Spirit. I confefs 
indeed that fomewhat may be done againft the 
Difeafes of the Mind by fuch Remedies, as are 
. able to change the Mafs of the Blood thorough- 
ly, and do not a& fuperficially, but penetrate to 
' all the inmoft Recefles, both of the fluid and fo- 
. lid Parts of the Body. Such are frequent Bath-. 
. ing, the Choice of particular Food, or a Diet 
calculated for the Diftemper, feafonable Exercife, 
travelling into Foreign Countries, hunting in 
pleafant Fields, and near the Sea fide, | continu- 
. jng long in the Country-Air, and riding frequent- 
ly, the ufe of Mufick, Dancing, and the like; 
all which, by virtue of the foft and gentle De- _ 
lights they give to the Mind, do gradually re- 
pair the fickly Conftitution of the Body, and re- 
‘duce the diforderly Motions of the Imagination 
to their Primitive Regularity. — ^ —— 
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That the Hinge of. the Cure of Difeafes of | 
the Mind, is fix'd in the Mind itfelf, will ap- 


pear from the following Particulars, that E:pe- 


rience has given us to know. . "T'is the Aflertion 


of learned Men, that. when Med'cines prove in- 
efiectual, feveral Difeafes are conquer d. at laft 


by:Patience, and Tranquility of Mind. And. 


^ 


thence it js, that thofe who are drown'd in Do- 
meflick Cares, or affe&ed with Paffions of the 
Mind, if they are taken ill, they'll either find it 
hard to get through, or willbe affe&ed after a, 
fevere and, unwonted Manner, unlefs they get 
quite clear of the foregoing Caufes, or call up a 
due- Moderation and Tranquility of Mind. This 
I would. have all Phyficians to mind, when they 
yiüt.their Patients; for if their Cafe is fuch, 
Remedies are of no Ufe; nay, perhaps they'll 
do harm, if they be either too violent, or given 
to à great Quantity. . The Women that are not 
timorous, do not not eafily mark the Child in 
their Belly ; neither are they too much fubje& 
to the Emotions of Imagination. A. Man of 
unfhaken Conftancy and Firmnefs of Mind, that 
enjoys Tranquility, inthe midft of Waves, and 
is not feducd either with Hope or Fear ; that 
Man (I fay) is feldom feiz’d with Difeafes ari- 
fing from the Mind. ‘And if he is, he will over- 
come ‘em with the fame Felicity that raifes him 
above the "T'umults and-Turmoils of the World; 
and.that without the Afiftance either of Phyfick 
or Phyfician. On the -other hand, thofe who 
are timorous, foft, tender, nice, peevifh, impa~ 
tient, and Slaves to their Áffe&ions; are not 
only oft’ner fick than other People, but bear a 
im | 4 heavier 
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heavier Weight of IInefs when they are, and 
create an infinite Trouble to a Phyfician, upon 
the Account that they perpetually call up the 


- Senfe of their Inefs by that affiduous Struggle 


of interfering Cares; and, by the continual Di- 
fturbance of their Spirits, vary and perplex the 


-wonted and regular Periods of the Difeafe, and 


the Symptoms. Farther, a great many People 
feverely wounded. have been ‘happily curd in a 
fhort time, becaufe they bore their Wounds with 
Patience and Intrepidity ; while others but flight- 
ly wounded, have fpeedily faln a Sacrifice to 
their own Fear and Defpondency. Some thro’ 
Indignation and Impatience, turn the flighteit 
Diforders into long and mortal Difeafes: ‘Thus 


. & Cough, contracted by Indignation and a cufto- 


mary Trick of Coughing, degenerates very eafi- 
ly into a Phthifick. . On the contrary, others 
have, firenuoufly. furmounted the moft weighty 


'and affüi&ing Difeafes; and. that by no other 


means, but undergoing ‘em with Heroick Cou- - 
ftancy and ‘Tranquility of Mind, and even bear- . 
ing 'em patiently, as being the chief Monuments 
of our Corruption. 


VIII... 


We therefore lay this down for a Certainty, 
that Difeafes arifing from the Care and Anxiety 
of Mind, will hardly be alter’d by Med’cines, 
unlefs the Mind be reftor'd to a State of Tran- 
quility, and gain the afcendant over the Paffi- 
ons, that fo the turbulent and raging Spirits 
may recover their Primitive Harmony and Ke- 
pofe. So that when a Difeafe does not yield to 
proper Remedies feafonably prefcrib'd, and pro- 
ceeds after a ftrange and unwonted Manner, w¢ 
veo T E | ought 
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ought to fufpe& the occult Paffions of the Mind, 
which a Phyfician may be inform'd of by the . 
Patient's Friends and Attendants. Sometimes 
the Sufpicion may run upon Venereal Contagion, 
or Hyiterick Cafes in Women, or Worms in 
Children ; but of this. more in the Second Book, 
Chap. 9. From what- has been faid, we may 
make this Inference by way of Corollary, “That 
thofe who bear Trouble patiently, ufe feafona- 
ble Exercife, and live foberly, are not readily 
fick; and if they are, adifcreet and prudent Ufe 
of Remedies, join’d to their wonted Patience 
and Tranquility of Mind, will quickly fet ‘em 
right. "Tis likewife an obvious Inference, ‘That 
the Phyfician who knows how to manage dexte- 
roufly, and fway the Motions of his Patient's 


Mind, will happily extirpate Difeafes that are 


commonly taken for incurable. In the mean 
time we muft take notice that this Method is 
only to be purfued, when the Patient is Compos: 
Mentis, and not afleded with grievous, malig- 
nant, acute or delirious Difeafes. In thefe Ca- 
fes, indeed, we muft infift upon the proper Re- 
medies: But always take care to proceed gent- 
ly and calmly ; for fuch Difeafes proceeding, for 
the moft Part, from the Perturbation of the Spi- 
rits and Humours, violent ftrong Med'cines will 
add to the Flame. | 


IX. 


Thus we have fhewn the Power of the Paffi- 
ons of the Mind, in producing and nourifhing 
Diftempers, and the Vertue of Conftancy and 
Tranquility of Mind in furmounting em. But 
in regard fuch fortifying Ingredients are lodg'd 
only in the Patient's own Breaft, as T haye prov'd 

at 
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at large, it remains now to fet forth what relates 
to the Phyfician. ‘The Phyfician ought to em- 
ploy his greateft Sagacity and. Induftry in raifing 
the deprefs’d Spirit of his Patient, by any means 
whatfoever; either by fmoothing him with fair 
Words, or humouring him with agreeable Medi- 
cines, and pretending that fuch Med cines are 
the only eftectual and fovereign Means to cure 
him; or by preaching up the Excellency and 
fublime Nature of humane Mind, which can't 
endure that its ftarry Original fhould be deprefs'd 


by the Ufurpation of the Senfes, the Authors of 


a confusd and tumultuous Life; or at laft, if 
he be immersd.in the Domeftick Carés of a Fa- 
mily and Children, or taken up in the Service of 
his Country; or plagud with Dignity, by advi- 


fing him to retire to the Country, the chief A- 


nodyne and Antidote.of Care. — In tending fuch 
Patients, the Phyfician muft take care to deliver 
his Propofals and Precepts, with that Art and 
fearlefs Way of Speaking, that may difpofe the 
Patient to Patience and "Tranquility, and infu- 
ence him to give a great deal of Credit to the 
Vertue of the Med’cines. 1 -can fcarce exprefs 
what Influence the Phyfician’s Words have upon 
the Patient's Life, and how much they {way the 
Fancy; for a Phyfician that has his ‘Tongue well 


hung, and is.Mafter of the Art of perfuading, 


faftens, by the mere Force of Words, fuch a Ver- 
tue upon his Remedies, and raifes the Faith and 
Hopes of the. Patient to that Pitch, that fome- 
times he mafters difficult Difeafes with the fil- 
lieft Remedies ; which Phyficians of greater Learn- 
ing could not do with nobler. Remedies, merely 
becaufe they talk'd faintly, and with a foft dead 
Air. Hence it comes that different Phyficians: 
do not find the fame Effects of the fame Reme- 
| dies; 
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dies; for one knows admirably well how to {crew - 


up his Patients Faith and Hopes, and another 
talks fo faintly and ineffe&ually, that he never 
reaches his Patient's Imagination. All the World - 
knows that Mufick is of great Ufe in the Difea- — 
fes of the Mind: Upon which Head I can't but. 

take notice of a Paflage of Alexander ab Alexan- 
dro Dier. Genial. lib. 6. cap. s. viz. Afclepiades 
made ufe of nothing move than the Mufical Harmo- 
ny and Confort of Voices in curing frentical Per fous, 
and fuch as were diforder'd in the Mind. No 


CHAP. XV. 


An Exhortation to Phyficians to find out and. 
eflablif a Method of Cure, calculated in 
particular for their refpetlive Countrymen: 
With fome paffing Hints upon the Nature 

of the Air of Rome, and the Cure of the 
Difeafes in that City. 


Sot, COP TT 
Le the Variety of Climates and Ways of 
Living | 


g, gives Rife to various T'empera- 
ments in Men; fo this Variety of Temperament 
diverfifies in fome Meafure the Method of Cure; 


without which Obfervation, an infinite Number 
. of Errors would be committed in the Practice of 


Phyfick. Now, this being fo obvious a ‘Truth, 
l cannot but ftand amaz’d, that the Phyficians 
of refpective Countries have hitherto been fo 
negligent in inveftigating their Domeftick Phy- 
fick, or the Method of Cure, and the Maru: 

| that 
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that are peculiarly calculated for the Conftituti- ^ — 
on of their Countrymen; as well asin writing , ^ 


the Hiftory of the Difeafes they are frequently 


liable to. "Tis ftrange, methinks, they fhould 


take their Meafures without Diftin&ion from 
fome general Rules, and a Method of Cure, that 


perhaps is proper for thofe Countries in which 


the Authors of it live; but "tis a great Queftion 
if "tis equally proper for all. ‘They compile 
compleat Hiftories of the Regions of the new 


World, and univerfal Natural Hiftories ; but the 


Hiftory of the Climate and Country, to which 
they owe their Life and their Blood, they nei- 
ther know nor feek after. We are apt to be tar 
ken with foreign and exotick Things, but 
what's Domeftick, and the Produ& of our Na- 
tive Country, is the Obje& of our Contempt. 


One and the fame Diet, and the fame 
Courfe of Remedies, will not anfwer all Coun- . 


tries; for the Italians who live foberly, and in 
3 . 3 - 

a Ícorch'd Climate, muft be managd one Way; 

The French another; and fo on to the Spaniards, 


Englifb, Germans, and others enjoying a peculiar 


Conítitution of Air and Way of Living. We 
are'inform’d by Eye-witnefles, that the Suture 
of wounded Tendons, the Operation of the Bu- 
bonocele, the Cure. of the Ulcers, call’d Chironia, 
tc. fucceed well in France: And, on the other 
hand, we find that fuch Operations are extreme 
dangerous at Rome, tho’ perform d by the Hands 


of the beft Surgeons. Semi-tertian Fevers fel- | 


dom turn malignant in other Countries ; and yet 
at Rome they are, for the moft part, malignant, 
or rather very dangerous; which was obferv'd in 


ancient ‘Times by Ga/ez, when he liv'd at Rome. 


\ | ; * 
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pers were. very. regular and. perfect ; which is 
chiefly to’ be imputed to the remarkable Purity 
and [hinnefs of the Graciaz Air and adjacent 
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In ancient Times, the Crifis’s of acute Diftem- S 


Eait; for that being endu'd with a very nimble — 


eiaftick Spring, the Motions of the vital Humours, 
with which the Air is intermix d, muft- likewife 
be very ready and quick; fo that the Conftancy 
of the Natural Laws imprefs’d upon "em, can't 
be fo eaüly difturb’d by the Oppofition of any 


external Ambient. On the other hand, in an 


Air that's defil'd with watry and groís Impuri- 
ties, fuch as that of the Northern Countries, 
and thofe fituated near Lakes; the Humours of 
the humane Body being likewife tainted with 
Impurity, and their due Fermentations being, as 
"twere confounded by the foul Infiux of the Air, 
"tis no wonder, that when thefe Humours are in- 
' vaded by -morbifick Particles, they can {carce 
ever reach “a due Crifis or Defpumation: For, 
as I faid above, the Impurities of the Air im- 
prefs'd upon em, are perpetually thwarting and 
di&urbing their regular Motions. But the Pu- 
rity of the Air was not the only Caufe of the 
happy Crifis's of the Graciaus, there being agreat 
deal contributed to that Matter, by the admira- 
ble Pradence.of the Grzciaz Phyficians, who re- 
ligioufly obferved the Motions of INature,: look- 
ing upon it.as the true Directory and Guide for 
them to follow, in the Cure of any Diltemper 3 
nay, they ‘never alter d. their Method: of Cure, 
-unlefs they were advis'd by. fome new Motions 
of Nature, what to do, and when, -and in what 
manner to proceed. ‘This was their ftanding 

| Axiom ; 


proper Remedies. Now acute Difeafes being 
treated thus in the beginning ; tis no ftrange 
thing, that when they came to the height, they 
went happily off in a regular and natural Crifis ; 
and that the Phyficians fhould thereupon obferve 
that Crifis's and critical Days are not Chimera's 
but certain Motions common to every Difeafe 
by a Phyfical Neceffity, as being the means by 
which they compafs the due Pitch of Solution 
and Maturation. The Gracians finding this 
Truth confirm’d by Experience, fet forth and 
eftablifh'd the Do&rine of Crifis’s, with a great 
deal of Learning. But now that all things are 
in diforder in the Republick of Phyfick, chis Do- 
&rine of Crifis's is no longer reckon'd an Oracle 
of inftru&ive Nature, but derided as an idle Fi- 


- &ion of the Graciaus ; which occafions fo many 
- grofs Miftakes in the Cure of Fevers, of which 


more hereafter, Book Il. of. Crifis’s. 
In 


‘To illuftrate this Matter with an Example ; 
I fhall briefly fet forth what daily Experience 
gives us to know concerning the 'lemperament 
of our Air, and our Method of Cure, in the Ci- 
ty of Rome. ‘The Air of Rome being now hemm'd 
in with feven Hills, is naturally moift and heavy; 
for we are taught by Experience, .that when one 
walks to fome Diftance out from among the 
Houfes, he manifeftlyyperceives: a fort of Heavi- 
nefs and Uncourhnefs of the Air. Tt abounds 
NN P | chiefly 
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chief y with vitriolick and aluminous Salts, as it 
appears from the Plants that grow in,it, the 
Vitriol and Alum Mines of the Country, arid 
the Waters that wath the Roman Soil. "Tis 
much infefted with unwholfome Winds that blow 
from the South, South-Welt, and |. South-Eaft. 
Sometimes “tis fo prodigious hot in Summer, that 
"tis no Wonder the Drynefs of the Soil and ex- 
cefiive Heat of the Sun occafion'd a Plague in 
the Confulfhip of L. Val. Potitus. and. M. Manlius; 
as Livy informs us, Lib.s. From thefe, and other 
Reafons to be mentioned hereafter, the Inhabi- 
tants of this City are of a melancholy Tempe- 
rament, a brownifh (and fome a palifh) Colour, 
and a Habit of Body that’s rather lean than fat. 
They are very liable to Diforders in the Head, 
and particularly to thofe Difeafes which a heavy. 
Air ufes to produce, fuch as Diforders in the 
Lungs, malignant Fevers, Cachexies, Palenefs 
of Countenance, Night-Mare, Confumption, and 
the like. Further, The Rowaz Air is likewife 
foul and unwholfome, not in all Places indeed, 
but thofe chiefly where Houfes are wanting, and 
the Air is flow and unmov'd ; and above all, in 
fuch Places as lie upon the Tiberis, or like Val- 
lies are hedg'd in by Mountains, or are expos'd 
to the Exhalations that rife from old ruinous 
Walls, Vaults, and the Rubbith of the anciént 
Edifices. From whence it is manifeft, that the 
Quarter of the Circus Maximus lying between the 
Palentine and Aventine Hills, and all that large 


Field that lies between the Aventine, the Z;berir; . 


and the Oftian Gate, is downright unhealthful 
and pernicious. But to adjuft the Matter all at 
once, all Places furrounded with a Frequency of 
Houfes, ftanding high, with a Profpect to the 
North or Eaft, and a confiderable Diftance from 
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fo that it not only ae a great SPARE of 
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the Tiber, are healthful. On the contrary, . 
Places remote from many Houfes, fituated low, 


and in Vallies near to the dioi. and pointing 


to the South or Weft, are reckon ^d lefs healthful ; 
and in thefe very Places, which indeed is very 
wonderful, one Part of the Air.is reckon'd in 
fome Meafure healthful, and another at a very 
{mall Diftance is deem. d very pernicious. 


Ved 


This Delicias of the City ET. is fo- 
fter d in a great Meafure by the adjacent Latium 
or Campania di Roma, which is furrounded with 
a Ridge of Mountains every Way excepting that: 
TraG which runs out.towards the Meditertane- 
an, where it ends in a Plain. For the ancient 
Latium is now ina manner a Defart, and over- 
run with impurities ; | "tis openly expos d to the 
South-Wind, and in feveral. Parts of it, particu- 
larly about Oftia and Porto,. the Air is abfery’ d to 
be very unhealthy, efpecially i in the Summer time, 


Gnfomuch that if any Citizen goes out and flays | 


all Night in any of thefe Places, and then returns 
to ‘Town, he is prefently feiz'd with a malignant. 


Fever, commonly call’d the Fever from the Change 
of the Air ; which is a peculiar Sort of Fever, and 


very different both in its Symptoms and Method of 
Cure from other Fevers that {pring from other . 
Caufes ; for it being accompanied with the Signs 
of Coagulation, we find that bliftering Plafters 
and alexipharmacal Med'cines are very beneficial 
init; and Bleeding, on the other hand, is ex- 
treme pernicious. The Aliment that the Roma; 
Soil affords, gives but very little Nourifhment ; 


Ex- 
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Éxcreménts in the firft Paffages, but palls th é 


very Mafs of Blood, and renders it unfit for mo- | 
tion, From this Conftitution of the Air and’ 


"Huimours, it comes to pafs, that the Inhabitants 


of the City have no voracious Appetite ; and e- 
vent Foreigners, who in their own Country ufe 
to edt and drink liberally without indangering 
their Health, find, when they come to Rome, 
that the Keennefs of their Appetite goes off by 
degrees, and that they lie under a Neceffity of 
laying afide their wonted Intemperance,’ and ta- 
king up with the cuftomary Sobriety of the Town, 
unlefs they mean to run the rifque of incurable 
Evils. If the Inhabitants of the City dine hear- 
tily, they muft eat a very flender Supper, not a- 
bove feven Ounce Weight, and carefully abftain 
from all Meat at Night; for without that Cau- 


tion they bring upon themfelves remedilefs Cru-- 


dities, and perverfe Collections of Humours. 
Among other Things they ought to ply Exercife, 
efpecially in the Morning and at Night, thofe 
being the Seafons in which the Conco&ion of 
the Aliment is over, and the Separation of the 
pure and impure Parts is almoft compleated ; for : 
Experience teaches us, that if they eat a hearty | 
Dinner, and do not exercife their Body at Night, / 
they are liable to a Heavinefs of the Head, Wea-: 
vinefs of the Limbs, Uneafinefs about the Hypo-: 
chondria, Crudities, unwonted Sadnefs, and the» 
like. In fine, fince the Air by reafon of its in-- 


' nate Gravity, contribues but little to the Vo-- 


latilization of the Humours, thofe who would : 
eat heartily without Prejudice to their Health, 
muft either follow a great deal of Exercife, or take : 
care to have two or three Stools a Day; for we: 
find by Experience, that thofe enjoy te 

| ea 
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Meafure of Health, who are both temperate, and 
go readily to Stool every Day. | | 


V. 


So far for the Prefervation of Health: We 
come now to give a fhort Account of what is 
particularly obferv'd with reference to the Ufe 
of Remedies and Method of Cure in this City. 
The Inhabitants of Rome can't bear fpirituous 
and very active Med'cines, fuch as volatile Salts, 
Spirits, and in general whatever is too aroma- 
tick or fharp. The ufe of fuch Med’cines oc- 
cafions not only a painful Heavinefs of the Head, 
with great Diforders upon the Nerves, but like- 
wife a Deftention and burning Heat in the Vif- 
cera of the Abdomen, Coftivenefs, (7c... Never- 
thelefs, if fuch Remedies are calld for by the 
Nature of any Diftemper, we ufe to avoid the 
foregoing Inconveniences, by qualifying. them 
with diluting and unctuous Ingredients, and 
fuch as check their too forward A&ivity ; for 
when thus qualified they do very good Service. 
In a Word, all fpirituous Remedies, that are 
likewife indued with an Unduofity, that is, 
your Spirituofo-oleofa, are the chief Remedies 
we ufe. In this City violent Emeticks are very 
much fufpected, by reafon of the grievous Sym- 
ptoms they occafion ; and the fame Cenfure is 
pafs'd upon ftrong Purgatives. Purgatives given 
in the Form of Pills, have no fuccefsful or 
plentiful Operation ; but if they be given ina - 
liquid Form and a moderate Dofe, they do a 
great dealof Service. They cannot operate hap- 
pily (efpecially if they are given in Pills or Bolus) 
unlefs you exhibit, when they begin to operate, 

; N 2. '" five 
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five or fix Pints of thin Broth, or fome Water 
that pafles eafily ; for diluting - Ingredients | 
. join'd to Catharticks, not only forward the Pur- - 
gation, but prevent all the Symptoms, that 
Purgatives given by themfelyes ufe to produce, 
namely, Thirft, Uneafinefs and Diftention in 
the Hypochondria, Squeamifhnefs, fubfequent 
-Watchings, inward Heats, Oc. This Ufe of 
diluting things, is reckon'd neceffary in the 
— Prefcription, not only of Purgatives, but of all 
other Remedies in a dry Form, and of a fpiri- 
tuous Nature; in order to prevent the Difor- 
ders of the Head and Nerves that frequently in- 
fue thereupon. — "Tis likewife a general Obfer- 
vation, that in the Cure of Difeafes, efpecially 
fuch as are acute and come with great Force 
and-Acrimony, diluting, emplaftick and gluti- 
nous Med’cines are much the beft; fuch as 
Gelly of Harts-borg, Oil of Sweet Almonds new 
drawn; Emulfions of the Seeds and of Almonds, 
Syrup of Violets, the Cream and other Prepara- 
tions of “Barley, a Milk Diet, Bathing, Oc. as . 
alfo fpirituous Remedies, when temperd with 
oily and diluting CorreGives : And on the. 
other hand, that volatile fharp fpirituous and 
aromatick Med'cines, or fuch as are very a&ive; | 
and’ over diffolving, are generally hurtful, tho" | 
given in à {mall Quantity. | 


VI. 


But to wind up the Matter in a narrow Com- 
pafs ; there's no fort of Remedies that affords ; 
fo much:Benefit to our Citizens, as Exercile : 
and a prudent Repetition of gentle Purgatives. . 
Twas with this View that the Learned Petro-- 
ow whe EC. “ius ' 
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giu; invented a purging Ele&uary calld after 
him Alexandrinum, with which he did wonders 
in curing the Difeafes of the Romans; and 
that fame Author gave us, about a Century of 
Years ago, a noble Piece, de vitu Romanorum, 
in which he. carefully remarks the various'Ad- 
vantages and Difadvantages of the Air, Water 
and Aliment of this Climate; and then propo- 
fes feveral other very material things, relating 
ro the Method of Cure and the Ufe of Reme- 
dies in the Difeafes of the Romans. He afferts, 
from long Experience, that the Citizens of Rome, 
are troubled a^moft always with three principal . 
Ditorders, namely, a conftant Heavinefs of the 
Head, which he calls, Capiplenium, Coftivenefs 
and a Wearinefs of the Limbs: From all which 
we make a manifeft Inference of the Gravity 
and Grofsnefs of the Air, and the Lazinefs of 
the pall’d Humours occafion'd by too great an 
Acceffion of vitriolick and aluminous Parts. In 
curing Wounds and Ulcers at Rome, avoid all 
Ointments, for they frequently do harm ; where- 
as good Succefs attends Balfamick Med'cines, 
vulnerary Decoétions,. vulnerary Spirits, and 
others of that Nature, which facilitate the Ci- 
catrization, by corroborating the injurd Part, 
and reftoring the loft Spring of the Fibres, 
Here Ulcers in the Feet are almoft incurable ; 
and eyen Wounds in the Feet are hard to be 
. curd, efpecially if unguentaceous things are ap- 
plyd to ‘em: But Wounds or Ulcers in the 
Head are eafily curd. From thefe few Obfer- 
vations made in the Climate of Rome, Phyfici- 
cans will eafily perceive what Courfe thev 
_pught to take in finding out and eftablithing: 
.& Method of Cure, calculated in a particular 
Morro TOUT PUE Nan. 
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Manner for the Natures of their refpective 
Countries. - | 


VII. 


[ take it to be needlefs to infift further up- 
- on the Neceffity of a domeftick medicinal Hi- 
ftory; for the Thing fpeaks its own Proof. 
And undoubtedly a great many Errors commit- 
ted every Day with reference to the Manner of | 
Diet, and the juft Quantity and Ufe of. Reme- 
dies, proceed only from the want of that Hi- - 
ftory ; notwithflanding the flender Pretences of 
others, who impute the Caufes of thefe Errors 
to remote Principles, or fuch as hold no Analo- 
gy with the producd Difeafes. Experience it- 
felf vouches for the Power of Climates, in cau- 
fing Difeafes and changing the Conftitutions of 
Men: For, generally, fpeaking, the Natives of 
fome Countries are frequently liable to fuch 
Difeafes as are feldom or never known in other 
Countries. Accordingly we fee the Scurvy reigns 
in the North, and the Difeafe calld Plica in 
. Poland ; the Englih are fubje& to the Rickets, 
and the Eaglh fweating Difeafe ; the Egypti- 
ans and Syrians to the Elephautiafrs,: and the | 
Romans in the time of Pliny, to that wild Tet-: 
ter call’d Mentagra ; upon the ps the Inhabi- - 
tants are fübje& to a Bronchocele or Swelling.; 
under the Throat, as the Spaniards are to fcro- - 
phulous Tumours in the Glandules of the Neck. . 
On the other hand, fome Nations are feldom | 
or never vifited with fome Diftempers. — A. 
Quartan Fever is a Rarity in Scerland, and fo» 
is the Falling Sicknefs in Hungary; witnefs Do- - 
nius, Fol. 7. de reft. falub. Urb. Which duelo 
| |. — leis 
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lefs proceeds from the {pecifick Complexions of 
fuch Climates. | Further, fome Nations. bear 
certain Remedies, that perhaps. kill the Inhabi- 
tants of other Countries, Your, German Phy- 
ficians make great ufe of Emetick Remedies, 
and cry "em up in all Difeafes ; perhaps, be- 
caufe they find "em fuccefsful in their Country 
where the Winter lafts almoft all the Year round, 


‘and the Natives are too liberal in gratifying 


their Appetite. For the fame Reafon the Ger- 
maus bear with Eafe the moft active Chymical 
Med'cines, high Living, Gv. which being tried 
at Rome, putfuant to the Prefcriptions of the 
Germans, has prov 'd pernicious ; nay, not on- 
ly the Germans, but the Phyficians of other 
Countries boaft of fome general Remedies and 
Method of Diet, that gives great Relief to 


their Patients: Thus the Spaniards cry up Bleed- 


ua 


ing, the Exglifh glory in Opiats, the Dutch are 
always upon their Diaphoretick Med'cines, and 
fo of the reft. And certainly they would not 


. recommend the Ufe of fuch Remedies fo ear- 


neftly, if they did not find them fuccefsful in 
curing the Difeafes of their Country. But if 
they are us'd promifcuoufly upon all Conftituti- 
ons, without examining the Nature and Quali- 
ties of refpeGive Climates, as well as other 
Circumftances to be mention'd lower, ‘tis no 
Wonder that they produce very different Effects 
in the Cure of \Difeafes. Perhaps it may come 


to pafs from this Diverfity of Climates, and 
of Ways of Living, that the Aphorifms and 


folid Precepts of Hippocrates are not always ve- 
rify’d, but prove doubtful and inconflant upon 


| the Experiment. And the fame Judgment 


ought to be made of the Precepts and Cautions 
No sg 
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of other Authors, if they fhould happen not to 


7 


hold among our Patients: Not to mention the 
various and oppofite Methods of Cure followd — - 


by Phyficians, which frequently break the Con- 
ftancy of fuch Precepts. "fr PR | 


- VII. 


Since therefore, the Air, the Courfe of Life, 
and the various Nature of Food, in divers 
Countries, are almoft entirely the Caufes of 
Difeafes ; "tis incumbent upon every Phyfician, 
in thofe refpe&ive Countries, to difclofe, by the 


means of repeated. and. aged Obfervation, a - 


Method. of Cure particularly proper for their 
Countrymen, and fuch ‘Topicks of Remedies 
as are either familiar ‘or pernicious to them : 
And when they read foreign Authors, not to 
practife their Method, before they weigh it 
nicely in the Ballance with their own, and find 
it fuitable to their own Obfervations. | Further, 
{ would likewife advife all Phyficians when em- 
ployed in the Cure of Difeafes, to examine 
with Diligence and Maturity, the divers Sea- 
fons and Conftitutions of the Weather, and the 
general Difeafes that reign under fuch Influences 
of the Air; for “tis apparent from the Obferva- 
tion of Learned Men,» that) every. particular 
Difeafe owes fomething to the general Influence 
of the Air, and calculates its Periods and Man- 
ner of invading and affe&ing accordingly. In 
fine, as the Influence of: fuch Seafons is various, 
fo the Difeafes that rage for the time, require a 
various Method of Cure, according to the Do- 
Grine of repeated Obfervations. T 


IX. 
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The chief Heads, upon which this Hiftory 


of every Country fhould run, are, the Air, the 
Nature of Waters, and the Situation of  Pla- 
ces; that is, it ought to take notice of the 
Rivers, Lakes and Springs; of the Hills, Plains, 
and Mountains ; of the Situation of the Place 


towards the Eaft, or Weft, or the other Points 


of the Heavens ; of the Animals that are chicf- 
ly bred in the Country; of the Minerals, and 
other Produ&s of the Earth. It ought to give 
a particular Account of the Cuftoms and the 
Conititytions of. the Inhabitants ; of the Dif- 
eafes that are moft common among them, and 
the Method of Cure that fets them free; of 
their Domeftick Remedies, or fuch as grow in 
their native Soil; of the various and moft re- 
markable Influence of the Seafons, and a thou- 
fand other things, by which the Seeds of Dif- 
eafes are nourifhed or ftifled. The Inhabitants 
of cold and moift Places are lubber-headed, 
fat and thick Lipp'd, and their Cheeks are pro- 
tuberant. Some Countries produce very fhort 
Men, fome tall Men, and fome again produce 


Inhabitants with. Swellings in their ‘Throats. . 
Some difpofe their Inhabitants to a phthifick 
and raging Cough, as ‘tis commonly obferv'd in | 


Great Britain; Íome to the Plague and other 
Difeafes. Befides, this Diverfity of Countries 
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makes no {mall Difference in the Temper and. 


Manners of the Inhabitants, with reference to 


Timoroufnefs and Courage, Pleafure and Pain, . 


and the other Difpofitions of the Mind, fo tha: 
the Difpofitions of the Mind would fometimes 
NE | | feem 


f 
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feem to affume the Quality of corporeal Moti-- 
on. Unlefs the Phyficians of particular Coun-- 
tries take care to'furnifh themfelves with alll 
thefe Ingredients, they'll fcarce be able to com-- 
pafs a perfe&: Cure for the Difeafes of the Na-- 
tives: with which View Celfus tells us, In pres 
fat lib. de Medi. that the Courfe of Phyfick al-- 
ters according to the Nature of Places; thatt 
Rome requires one fort of Pra&ice, Egypt another, , 
France a third, and fo on. z : 


The End of the Firft Book. 
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By way of Introduction. 


SEC I. 1, 


SEXO HE Defign of this Performance, is to 

LL fhew clearly the Importance of Obfer- 
ces! vation in the way of Phyfick; and ha- 
ving for that end touchd upon fome general 
Caufes, that have retarded the Progreís of our 
| rt; 
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Art, (the remaining Part of em will fall properly 
under the next Chapter) I now reckon it necef- 
fary to declare in this Book my Opinion of the 
Increafe of Practice obtain’d by the means of 
Hiftory. If this my Opinion. is agreeable to. 
the Meafures of Truth, Iam proud of doing 
Mankind a Piece of Service; if not, I fhall wil- 
lingly ftand corre&ed, and earneftly defire that 
others would. do for the good of. Mankind, 
what I was not able to perform. Now, con- 
fidering, that a great manythings concur to 
the forming of a Syftem of any Difeafe, name- 
ly, the Caufes, Signs, Phznomenon’s, Indicati- 
ons, Remedies, (v. we fhall {peak of all thefe 


in order, beginning with the Hiftory of the 


Phenomena, in which the Nature of Difeafes is 
really fituated. To proceed more.clearly in the 
Matter, I reckon it neceflary to divide Phyfick 
into the firi and fecond Species. By the firft 
Y underftand a pure Hiftory of Difeafes, ob- - 
taind by fole Obfervation at the fick Man's 

Bed, ind: related by the Patients themfelves. in 
order to compafs this Hiftory, there's no Occa- 
fion for other Sciences, or the Reading of Books ;. 
for in regard it makes a Science, or Fund of . 
Knowledge by itfelf, and depends upon Obfer- 
vation, and the Narratives of fick People, what- 
ever Acceffion it receives from without mult 
needs confound it, and render it uncertain; 
and from thence fprung the Errors I have fo 
often hinted at. Upon this Head a Phyfician 
ought to a& the Part of a Witnefs, that bare- - 
ly relates without pafüng any Judgment, and to 
fet down diftin&ly the minuteft Circumftances : 
For fome of 'em are no fooner perceiv d than 
they point to the right Method of Cure; and 
| " others 
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éthers afford fuch Light as facilitates an Enqui- 
ry into the Nature of more difficult things ; 
fo that Obfervations may juftly be divided in- 
to the Laciferz, which affords an ufeful Light, 
and the Fruétifere, which are attended with a 
real and immediate Fruit. In compiling there- 
fore this Hiftory of Difeafes, we muft not fly 
off from the Coherence of things, and give our 
Minds a loofe at every turn, as the Poets do ; 
but fubmit our Wit to the real Appearance of 
things, conquer Nature by Obedience ; and 
learn the peculiar Langnage in which it fpeaks. 
By the Medicina Secunda, or that Part of Phy- 
fick which I call the Second, I underftand all 
that falls within the Verge of Phyfick, over 
and above the fir now explain d. This in- 
deed is improv'd by other Sciences, and requires 
the utmoft Stretch of. Knowledge, Method and 
Reafon. Some may obje& againft our Proje& 
ofa certain and ftanding Hiftory of Difeafes ; 
that fome Difeafes are the irregular Efforts of 
forlorn Nature, indeavouring to throw off the 
peccant Matter without any certain Order or | 
Rule. But confidering that an animated Bo- 
dy is a Complexion of animal, vital and natu- 
ral A&ions, laid concordantly together, and de- 
pending upon certain Principles fubjeG to the 
Laws of Nature, that God has ordain'd ; when 
thefe Principles, come through Violence or Er- 
tor, to depart from their Natural State, what 
Motions they put forth to retrieve their primi- 
tive State, will be füch as are regulated by 
Nature. This is made out by Experience, not - 
to mention other Topicks; for we fee that all 
Natural Things, particularly, Plants, Juices, 
Fruits, Oc. have fet Times of flourifhing, 

ripening, 
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ripening, depurating, and putrifying ; we fee 
likewife that all Difeafes, efpecially thofe of an. 
acute Form, have a certain Standard of In- 
.creafe and Declenfion, and that a Phyfician can- | 
not change this Courfe and ftated Period of Dif- 
eafes, by the exhibiting of Med'cines, without 
inflaming the Difeafe, or turning it into another 
thats yet more dangerous. Add to all this, 
that we find the Obfervations of our Anceftors, 
particularly of Hippocrates, are ftill agreeable. 
to Truth, which could not be without a fixd 
Courfe and Progrefs of Difeafes. So that who- 
ever is againft this Do&rine, and cries out that 
Phyfick is an Impofture, muft needs be an Im- 
poftor and a Cheat himfelf. 

For a further liluftration of this Hiftory, it 
will be worth our while to keep to the ancient 
Divifion of. Difeafes into acute and chronical. 
The Ancients call’d thefe Difeafes acute, which 
are feated chiefly in the Fluids, and depending 
upon their boundlefs Ebullition run fpeedily 
thro’ their Period, and unlefs they are prudent- 
ly manag'd terminate either in Death, or in 
tedious incurable Difeafes. By chronical Dif- 
eafes they meant fuch as proceed frequently 
from a Diforder in the folid Parts, or from a 
vicious Indigeftednefs and Grofinefs of the 
Fluids, fo that they either move very flowly to- 
wards a Conco&ion, or elfe never reach it. Now 
the Nature of Remedies muft be diverfify'd 
according to the various State of the Blood in 
thefe Difeafes. We ought not to ply every Pa- 
tient promifcuoufly, either ‘with fpirituous or 
with watery Remedies, as many are wont to 
do. In acute Diftempers, a great Part of the 


Cure depends upon the Phyfician’s Patient 
| waiting 
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waiting and a&ing with Judgment and Sagaci- 
ty ; and tho’ fuch Difeafes come frequently to 
a {pontaneous Solution, either by Chance, or 
through the Favour of Nature, yet Phyficians 
are not guilty of greater Errors in any Part 
of their Profeffion, than in the Cure of acute 
Cafes. On the other hand, in chronical Difea- 
fes, retaining to the faint and decay'd Nature 
of the Solids and Fluids, the whole of the Cure 
depends upon the Skill of the Phyfician, and 
the Energy of Remedies ;.for neither Fortune 
nor Nature do much in fuch Cafes. 

But now, if any Gentleman of a nicer Tafte 
ffiould be difoblig’d by the mentioning of Na- 
rure fo often in this Book, and brand it for a 
Refuge of Ignorance, 1 would have him to know, 
that by Nature Y do not underftand fome wife 
Phantome, roaming about every where, and di- 
re&ing all Things by its Counfel ; but a certain 
general Complex of natural Caufes, which, tho 
deftitute of Counfel or Defign, put forth their 
Efe&s in Purfuance of the Laws appointed by 
the Creator of the Univerfe ; and that in fuch 
Order, as if they were govern'd and directed by 
the beft concerted Counfels. T underftand, if 
you will the JEther from which all Motion 
fprings, or a Complex of effential Accidents, 
namely, Motion, Figure, Magnitude, Situation, 
and the reft, upon which all corporeal Aétions 
depend under the Dire&ion of the Soul: ‘This, 
I fay, is that Nature I have fo often Recourfe 
. to in this Treatife. 


CHAP. 
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: CHAP. II. 


Setting forth [ome of the principal Caufes 
that have bitherto retarded the Hiflory of | 
Difeafes, or the Medicina Prima. 


a Oho Reese be 


{ Intimated in the foregoing Chapter, that 
under the Title of Medicina Prima, 1 under- 
Ítood nothing elfe, but a moft exa& Defcription 
of the Phenomena of every Difeafe, which 
make up their due and natural Hiftory. But 
before I enter upon the Rules for compleating 
this Hiftory, “twill not be improper to inquire 
by the Bye how it comes to país, that Phyfi- 
cians have hitherto made little or no Progrefs 
in that Part ; notwithftanding the large Vo- 
lumes of Obfervations that are extant. In the 
firft Place they were took off from a due Pur- 
fuit of Experience by that late Opinion of the | 
Fallacy of the Senfes, which infinuated, that an | 
Inquifition into particular things is infinite and 
endlefs, But the Falfity of this Opinion is ap- 
parent when we confider, that all the Improve- 
ment of good Arts in this our Age, is owing — 
only to the Senfes and to Experience. Nay, 
which is much more wonderful, how many 
things do we owe to Chance ? We all know 
that the greateft Part of Remedies, and feveral 
other things in the Phyfical Way came to light 


by | 
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by that means. And as for the other Inven- 
tions the Enumeration of 'em would be too 
tedious. Did not Chance bring to light the 
Force of Gun-powder, the Converfion of the 
Load-ftone to the Poles, and the Ufe of Tele- 
ícopes? Now if Chance can do fuch mighty 
Feats, why fhould we be fo fcanty to the Sen- 
fes that proceed in an orderly and regular Me-- 
thod, and tho’ they fometimes err, yet feé 
and correct their own Errors ? Another Thing . 
that ftood in the Way o£ Experience, was, the 
ancient Hatred of the rational Se& againft 
the Empirick, which they look'd upon as abje& 
Mountebankry, unworthy of a Man of Let- 
ter$; and indeed in fo doing they had not 
done amifs, had they meant by Empirik, a 
ftupid, erratick, unrepeated Way of Experience, 
not fermented in the Intelle&, ‘and confequent- 
ly producing nothing but erroneous Concepti- 
ons, and monfirous Opinions. But they carri- 
ed the Matter too far in impeaching the Empi- 
rick Rational Se&, or the Empirick Se& become 
literate, invented by Method not Chance, im- 
proved and dire&ed by the Underftanding, 
and raisd to the Pitch of Truth after à long 
Inquifition into the Effe&s of Difeafes ; which 
was always approved of by Men of Learning, 
as being confonant to Nature. In the third 
Place, we have made but little Progrefs in this 
fort of Hiftory, for want of a Guide either to 
dire& us by his Example, or to light us into 
the Method of Experience through fo many 
difficult and uncertain Paflages, and fo many 
Differerices of Difeafes. And tho" Hippocrates 
was the firft that fmell'd out this Matter, and 
publifhd it in his Writings, either Phyficians 
| O haye 
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. have not obfervd it, or have put an unfayou= 1 
rable Glofs upon it, through their Prepoflef- - 
fion and falfe Idols. "Tis true, the rational 
Phyficians confult Experience fometimes, but : 
they only draw from it fome general Heads, | 
- and ‘thofe neither fully detected, nor maturely — 
examin d; and the reft they lay upon the Anvil - 
of Thought, in order to work ‘em into.a Con- 
fonancy with their own Reafon. The Em- 
piricks again, tho’ they always glory in Expe- 
rience, never come to the right Ufe of it ; for 
befides that they fet about it without Light or 
Method, they cant bear that Tedioufnefs of | 
Inquifition, that’s requifite in tracing the Effects 
of Difeafes, and deducing pracical Precepts 
from thence. “Lis no Wonder ‘therefore that 
this flupid, cloudy, and erroneous Way of ex- 
 perimenting, has given rife to that monftrous 
PraGice of the Empiricks. Some ‘contented 
with a few Experiments, and thofe of a narrow 
obícure Extent, raife thereupon a new Philofo- 
phy, and a new Theory of Phyfick ; and if 
they meet with any thing that is not exadly 
confonant to their Advances, they havea ftrange - 
Way of wrefting it, and bringing it about to - 
their Purpofe. Such is the Philofophy of the | 
Chymifts, built upon a few Experiments taken 
from the Furnace, Gilbertus’s Philofophy of Mag- 
netifm, Mayow'’s Syítem of the erous Nitre; 
and, in fine, an infinite Number of Pra&ical Sy- - 
{tems founded upon the Do&rine of Alcali’s and. — 
Acids, the Triumvirat of the Humours in the 


firft Paflages, Oc. | 


II. Ma- 


uc 


Many affe& the Noife of Experience, but 
conclude upon their own Notions before they 
confult it, and then tye it up ftrangely to thefe 
Notions, and wind it about to ferve their 
"Turn. And according as the Area of their 
Fancy is clean, or poffefsd by Prejudice, fo. 
they judge varioufly of their own and others 
Experiments, and either darken or enervate ’em 
with their own Meditations. Some giving 
their Mind to Aftrology, Magick, and other 
fuperítitious Whims, that lie almoft beyond 
our reach, have confounded the true Phanome- 
na of Difeafes with fuperftitious Traditions, 
Now, from all thefe there arofe a threefold Off- 
fpring of Errors, or three falfe Syftems of Phy- 
fick, namely, the Sophiftical, the Empirick, and 
the Superftitious. 

Further; tho’ Authors have amafs’d toge- 
ther great and bulky Volumes of Obfervati- 
ons, yet the firft Hiftory of every Difeafe has. 
been but little improvd. For, r. they ob- 
fervd no Method or Order in making their 
Obfervations, but a&ed like Men in the Dark, 
that grope at every thing till by Chance they 
light on the right Way ; or like Men in a De- 
fart, that take Counfel from a fortuitous Ap- 
pearance of things; they drew their Obferva- 
tions in an interrupted and prepofterous Way ; 
fo that “tis no Wonder they borrow’d from 
. thence; and imparted to us an uncertain T'wi- 

light rather than a confiant and clear Light 
O3 into 
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into the Effe&s of Difeafes. 2. Thefe Obfer2. .— 
vations are.like fo many unfteady Waves of .- 
fleeting Experience, made upon three or four .- 
Cafes, and not continued in a conftant Order . 
through Hundreds and 'Thoufands of Patients, 
asthe School of Coos did. 3. Tho” many of 
Jem, have Obfervations, yet they are fo con- 
fusd and perplex d with the Forms of Theory, 
that the cleareft fighted Phyficians can't di- . 
ftinguifh, whether ‘tis Nature, or the Author | 


that fpeaks. .4. The Pra&ice that fome fol- — 


lowd was more {peculative and hypothetick, | 


than calculated to Natures Method. From. 


whence “tis credible, that Difeafes went thro’ 
their Periods, not by their natural and con- 
ftant Laws, but according. as they. were vari= 
oufly. treated in divers Courfes of Pra&ice ; 
that js, the Progrefs, Exit and Symptoms of 
fuch Difeafes were more owing to the refpe- 
Give Methods of Pra&ice, than to the im- 
mutable and individual Nature of the Diftem- - 
per. Thus, fuch as begin the Cure of the Pleu- 
rify. with: Purgatives, .or violent Diaphoreticks, 
(an,unfafe and unlucky Method) ought to im- 
. pute whatever Symptoms appear afterwards, 
rather to thefe Remedies, than to the genuine 
Nature.of the Difeafe. | We conclude there- 
fore;: that all, Obfervations. made upon Difeafes 
irregularly curd, | are. of no,.Ufe for promoting 
their Natural Hiftory ; for that they fet forth 
the Cafe otherwife than it is in itfelf or ought 
to be. 5. Phe Prepofleffion of. the Mind has 
likewife.occafiond the Omiffion of many Sym- 
ptoms: that. did not exa@ly fuit with the Au- 
thors, Hypothefis, and the arbitrary Fiction 
of a great, many, .as being neceflary for their 
in e further | 
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further Confirmation. So that a pure and ex- 
a& Hiftory of Difeafes, I mean fuch as) Sows 
from the very Nature of Things and is de- 
Ícrib'd. by the Patients themfelves, ! is not to 
be met with in Books; upon the Account. 
that the Difcriptions of Difeafes are forthe 
moft Part taken not from Obfervation: and 
Matter of Fa&, but from the Author's Brains: 
and that many Symptoms. are. afcrib'd /to "em, 
through the Licentioufnefs': of » Opinions, ^or 
the Negligence of Praáitioners, that do hoc 
at all belong to 'em, as it appears from dai 
ly Experience: Nay, for a Proof; we need 
go no further than the: Hypochondriack Itinefs 
alone, of which the Galenifts have) forged{o 
many monitrous Things, to fave and main- 
tain their Hypothefis of a hot! Liver and a cold 
Stomach!) sol reat as] PAN ode Tt 


^um à 


Thofe who reafon of the Hiftory of Dif 
cafes, according to the Rules and Laws of 
fuch other Sciences as they take delight in; 
will never illuftrate the Nature of Difeafes by 
Obfervations ; as I fhew'd in the firft Cha- 
ster of this Book. The famous Lord Verulam; 
imong many others, laments extreamly the 
njury done to Natural Hiftory in general, and 
he Increafe of it, by Plato’s inferting: his 
lheology. in the Courfe of his Philofophy, or 
udging of Philofophical Matters by abftrà&ted 
nd theological Notions. And fuch indeed is. 
he Cafe of Phyfick ; for in the laft Age Lo: 


l 
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gick was fo much in Vogue, that Phyficians\ 


after all the mighty Pains and Labour {pent — 


upon Phyfical Matters, they brought to Light; - 


apply d its ftern and. fevere Rules to. the al 
(tory and Cure of Difeafes ;. and how. far they ' : 


were out in fo doing is plain from this, that . 


|] 
D 


| 
| 


not new Difcoveries or. Hints pointing to ‘em, 
but Queftions out of Queftions, and) Fallacy — 
out of Quibbles; and.fo put Phyfick»intirely - 


into the Hands of ithe Sophifts. © But: as for — 
Diale&ick or Logick,: tho’ tis ufefully: applyd | 


to fuch Arts. and civil Affairs as are grounded. 


upon Opinion, yet it hardly reaches the Re- 
 . fin’dnefs and. Subtilty of Nature, and in Na- 
tural Hiftory ferves rather to confirm than to 
pull up Errors. Upon this Confideration, Gre- 
gorius. Nyffenus breaks out) to this Purpofe. 
‘All the World fees that the Dialettick Quirks are 
equally flrong on either fide, either for overturn= 
ing ‘Ivuth or refuting Error ; by which means it 
comes to pafs, that the Truth itfelf, when fet 
forth by that Art, is generally fufpetted, as being” 
tainted with that Subtilty that blinds our Eyes, ana’ 
mifleads us from the Truth. | i 


2 


Tho’ many Phyfical Authors have, for thes 
abovemention'd Reafons, contributed but lits: 
tle to the Tiluftration and Improvement of the? 
Hiftory of Difeafes; yet in all Ages, and pat 
ticularly in the two laít, there have been fome, , 
who being either Men of excellent Senfe and: 
Judgment, or bred under good Mafters, or: 
acquainted with the Truth by reading Hippo-: 
cratess Writings, have made Obfervations toc 
very good Purpofe, and illuftrated both the: 
abovemention'd. Hiftory and Practice itfelf,t 

with. practical Precepts confirm d. by long Ex« 
: | rience. 
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perience. Such are Duretus, Hollerius, and - 3 
"facotius, Ballonins, Toxzims, Martianus, Syden- 
ham, Septalins, Morton, Mangetus, Valefcus de 
Taranta Tulpius, Nicolaus Chefnau, . Francifcus 
"Rubeus of Genoua, Riverius Moreus, (an Italian 
Author of Fevers) Iodocus Lomius, Valfibmid, 
and others of the like Form; .whom I recom- 
mend as ‘true Pra&itioners to be imitated by 


" 


young Beginners. ^^ i 
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Containing. Rules for contriving and pro- j 
moting the Hiflery of Difeafes, and 
deducing from thence Practical Apho- - 
rifins. | 


BE C Tek 


HE Phyfical School that flourifh'd. at 

Coos, was ever in great Reputation a- 
mong all forts of Phyficians: And indeed ve- 
ry jultly. © For whether you regard the Im- 
portance and Method of the Subje& they treat. 
of, or the Number of Inventions and Difco- 
veries, you mult own, that upon thefe Heads | 
they went beyond all other Schools. That - 
School brought up, among other great Men, 
Hippocrates, defcended of the Family of the 
Ajclepiades, being the 2oth from SFupiter, the 
18th from ZEfculapins, and the 9th from King | 
Chryfamis.  "'Phis. great Man following the 
Method of that School, was much given to 
Obfervation, diligent in delineating with Fi- 
delity and Exa&nefs the Hiftory of Difeafes, 
and wife to a wonderful Degree in fixing pra- | 
Ctical Precepts, confirm’d by long Ufe. And 
Jam of the Opinion that he kept fo clofe to 
that preceptive aphoriftical and grave Method . 
in his Writings, for no other End, but to in- 
AA | finu- 
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Rnuate tacitly to us, "that "tis the moft proper 
Method both for improving and confirming 
Phyfick But confidering that the Primitive 
Fathers of Phyfick have not plainly communi- 
cated to us the neceflary Rules and. Cautions 
for fixing {uch Precepts, nor left us that wide 
Field of Obfervations from whence they were 
took, methinks they have done by us as the 
Archite&s ufe to do in raifing Obelisks, or 
building great Edifices ; for when they are a- 
bout them they have their Ladders, Scaffolds, 
Ropes, and many other Inftruments of Archi- 
te&ure; but when the Work is finifh'd they 
remove all thefe ; from whence it comes to 
pafs, that though Pofterity admires the Mag- 
nificence of the Edifice, yet they are ignorant 
of the Inítruments made Ufe of in building 
it. In like manner young Phyficians admire 
and read with Veneration the Works of the di- 
vine Aiippocrates, but ftand amaz'd and are co- 
verd with Ignorance when they confider what 
Inftruments he imploy'd in building fo noble an | 
Edifice. Now thefe Inftruments I purpofe to 
fet forth (as well as I can) in the enfuing Cha- 
pters, by pointing to fuch means, as perhaps 
were made ufe of by Hippocrates, in promoting 
and perfe&ing Phyfick by Obfervations, Hiftory 
and Precepts. ^ fd | | 


IL 


In compiling the Hiftory | of any Difeafe, 
four ‘Things are chiefly neceffary; ^ Firít, an 
Acquifition of particular Obfervations. ^ Se- 

I HE deve condlv, 
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condly, the due Difpofition of them. Thirds 
ly, the Maturation and. Digeftion of thefe | 
Obfervations. And, Fourthly, the Dedu&i- | 


on of Precepts and general Axioms out of the. 


Obfervations thus prepard. Of each of thefe | 
apart. ‘The infinite Inquifition and Defcripti- | 


on of Particulars, is-the firft Bafis of the Hi- 


ftory of any Difeafe ; fo that a Hiftoriogra- — 
pher of this Nature ought to fall firít about - 


this, and to fpend many Years in acquiring a 


large Number of Obfervations. In going about . 


this Work, he muft not trouble his Head with 
gratifying his Readers Palate in fine Words, 
. mor confine himfelf to what is ufeful to Pati- 

ents ; but only heap together fuch a Quantity 

of Particulars, as is fufficient for a Deduction 
of Axioms, and fixing a clear and perfect natu-' 
tal Idea of the Syftem of the Difeafe he treats 
of. Let his Obfervations be fet down in a 
rough and unpolifh'd Style, that is, in the fame 
fort of Words that Patients ufe when they ex- 
prefs their Ails : Let him fet down the minu- 
teft, meaneft and moft ufelefs Circumftances : 
Let him add nothing of his own, 1 mean, no- 
thing that either a nimble Way of difputing, 


or an empty Shew of Learning may fuggeft; | 
but like a faithful Scribe, he muft diligently 


colle& the Laws ena&ed by Nature, and de- 
fcribe 'em in the fame very manner in which 
Nature fpoke “em. He muft regulate his Con- 
dua, as Judges do in Civil Caufes, upon which 
the beft Sentences and Judgments are pafs'd, 
when, without regard to the Licentioufnefs or 
Eloquence of Orators, all the Strefs is laid 
upon the Witnefles: For in like manner, the 
Judgments país'd upon the Nature of see 
. . Wh 
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will then be beft, when they are taken from 
the evident joint T'eftimonies of Experience, 
not-alterd by the Licentioufnefs of Authors, 
who are fwayd by Humour and Prejudice ; 
whereas the real Teftimonies and Refponfes of 
"Things, are, tho* fometimes obfcure and per- 
plex'd, yet always fincere and uncorrupted. 

- This rough and unpolifh'd Way of Obferva- 
tions, joind to the long Attendance that the 
Acquifition and taking of ‘em requires, may 
perhaps {care both the Reader and the Wri- 
ter, and feem equally troublefome and ufelefs 
to both. But be it known to ‘em, that a Col- 
fection of fuch Obfervations, is like a Barn or 
Store-houfe, in which we are not to ftay with 
Pleafure, but to ftep down to it now and then, 
when we want any thing, either for the Con- 
ftru&ion of «Axioms, or the Cure of Difea- 
fes. Nor has any Thing funk the Verity and | 
Fidelity of the Medicinal] Natural Hiftory 
more than that fatal Itch of Authors to im- 
- bellifh it with new and quaint Ways of Speak- 
ing, fubtile Speculations, copious Quotations 
out of Authors, and fuch other Things as are 
added to gratify the Reader. It is expedient 
therefore to manage the Hiftory and Narra~ 
tive of Cafes, as if Phyfick were but jult now 
come into the World; for that Hiftory of Dif- 
eafes, that fhines as it were through à, Cloud 
in the modern Books, wants that Expurgation, 
that Sir Francis Bacon of old adjudg'd for Phi- 
lofophy. J am not ignorant, fays he, that there 
is extant a natural Miflory, the Variety and Di- 
licence of which renders it both grateful and cuvi-. . 
ous ; but if you cul out of it the Fables, Anti- 
quity, “Quotations of Authors, "idle Controverfies,, 
: | Super- 
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Superftition, Philology, and other ornamental Apr 
peudages, which are fitter Materials for convivis. 
al Difcourfes, and the Entertainment: of Learn- 
ed Men, than for Inftitutions of Philofophy ; If thefe 
be loppd of, the Remains of Natural Hiftory will 
come to little. " 
To perfe& the firft Hiftory of any Difeafe, 
“twill be neceffary for the Hiftorian to mark 
down in his Obfervations, not only the fmal- 
left Accidents that fall out from Day to Day 
in any Difeafe, together with their Violence, . 
Progrefs and Termination for better or for 
worfe ; but likewife the minuteft Circumftan- 
ces of Time and -Place, the Seafon of the 
Near, the antecedent and concomitant Caufes, 
the Method of Cure, and the Remedies made 
ufe of: In a word, all Things that are ei- 
ther Antecedents, Concomitants, or. Confe- 
fequents of the Difeafe. For the Omiffion of 
the very leaft Circumftance ufes to, ftop or 
perplex the Effe& of the. whole Obfervation, 
o and even to intterrupt the true Service of the 
D. Hiftory. All Things, I fay, are to be defcrib'd 
L. with that Diligence and Nicety, that if any 
doubtful or uncertain Thing falls out in the 
Courfe of an Obfervation, it muft not be con- 
ceald or fupprefs'd, (which indeed is too com- 
mon à Fault among all the Writers of Obfer- 
vations) but ought to be plainly and diftin&- 
ly defcrib'd under a Caution or Remark. For 
the ‘Truth or Falfity of Experiments, will foon 
be laid open by the Truth or Falfity of the 
Axioms. Nay, further, that the Verity and 
Integrity of the Obfervation may be yet more 
apparent, the very Way and Manner of ob- 
ferving muft be fet down, that fo Men may n 
ta MES aes Qe Mii 
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left to their Liberty in judging and examining 
whether that Method of Obfervation is to be 
relied on or not, and others may be excited to 
nothing will be more conducive to the perfe&- 
ing of this Hiftory, than the Abundance and 
Fertility of the Collection of Particulars, for by 
that means the Inquifition and Conftru&ion of 


Stock. 
Ti. 


. After our Hiftorian has fpent a due Portion 
of ‘Time in making Obfervations, and diligent- 


for feveral Years, and committed all to Writing; 


Axioms, will be gone about in a more eafy and. 
expedit Way, than upon a, barren and undigefted 
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find out more accurate Methods. To conclude, | 


bs 


ly furvey’d the Nature: of the Difeafe in hand, © 


his next Care muft be to attempt fome Difpo- 


fition of the Matter, and gradually Advance 
his Experience, which is yet but Empirical 
and Stupid, to a literate Degree. For fuch 


phabet, ufelefs indeed in themfelves ; but when 
varioufly joyn'd, mutually collated and rang'd 
in order, they make up the true Idiom of Na- 
ture. The Difpofition I {peak of,  confifts 
chiefly in forting things of greater Importance 
into Heads and.common Places, and ranging 
whatever is difcover d by Obfervation, under a 


proper 'Title. For Example, after the Hifto- | - 


rian has made a Thoufand or two Thoufand 
Obfervations of the Cholick, he divides that 
collective Body of Obfervations into Diagno- 
fticks and Prognofticks, fome conftant, fome in- 


Obfervations are like the Letters of the Al 


con- id 
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- confiant ; Caufes of feveral Claffes, and of fea 
veral different Influences: The Seafons of the 
Year, and the Conftitutions of the Weather 
that prevails moft for the time ; Symptoms,” 
fome conftant Companions of\ the Difeafe, and... 
others veering about and frequently difappeara | 
jing ; the Events, fome happy, fome fatal, of 
the Indications taken, the Succefs or unfavour- | 
able Iffue of Remedies exhibited. Thefe, and. 
fuch like, muft be the Articles of Jnquifi Hon, as” 
I call “em, and after the Hiftory is collected,” 

whatever is of a Piece with the Things rang’d | 
under fuch and fuch Articles, muft be placd — 
accordingly ; that fo the Hiftory being duly di- | 
vided and diftinguifh'd, he may make an orders 
ly and certain Indu&ion for the eftablifhing of 
Axioms or general Precepts. 


E cau. 


IV. 


The Method of Digeftion pretends billy to 
make an orderly and digefted Body of thofe 
Particulars which formerly lay ftraggling and 
unparcell'd ; to reje& fuch Things as are falfe, 
and guard with proper Cautions any thing that's | 
doubtful, inconftant, and common to other. 
things that feem to refemble it. In the Difea- | 
fes of the Breaft, for inftance, Diurétielis ard 
found to be generally the beft Med? cities ;- rejeaime 
&ing withal the acid Diureticks which cali thé . 
Lungs, and fix the Blood within "em. . ‘The Je- 
fuits Bark is truly an undeniable Remedy fot 
the Cure of Intermitting Fevers ; but it muft 
not be given if you fufpe& an Inflammation of! 
any of the Vifcera, or an inward Impofthume, 

OF 
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ora Debility and preternatural Diforder in any 
Part; for in fuch Cafes it does not remove 
but inflames the Fever, and by throwing the 


whole morbifick Matter upon the affected Part, 
produces fatal Inflammations, and at laf a 
Gangrene. Further, the Jefuits Bark is of ufe 
in Intermitting Fevers, provided “tis not given 
in the beginning while the Humours are yet 
crude ; for fometimes it does not take off the 
the Fever, or if it does, a few Days after the 
Fever returns ; nay, which is yet worfe, of- 
| tentimes the Bark thus exhibited gives rife to 
new Diftempers, namely, Afthma's, Dropfies, 
' Dyfenteries, Rheumatifms, Suppreffions of wont- 
ed Evacuations, and the like, as we learn from 
| the repeated Experience of our modern Pradtiti- 
| oners. The ‘fovial Bezoardick is a fovereign 
Remedy for pacifying the violent Pains of the . 
| Parts, for it checks the Impetuofity of the ra- 
| ging Spirits and Salts in a Minute ; but in the ! 
mean time you mult take care that thefe Pains (m 


are not gouty, venereal, or the like, the Mat- 
ter of which being thereby imprifon'd, might 
raife greater Evils; you mult likewife avoid the 
giving of it in the Diforders of the Nerves, and 
{ome grievous Difeafes of the Head, fuch as the 
Apoplexy, Palfy, @c.- for ‘tis unfriendly and 
prejudicial to the Nerves and the Brain. Now | 
the fame Method muft be follow’d in tacking 
due Cautions ‘to Things of greater Importance 
in this our Hiftory, fuch às the Diagnolticks, 
the. Prognofticks, the «chief Symptoms, “the ^ —, 
Caufes of any kind, &c. Fgr an Indu&ion run * 
on by a fingle Enumeration, without join- 
ing due Cautions to doubtful things, and | 
fuch as bear an Analogy to the Phenomena of 
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another Difeafe, the Mask of which they fome4 
times put on; or without rejecting fuch Particus | 
lars as are falfe and inconftant ; fuch an Indu&i- © 
on, I fay, makes a lame Conclufion. On the 4 
contrary, a laudable Indu&ion; to ufe my Lord | 
Verulam's Words, is a certain Form of Demon? 
ftration that defends Senfe, illuminates and per- | 
feéts the Mind in a juft Dedu&ion of Conclufi- | 
ons, and keeps clofe to, -and mingles in a man- | 
ner with Nature. { 


ra 


V. 


A. fufficient. Stock of Particulars being thus | 
got in, our Obfervator muft then cail up his 
own Judgment, and begin to think of forming 
fome general Precepts, comprehending the Sum ' 
and Quinteflence of the Art. And indeed, if 
Apprehenfion and Thought be neceflary in any 
Cafe, this muft be it; that like a divine Fire it 
may inlighten this huge and obfcure Defart of 
Particulars, perplex’d with fuch a fallacious Si- 
militude of Things and Signs, an Intricacy and 
Intanglement of Caufes, and an Ambiguity of 
. Ways. This Illumination is neceffary, that fo 
we making a difcreet Ufe of our Judgment, may | 
mount upwards by Degrees, and climbing with , 
conftant Labour up the fteep Afcents of morbi- | 
fick Matters, one after another, may at laft reach 
the top Heighth of Nature, where the Air is 
clear, and affords a true Profpe& of Difeafes, and 
from whence there leads an eafy and gentle De- 
{cent to the Method of true Pra&ioe. 


VI. Thefe 
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Thefe general Precepts, the Ancients call'd bo: - 
pifms. Now, the Apborifims are like Road-marks, 
and ftanding Beacons, to dire& us in furmounting 
the difficult Cures of Difeafes ; which in ancient - 
‘Times, were not meddled with, but by Men of 
the beft Learning, worn out with Age and Pra&ice, 
Men of pointed Thought in fpying the fubtilties of 
Differences, of Patience in doubting, Deliberati- 
on in afferting, and Prudence in makinga juft Dif 
pofition, &c. But now-a-days, the forrieft Apo- - 
thecary's Boy claims a right of pronouncing Apho- 

‘zifme and Sentences in Phyfical Matters. The 
Phyficians take up the moft’ general Propofitions 
from Two or Three Experiments, made; as "twere, 
at Random ; to the too too manifeft Detriment of 
the moft noble Profeffion, and the Difgrace of the. 
Profeflors, But for the Purpofe. I Te : 

- When our Obfervator has labour'd fufficiently 
himfelf, in the wide extended Field of Obfervati- 
ons, and learn'd exactly an Alphabet of the Nature 
‘ot Difeafes, he ought not to fly prefently to the 
moft general Things in a compendious precipitant 
way, a way that’s unpaflable to Nature, and ex- 
pos'd to Difputes; but muít rife sradüally, by 
winding about, in afcending and defcending, and 
by penetrating füfficiently into the Mafs of Par- 
ticulars ; and when he has thus reach’d the moft 
general Things, he muft' afterwards deduce front 
‘em middling Propofitions and Axioms,’’That 
defultory way of abftracting from Particulars, not 
well known, nor duly examin’d, toGenerals, fome 
‘Affirmative, fome Negative, is fufficiently exem- - 
‘plified in the Writings of later Authors, Upon 
a few Obfervations of Inflamations and. Impoft- 
humes in the Vifcera of A that dy'd of malig- 
di . fiatit 
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nant or inflamatory Fevers, Henry Screta had 


the Affurance to affirm, that all Fevers proceed 
from the latent Inflamations of the Parts: And 
having likewife derived the Origin of Hectick 


Fevers from the fame Source, he ftill prefcrib’d | 
for thefe (as well as the other Fevers ) Diaphore- | 


ticks and Aperients of feveral Sorts, with intent 
to difpel the pretended latent Inflamations and 
- Impofthumes. Now, he’s in the right of it, when 

"Heétick Fevers take Rife from fuch Caufes, but 
not when they {pring from Caufes of a quite diffe- 
rent Nature, viz. overfweating, a fimple Gonor- 
rhea, the Whites in Women, over-fuckling in Nur- 
fes, a Dyfextery, a Diarrbasa, immoderate Saliva- 
tion, over-watching, over-working, &c. In which 
Cafes the Hedick is bred, not by latent Abfceffes, 
as Screta fancies, but by too great a Confumption 
of the nutritious Juice; and the Method of Cure 
eught to be vary'd, in Purfuance of the Variety 
of fuch Caufes, But ’tis needlefs to infift on fur- 
ther Inftances of unfeafonable Abftra€tions from 
Particulars, fince they are fo obvious in our Mo- 
dern Books. 

To make a ftanding and perpetual Axiom, you 
muft take Care it be commenfurable to the Parti- 
culars from which ’tis drawn ; and runs neither 
higher nor lower, than.the Importance, Verity, 
and Extent of the Particulars will allow ; that 1s, 
that tis neither carry'd fo high, as to end in ab- 
ftracted. empty Notions, nor confind to fuch a 
narrow low Compafs, as to reft in the Confufion 
and Stupidity of Particulars, Let it be like Wa- 
ter which rifes in the Fountain, as high as it falls 
upon the Defcent from the Ciftern, In Abftra- 
tions of this Nature, we muft take Care, above 
all, that the Mind be directed by Prudence to 
have the Particulars always in View, and be not 
left to it felf, as being apt in its own wate to 
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foar to abftra&ted Things, without a mature Con- 
fideration of the interjacent Propofitions. This 
Rule was religioufly obferv'd by Hippocrates, in 
his Aphorifms, his Predictions, his Coace, and 
-moft of his other Monuments ; which ought to be 
a Pattern to us, in the forming of new Axioms, 
By this Time a Day, our Profetlion had been well 
ftock’d with Axioms, if they had cleav'd to the 
‘Womb of Nature in the later Ages, and fuck’d in 
the wholfome Milk of Obfervations ; but being 
fnatch’d from Nature's Lap, and bred up in the 
Schools of Difputes, "tis no wonder we are now 


fo fcantily provided ; and that all the advances . 


made fince the Coans, by the Arabians, and fome 
illiterate contentious Men among the Latins, are 
only the idle Jargon of Old Men, addrefs'd to un- 
4kilful Boys, gets 
: | YIL ox 4 6 


In fine, nothing contributes more to the Truth 
| a LI LI : . * T 
of Axioms, than an exact and rigid Defcription 
of all, even the meaneft and almoft ufelefs Symp- 


toms of Difeafes: And indeed nothing has been a 


greater hindrance to the Perfe&ion and Progrefs 
of the Hiftory of Difeafes, than the prepofterous 
Study of Phyficians, in marking down and ampli- 
fying Things of a larger Extent, and neglecting 
obícure and mean Circumftances. Nature makes 
no Efforts in vain; and fometimes the leaft 


Things are the beginning or firft Elements of the ' 


great one ; not to mention that the leaft conduct 


ws to the Knowledge of the greateft. Wind - 


breaking downwards, is reckon'd a mean and im- 
material Motion; and yet in a Dyfentery, the 
breaking of Wind downwards, after its abfence 
for (ome Time, is a fign of a fpeedy Recovery : 
In a defperate Iliack Fit, if a great deal of Wind 
breaks downwards with : Stink, 'tis a RET CASS 
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-of Death. This Lobferv'd upon a Man of Sixty 
"Ysars of Age at Rome, in the Year 1693. Ifa 
Child: handles its Belly often, "tis a fign of Worms. 
‘Ffea thick Slime gatheis-upon the Teeth in Fe- 
‘wers} the Fever will be high, Hip. Seg. 4. aph. 53. 
Red:nósd Perfons are.of a foluble Body; Hsp.. 
\Bpidem> Much .Sweating, without a manifeft 
Caufe in the Time of Sleep, 1s an Argument: of , 
‘over Feeding ; or if the Perfon do, not eat much, 
it fpeaks that he. wants Evacuations: Hip. 4. 
Apb. 4x. LA great: many Things;ot this Nature, 
that appear in the. Courfe;of' Cure, are over-look’d 
and flighted’ by. Phyficians, as being ufelefs, and | 
ef no Importance, whereas they are in Effect as 
capable:to give Light -and Service, and. afford 
Diagnofticks, Proguofticks, and. Indications of 
Cure, as Circumftances of larger Extent, and 
greater Importance. | ae 
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| CHAP. IV. 
Of tbe Erecting of Colleges for the Improve- 


- 


ment of Prattice. 


SiG. Bs: I. | 


^AHE Work we have thus cut out, is a Work | 

of fo much Labour and Meditation, that it | 
requires not one, ora few, but a whole Society of 
Learned Men: And for this Reafon I think it ne 
€effary, that in great Cities, which have large 
Hofpitals, the refpective Princes fhould fettle Col- 
leges of Phyficians, in order to the improving of 
Practice by’ Hiftory. and Obfervations. We fee 
other Arts and Sciences flonrifh, by fuch EA 

a "Mcr Settle - 
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. Settlements, and "tis convenient their Liberality 
Thould extend in like. manner to Phyfick, Such a 
College of Phyficians, or füch a. practical College, 
as I now. propofe, ought to be divided. into Two 
Bodies, one fet apart for reading the Books that 
contain Obfervations, and the other for making 
And fetting down new Obfervations. As for the 
Firft, (which fhall go by the Name of the Lite- 
 Tàte Society) they muft have Recourfe to fuch Au- 
thors as write, not Paradoxes, or. uncommon and. 
"ftrange fürprizing Stories, but the faithful and 
true Accounts of the Difeafes that frequently hap- 


pen, taking particular Notice of the Seafons. of . - 


the Year, of the antecedent or occafional Caufes 
of thé Diftemper ; of its Rife, Progrefs, and De- 
clenfion ;-of the Symptoms that appear from Day 
to Day ; of the Tranflation, of a Symptom of one 
Kind; into that of another, in every. Period of 
the Difeafe: What Benefit or Detriment accrues 
to the Patient in any Period of the Difeafe, from 
the Acceflion, to any new Symptom, from the Ex- 
hibition of any Remedies,..from the Purfuit of 
fuch and füch a Method of Cure, &c.. I mean 
whether Health or Death iffted, whether the Dif 
. eafe was thereupon prolong’d, or fhorten’d; or ra- 
ther, whether “twas transferr'd from one Species, 
to another of a very different Nature, . Let every 
Fellow of this Literate Society, have one Difeafe 
allotted him, for the Tafk of his whole Life, 
which he ought to. purfue after this. Manner... If 
the Pleurify, for Inftance, be his Subject, let him 
read all the Hiftories of. Pleurifies related by Ob- 
fervators, and other learned Phyficians, and mark 
"^em down in a,Paper Book, provided forthe Pur- 
| pole. After they are thus mark'd down,. let him 
confider 'em with Attention, and then fall about 
the Inveftigation of the, following Heads... viz. 
. The Nature or Idea of the Difeafe in general, the 


|. Diagno- | 
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Diagnofticks, and Prognofticks, the Cautions and 
general Precepts, the moft accurate Methods of 
Cure, the choiceft and almoft fpecifick Remedies, 
the mutual Trafmutations of Symptoms and Dif- 
eafes, with the meafure of their Duration, the 
Efforts, Method and Order of Nature, in expel- 
ling the morbifick Matter. All thefe he muft fort 
into their proper Claffes, and range 'em under 


their refpective general Heads, as I intimated 


above. By running thus through all the Hiftories of 
Pleurifies, he'll difcover, for Example, that dry Pleu- 
rifies, without Spitting, are hard to be curd, and 
pernicious: That all Spittings which do not lef- 
fen the Pain, are bad ; but thofe which give Fafe, 
are of a good Character: That Pains in the Sides 
in old Men are, for the moft Part, Mortal, chief- 
ly becaufe they have not Strength to difcharge the 
Matter; That Purging in an acute Pleurify, at- 
tended with an over-bearing Inflamation, ftops 
the Spitting, feeds the Inflamation, and makes 
way ior the Phthifick and Suppuration: That in 
all Difeafes of the Breaft, efpecially thofe accom- 


panied with Inflamations, Purgatives are gene- 


rally hurtful, and on the other Hand, Diureticks; 
expectorating Medicines, and the bathing of the 
Feet, give Relief: "That repeated Bleeding, fol. 


Jow'd by fevera] Draughts of a pectoral Deco- 


ction, taken down as hot as it can be bore, will 
quickly take off the moft obftinate, and in a man- 


ner ftrangling Pleurifies: That a Loofenefs in a 


Pleurify 1s generally fatal: That the pleuritick 
Pain rifes, for the moft Part, to the Throat, 
Breaft, Back, &c. That Perfons much fubje& to 
Pleurifies, dye oftentimes of a Pleurify, or of a 
Peripneumonia : That the fooner the Spitting comes, 
the fooner the Pleurify’s cur’d : That in a malig- 
nant Pleurify, the fafeR way is not to Bleed: 
That cold Drink kills many Pleuritick Patients, 
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though at the fame Time Phyficians afcribe their 
Death to other Occafions. Thefe, and an Infinity 
of other Pofitions, will our Hiftorian gather from 
fuch Hiftories ; which, though they lye ftraggling 
and undigefted, yet they contain fomething that 
relifhes of the natural Oar, and aufwers nicely 
to its Laws. i; | 

I mention and recommend this Method of illu- 
firating and amplifying the Hiftory of Difeafes,. 
by Obfervations cull'd out of Books, left fuch a 
quantity of Ware taken from Nature's Shop, 
fhould lye more or lefs bury'd, in Proportion to 
the Solidity or Levity of thofe Authors, and for 
fear the elaborate Performances of Men of the 
beft Learning, fhould be doom’d to perpetual 
Oblivion. Befides, one Man is not fufficient for 
iluftrating the whole Proviuce of one Difeafe ; 
fo that we lye under a Neceflity of taking in Ma- 
terials from all Hands. This Galen hints at; 
Cap. 9. de Subfigur. Emp. Since, lays he, tbe Life of 
one Man is not fuficient for the Invention of all 
Things, Hiffory colleGs the Ob[ervatious of aged Time, 
that by the Inftrudion of many Men in feveral Ages, 
one Man may become very Learned. 

II. 

The other Body of this College, to which we . 
fhall give the Name of the Practical Society, muft 
be entirely taken up in finding out, and marking | 
down new Obfervations of Difeafes, and purfue 
the fame Meafures in that Office, that we laid 
down above, for the Literate Society in theirs. 
That is to fay, every Member of the Society muft 
take a particular Difeafe for his Province, Ihave 
fhewn at large in the foregoing Chapter, hcw the 
Hiftory of Difeafes is to be made, by Ubfervati- 
ens taken at the Patient’s Bed-fide ; and in what 
T yas e 4 is manner 
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manner Aphorifms and general Precepts ate to be. — 


dedue’d from thence. But to fet the Matter ina 
clearer Light, I thall here recapitulate what I pur- 


. fued there at more Length. In regard the Hiftory 
of Difeafes confifts in their Symptoms.and Pheno- 
amena for the Time, an Hiftorian ought to dif 

| play his utmoft Efforts, in fetting forth the very 
lcaft and meaneft of "em, juftas they are in them- 

delves, or are related by the Sick Perfon. How 
far Authors have hitherto been faulty upon this 

Head, is evident from their Writings; for in 

treating of any Difeafe, they confulted Books, and 

their own Fancy, without any regard to Experi- 
ence, and the Book of Nature; from whence if 
comes to pafs, that the Symptoms they afcrib'd to 

Difeafes, are either not met with in Practice, or 

found to be of a quite different Form from what 

they are reprefented to be. In the Second Place, 
our Hiftorian ought to enquire, and after long En- 
quiry, determine what Symptoms are conftant, 
and, as 'twere, the perpetual Diagnofticks of the 

Difeafe allotted him; and thefe he muft diftin- 

guifh from- the ‘other fortuitous and common 

Symptoms, and fuch as retain rather to a different 

Method of Cure, and an almoft infinite Combina- 

tion of Caufes, than .to the Nature of the Diftafe. 

3. He ought to remark the Nature, Violence, Pro- 

grefs and Hite of the Symptoms, and take Notice 

what Tranfmutations of Symptoms happen thro’ 
all the Periods of the Difeafe. 4. He ought to 
obferve the Temper, the Degree of Violence, the 

Progrefs and the Exit of the Diftemper it felf, 

and its Change for better or worfe, upon the arri- 


val or retreat of any Symptom. 5. He ought to’ 


mind what Symptoms difappear, or what Increafe 
yo ee i 1 ESTE 
upon the Exhibition of. any Remedy, or the ufing 
any Method of Cure in every Period of the Dif: 
eale. The fame Remark is to be made upon 
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the principal Difeafe, after the Exhibition of Re- e 
. medies, or applying a’ Method of Cure. 6. He 
 muít fet down what Symptoms accompany the 
Difeafe'to the laft, with the Degree of their Vio- 
lence in every Period ; what Symptoms take leave 
of itin a fhort Time, and when ; and what Alte- 
yations are. made in the Difeafe, upon their difap- 
earing or returning. 7.' He ought to carry the 
nquifition of all thefe Things, through Hundreds 
and Thoufands of Patients ; that fo he may reft - 
altogether affur'd of the Truth of the Matter, and 
readily form general Axioms, and the Art of 
Phyfick, like a lively and thriving Plant, ftand- 
ing upon its own Roots, may grow, and be con- 
firm'd: At the fame Time that our Hiftorian is 
employ'd in marking down the Phenomena. of 
Difeafes, he ought likewife to bend his Thoughts 
upon the giving of feparate and particular Hifto- 
ries of the Caufes, Diagnofticks, folid Indicati- 
ons, or Method of Cure, fpecifick Remedies, and 
. füch other Things as relate to the Effence of the 
Difeafe, of which more anon. ‘Now, thefe ought 
to be the chief Topicks or Articles of Inquifition 
in the new. Performances, calculated for amplify- 
ing the Hiftory of Difeafes, by a diftinct Account 
of their Phenomena, and the other Particulars 
above-mention'd. “Tis néedlefs to repeat how 
lazy the Phyficians, efpecially of this Age, have 
been in that Matter. Methinks the ancient Fable 
‘of Scylla would fuit well with their Syftems of 
Phyfick ; for the Ancients feign'd that Scylla had 
the Countenance and Breaft of a handfome Vir- 
gin, but barking Monfters. about her Belly. And 
jn like manner, many of our Modern Syftems 
look plaufible and fpecious, nay, and promife 
great Things upon the firft View, and. the out- 
ward Appearance ; but when you come to their 
Womb, or their Parts of Generation, they pes 
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bring forth the Fruit of Pra&ice, nor afford new 
_ Light for the finding of that Fruit, but cram us 


with noify fnarling Queftions, with horrid Mon- 


fiers of Opinions, and the naufeous Repetition of 
former Inventions. In a word, Experience muft. 


be our Rule. Experience gave Being to our Art; 
and Example, led the way, according to Manilius. 
In the way of Phyfick, Experience is of more 
Weight than Reafon ; and Reafon, on the other 


Hand, has more Weight than Authority : So that 


the Cafe of Phyfick is different from that of Civil 
Affairs, in which the Authority and A@s of the 
Senate are more regarded, than the greateft Weight 
of Reafon, 700 
| | II. 


Before I difinifs this Subject, it will be proper 
to fubjoin a few Hints of the Laws of this Col- 
lege: And thefe I would not have to be much 
different from thofe of other learned Societies, 
efpecially as to the general Statutes. As for the 
particular Rules, let this one be minded above 
all, that every Fellow of the literate, as well as 
the pradical Society, fhould have but one Difeafe 
allotted him for the whole Courfe of his Life; for 
{uch is the Importance and Neceffity of the Sub- 
ject, that it cannot well be otherwife. For con- 
fidering that a long procefs of Time is fpent in 
collecting a Store-houfe of Particulars, and difpo- 
fing and digefting it in the above-mention’d Man- 
ner; and that a large Stock of Meditation, Sedu- 
lity, Judgment, and Patierice, is requird in goin 
about it ; 'tis evident, that the Life of one Man 
is Ícarce fufficient for the perfect Illuftration 
of one Difeafe, So that if one were to undertake 
the Difcutfion of feveral Difeafes, the narrownefs 
of his Time can't but oblige him to be guilty 
of the Ícandalous Crime of making ue 

| an 


and ufelefs Tranfcripts out of other Authors, of 
inventing feveral Things at Pleafure, of heaping 
up bulky Volumes, that make an oftentative 
Show, but do not improve the Art ; the Tire- 
fomeneís of the tedious Inquifition,. would make 
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him flip into the Errors I have fo often cenfur’d | 


in our Anceftors. For this Reafon, I think the 


Egyptians did well, in allotting to every Phyfician 
the Cure of one particular Difeafe. | ie 

— "The Fellows of this College are to meet at fet 
"Times, at leaft once a Month; and are to lay 
their Obfervations before the Cenfors. Now the 
- Cenfors ought to be the Senior and more Learned 
Fellows, qualify'd with a mature Judgment, and 
aged Practice. They muft be empower'd to cor- 
rect, whatever 1s contrary to the Laws and Me- 
thod of the Hiftory. As for the other Particulars, 
relating to the Splendor and Dignity of the Col- 
lege and of Practice, let thefe be adjuíted by 
the Learned Fellows, that meet from Time to 
Time. ae ae | 
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Containing 4 Solution of tbe Arguments tbat 
may be offer d to tbe contrary. 
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; Mong the many ObjeCtions that may be of- 
A ferd in Oppofition to this our Hiftory of 
Difeafes, this is the chief : Difeafes are certain 
confus d, unfteddy, and diforderly Effects and Mo. 
tions of forlorn Nature, when puzzled how to de- 
fend it felf; fo that ‘tis a vain Labour, to pretend 
T diga to 
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to make a regular and ftanding Hiftory of "erp 
The Argument founds well, indeed, but it does not 
ftand to Experience: For we {ee that. Hippocrates 
has purfu’d that Enterprize, to his infinite Glory ; 
and why may not others make the fame Effay > 
Befides, daily Experience is Evidence, that Difedfes 
obferve an equal and individual Conftancy in their 
Motions and Periods, and keep to certain Rules in 
their Progrefs and Maturation : That as all thefa 
Things take Rife from a fpecifick and peculiar Ex- 
altation, or Specification (if I may fo fpeak) of 
the peccant Humour, fo füch Specifications muft 
have certain and individual ways of Invafion and 
Maturation, with concomitant Symptoms, that are 
altogether different from the ways of Invafion and 
Maturation, and the concomitant humoral Exal 
tations in other Difeafes, And thefe Specificati- 
‘ons of the Humours in fome Difeafes are {> con- 
flant, that let the Difeafe be feated where it will, 
and affume what Face it will , "tis always mani- 
fefted, by certain infeparable Characters, peculiar 
to its Specification.’ To illuftrate the Matter with 
an Example, | - 
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That Specification, or peculiar Nature of the 
Humours, that produces a Tertian Intermitting 
Fever, differs vaftly from the Specifick Quality 
of Humours, that gives Rife to Hyfterick F its, the 
Pox, and the other Difeafes; _By virtue of the 
Morbifick Specification of the Tertian Humour, a 
Tertian Fever is known to obferve the following 
Courfe, both in Ancient and Modern Times. It 
begins with à Shivering and Vomiting,’ and burns 
with a biting Heat : The particular Fit is over in 
the Space of Twelve Hours ; and the entire Body 
of the Difeafe difappears after Seven Rounds, pro- 

vided the Phyfician is not out in his Method. Pur- 
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ii 


‘pation and Bleeding is prejudicial in the ‘Begin- 


ning. The particular Fits terminate, for the moft 
part, in Sweating. The Difeafe will not bear fe. 
brifugous Medicines, till after the Fourteenth Day ; 
The Urine is very red and brick-colourd, (that 
particular Colour being an almoft Pathognomonick 
Sign of this, and the other intermitting Fevers) 
and fo on. Now that I am {peaking of this U- 
rine, I muft obferve by the bye, what repeated 
Obfervation has taught me, that the Difeafes ac- - 
companied with that Urine, proceed ( if not all, 
at leaft moft of 'em) from the fpecifick Source of 
intermitting Fevers, In Confirmation of this Re- _ 
mark, l have oftentimes experienc'd, that fome 
Periodick Pains, and other Difeafes, exafperated 


at fet Times, were accompanied with a very high- 


colour'd, or brick-colour'd Urine, as if they had 
been the Offspring. of Periodick Fevers ; and 
were happily cur'd, after a fruitlefs Trial of other 
Remedies, by attenuating, bitter, and antifebrile 
Medicines, prudently adminifterd ; that is, fea. 


fonably, and in Conjunction: with. diuretick or 


urgative Ingredients, as we are wont to do in 
intermitting Fevers. What we have fàid of the. 
Specification of a Tertian Humour, may be ap- 
ply'd to all other Difeafes. The Hyfierical Ul. 
neís (for inftance ) is produc’d by a. fpecifick pe- 
culiar Fxaltation of the Humours, and according- 
ly is curd by füch Remedies as are calculated for 
itin a peculiar manner. It invades the Patient 
with Symptoms, that retain oftner to it than to | 
any other Difeafe ; namely, a Senfe of ftrangling, 
Pafhons of the Heart, an Oppretlion of the Sen- 
fes ; Convulfive Motions, both of the Abdomen, 
and the other Parts of the Body ; a Senfe of Cold 
in the Crown of the Head, (the greateft Diagno- 


.ftick of Hyfterick Cafes) and a Chillnefs in tha 


extream Parts, 
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"The above-mention'd Symptoms appear, when 
the hyfterick Humour ranges here and there, and 
is not yet fettled ; but if 1t happens to fix in any 
one Part, it produces Difeafes and Symptoms pe. 
culiar to that Part. ‘Thus, if it fixes in the Head, 
it affumes the Form of an Apoplexy, or a Head- 
ach, or other Diforders of the Head ; if it feizes 
the Nervous Syftem, it appears in Convulfive Mo- 
tions : If it fixes in the Heart, Palpitations and 
Anguifh enfue ; if in the Lungs, a Cough, Afthma, 
and the like, are the Confequence : If the Gut 
Colon is affected, it refembles a moft obftinate | 
Cholick ; if the Kidneys or Loins are the Seat of 
its Refidence, it humours nephritick Pains exadt- 
ly ; if the Bladder, you have a Suppreffion of 
. Urine ; if the Ventricle or Inteftines, it produces 
a Vomiting and Loofenefs ; and fo on. So that 
if a Phyfician be not very fharp-fighted, and well 
vers'd in his Bufinefs, if he is not aware that the 
{pecifick Caufe of one Difeafe oftentimes perfo- 
nates that of another that's quite different ; he'll 
take the foregoing Difeafes to proceed from Caufes 
peculiar to themfelves, or to the Part affected, 

and will labour in vain in the Prefcription of vul- 
gar Remedies, to the great Detriment of the Pa- 
tient ; whereas, in Effect, they depend immedi- 
ately upon the hyfterick Spring, and, after a fruit- 
lefs Ufe of other Remedies, are cur'd in a Minute, 
with nothing but Antihyftericks The fame may 
be faid of the Pox, and fuch other Capital Dif- 
.eafes ; of which more at large in the Chapter of 


Caufes. 
III. 


Further ; Difeafes are fo conftant and orderly 
in their Motions, that they obferve a regular 
Courfe, not only in the Invafion and Progrefs, 
but likewife in the Declenfion and-Exit. Aecor- 
| dingly, 
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dingly, we fee fome Morbifick Caufes perform 
their Maturation and Depuration in the Space of 
a few Hours, others in fo many Days, others in 
a determin'd Number of Months, and others again 
in fo many Years: And fometimes, when Nature 
as ftrong, they terminate of their own accord, 
without the Ailiftance of Phyfick. Not only Hip- 

pocrates, but Experience is Evidence, that an ex- 
quifite Tertian, if left to it felf, will terminate 
in Fourteen Days; for fo much Time does the 
Specification of the Tertian Humour require to 
compafs a Depuration ; and, prefcribe what Re- 
medies you will, to extirpate a Tertian before 
that fet Time, they are all ineffe&ual. As for 
the Objection, that a Tertian may be ftif’d in 
the Bud, by the Ufe of the Febrifaga ; I own, that 
fometimes it happens fo ; but then, the Difeafe 
either breaks out again with greater Fury, after a 
few Days, or puts into its Place feveral grievous 
Diftempers, fuch as Afthma’s, Dropfies, flow Fe- 
vers, Phthificks, Cc, But of this more anon. For. 
. the fame Reafon, Purgation and Bleeding is per- 
^mnicious in the Beginning of intermitting Fevers ; 
for daily Experience is Witnefs, that upon the Ufe 
of thefe Remedies, the Fever is either duplica- 
fed, or inflamd. “Tis true, it falls out very 
often, that exquifite Tertians go beyond Fourteen 
Days, and extend even to Months ; that a Pleu- 
rify lafts after the Seventh, or Fourteenth Day, 
and fo of the reít ; but that muft be attributed 
either to a contrary Method of Cure, namely, 
when we difturb the Courfe of Nature, and the 
gradual Separation of the peccant Humour, by 
Bleeding, and exhibiting Purgatives and violent 
Diaphoreticks in the Beginning ; in. which Cafe, 
the Specification of the Tertian Humour is funk, 
and a new Specification arifes, with a new Train 
of Symptoms, and à new Vicifhtude of Periods, . 
which 
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which lafts till the Separation of the impure Hu- 
mour is perform’d by the fet Laws of Nature, or 
till we light on a Remedy that diredly extin- 
guifhes that Species, upon: which Head the Do- 
ctrine of Specifick Remedies is grounded : It muft 
be imputed, I fay, either to this irregular Me- 
thod of Cure, or to new and predominant Confti- 
tutions of the Air, or to fome flaming Irregula- 
rity in the Conduct of Life, or elfe to other vio- 
lent Caufes, that are able to difturb the regular. 
‘Motion and Specification of the Tertian Humour, | 
and pur it by the due Term of Maturation. 


IV. 


What is faid of the Tertian Fevers, muft be 
apply'd to all other Difeafes, particularly thofe 
of an acute Form ; in which the abovemention’d 
Maturation, and Separation of the peccant Hu- 
‘Mours, are more manifeft, than in others that ap- 
‘proach to-the Chronical Clafs. In the Bufinefs of 
Maturation, the Conduét of Nature is much the 
fame, as in the Production and Maturation of 
Plants, Animals, and other Things; for in both 
thefe Offices, it moves in a certain, conftant, and 
‘immutable Order ; unlefs it be put out of its 
Byafs by violent Caufes, which, by that means, 
give Rife to Monfters, and abortive Productions, 
And as Animals, Plants, &c. undergo their fpe= 
cifick and peculiar Mutations in a conftant Or- 
der ; as they grow and flourifh, fome in May, fome- 
in fuly, and fo on ; as they bring forth Seed in 
regular Order, and at laft fade away, fo Difeafes, 
by virtue of the fpecifick and. peculiar Exalta- 
‘tion of the Humours, do, all of "em, obferve 
‘their refpective Periods, and carry along with 
them their peculiar Symptoms, "Thus, the Pleus 
ify is accompany'd with Five conftant ges í 

| the 
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. the Dropfy, and other Difeafes, are attended by! 
. their peculiar Symptoms, purfüant to the Obfer-: 
vations not only of our Age, but of the earlieít: 
Times of Antiquity. We muft not therefore de- 
{pair of obtaining an exact and ftanding Hiftory 
of Difeafes, by reafon of the foregoing Object 
on ; for 'tis fairly prov'd, that Nature, in all her 
Concerns, proceeds in a grave, conftant, and per-: 
petual Order : And if, by the Violence of Caufes, . 
it be joftled out of its Road, it flies out into 
Monfters, abortive Productions, and manifeft Er- 
rors ; but thefe happen but feldom. 


V. 


It may be further objeGed, that 'twill be a: 
hard Matter to compaís this Hiftory, both by reas 
fon of an infinite Number of Caufés and Circum. 
{tances that concur to the Production of Difeafes,. 
and upon the Account of the various Methods 


with which they are curd. As for the Caufes — 


. and concurring Circumftances, they will not be 
always fo confus'd and irregular, but that, after 
" long Obfervation, we may trace the true Moti- 
ons, Progrefs and Exit of Difeafes : For had fuch 
a Confufion of Caufes prevail'd in all Cafes, Hip- 
pocrates his Apbori{ms, Preditlions, Coaca, &c. could 
never have been form'd. |.As to the Second Ob- 
flacle, namely, the various Methods of Cure ; 
*tis certain, that by virtue of Method, Difeafes: 
affume various Faces, and call up various Symp- 
toms ; but then thefe are fecondary and acceffory 
Symptoms, and common to other Difeafes, but 
not the fix'd and characteriftical Symptoms ; or 
if they are, it happens but very feldom. For 
take what Method you will, in the Cure of a 
PPleurify, for inftance, you will ftarce put afide 
the pricking Pain in the Side, the Difficulty of 
ur | Q Breath- 
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Breathing, the hard Pulfe, the Cough, and the other 
Characterifticks of a Pleurify ; or, if you knock 
off fome of "em, afluredly you'll never fink 'em 
all. But to prevent Miftakes in the way of Me- 
thod, and the going upon falfe Indications, fo as 
to turn Difeafes to another Courfe, than what 
they really and naturally require ; I recommend 
to you the reading of fuch Authors, who having 
dwelt perpetually with Nature, and tracd the . 
Complexion and Cure of Difeafes with more Di- 
ligence than Noife, have laid down a folid, un- 
fhaken, and perpetual Method of Cure : Such are, 
among the Grecians, Hippocrates, Caelius Aureli- 
auus, Etius, Aretaus ; and Galen, provided he be 
kept clear of the Fumes of Speculation : Among 
the Latins, Celfus, anid the other Authors menti- 
on'd above, Cap. 2. So that, upon the whole, this 
Obje&ion ought not to fcare us from attempting 
the propos d Hiftory of Difeafes. 


VI 


I conclude with this Inuendo, That the Diffe- 
&ion of the Corpfe of thofe who die of Difeafes, 
affords great Light for difcovering the occult 
Caufes of Difeafes, as well as perfecting and am- 
plifying the Hiftory now proposd. But thefe 
Corpfe are not to be diffected tranfiently, and in a 
Hurry, as many are wont to do. Before you 
commence the Diffe&ion, you ought to take a. 
Defcription of the, Difeafe of which he dy'd, 
marking down the occafional Caufe of the Di- 
flemper, the Train of Symptoms, with their Pro- 
grefs and Upfhot ; the Motions of the Difeafe, 
the attempted Method of Cure, the Operation of 
the Remedies, and the other Particulars menti. 
on'd in the foregoing Paragraphs. When thefe are 
once learn'd, you are then to go about the Diffecu- - 
ES p E on, 
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en, and enquire into the Seat and Caufe of the 
Difeafe, that is, whether the Fluids or Solids were 
faulty in producing the Diftemper, where the mor- 
 bifick Matter fculk'd, and what Complexion 'twas 
of, what degree of Injury the Solid Parts have 
fuftain'd, whether they are flaggy or bent, ob- 
Ítructed or open, affe&ted with Convulfions, or 
otherwife ; whether their Diforder is communica- 
ted to other remoter Parts, and the like. It muft 
be own'd that feveral chronical and obfcure Dif- 
eafes, can fcarce be fet ina clear Light without 
Diffection ; and the Hiftory of fuch Cafes will ne- 
ver be perfect and entire, unlef$ the Particulars I 
mentiond but now, be mark’d down before the 
Diffe&ion: For to diffe& Corpfe tranfiently, with- 
cut a previous Knowledge of the Hiftory of the 
Difeafe, is of no manner of Ufe for illuftrating 
either the /Etiology or Pathology of Difeafes, 
But of this more at large in our Treatife, De fibra 
motice F morbo[a. 


CHA PONT 


A Specimen of tbe Hiflory of Difeafes, con- 
taining a Defcription of the Gout, and its 
practical Apborifms. | 


SEC Ts cf, 


4n H E foregoing Advances, relating to the 
À manner of forming the firft Hiftory of Dit- 
sales, and deducing practical Aphorifms from 
hence, can’t be fet in a clearer Light, than by 
ving fome Hiftorical Specimen of one certain 
ieaíe, as a Pattern for all the reft; and in re- 
| ua Q 2 3 . gard 
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gard it is a common Complaint,, that the Gout 
Kills more of the Rich and Wife, than of the Poor 
and Simple, we fhall make a fhort Effay upon. 
that Difeafe, and freely communicate what Ob-. 
{ervation has taught us upon that Head, being, 
countenanced in this Undertaking, by the excel-. 
lent Dr. Sydenbam, whofe Method we follow. | 


II. 


The Gout is a painful Diforder of the Joints, 
that attacks chiefly old Perfons, who after fpend-- 
ing the better Part of their Life in Softiiefs andl 
Effeminacy, and giving themfelves up to Idlenefs, , 
Surfeiting, Venery, and an indifcreet Ufe of Wine: 
and fpirituous Liquors, difcontinue their wontedl 
Exercife, as their Years advance, and lead a lazy: 
una&ive Life. Sometimes it feizes upon young; 
Men, and thofe of a thin flender Conftitution, butt 
that happens very feldom, and is owing chiefly too 
Hereditary Contagion, to intemperate and early; 
Venery, to the difcontinuing of wonted Exercife,, 
to over-eating, to an indifcreet Ufe of Wine, ort 
other fpiritucus Liquors, follow'd all on a fuddem 
by refrigerating and moiftning Drinks, to thee 
fpoiling of the firft Conco&ion by fevere Study,, 
or by Care and Fretfulnefs. Thofe who are fub-- 
ject to the Gout, have large Sculls, with a fala. 
cious and robuft Conftitution, and a habit of Bo» 
“dy, that, for the moft Part, is full and moift. It: 
ig not fo fevere upon old Men, as upon thofe of aa 
middling or younger Age. Children, Eunuchs: 
and Women, are feldom or never feiz d with thee 
Gout. Commonly a general Paroxifin. returns: 
about the Equinoxes and Solftices, and above alli 
about the beginning of February or March.. Er-- 
ors of Diet, the Paffions of the Mind, and vio-- 
lent Caufes, will call up a latent Fit; and as ae 
aH 2$ 0 ^ "NN 
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Fit appears fuddenly, without any previous Signs 
. to ufher it in, fo it is quickly over, efpecially up- 
on the Removal of the above-mention'd Caufes. 
Some Weeks or Days before the Invafion of the 
general Paroxifm, the Patient is feiz'd gradually - 
with want of Concoétion and Crudity in the Sto- 
mach, a Heavinefs and windy fort of Intume- 
{cence all over the Body ; all which increafe eve- _ 
ry Day, ‘till the Fit appears. © 


TIL 


. Now the Paroxifm proceeds in the following 
Order. A few Days before the Invafion, a fort ^ ——— 
of Drowfinefs, and a defcent of Wind, with a fort 
of fpafinodick Diforder, is felt in the Mufcles of 
the Thighs. The Day before the Acceffion, the 
Appetite is voracious in a preternatural Way. 
Though the Patient goes well and found to Bed, 
yet about Midnight he's awak'd by a Pain, that's 
feated for the moft Part in the great Toe, and 
fometimes in the Heel, Ankle, or Calf of the 
Legs: Soon after, a fhivering, fhaking, and fe- 
verifh Symptoms appear, and undergo a gradual 
Remiffion ; but the Pain increafes gradually, “till 
it reaches the higheft Degree cf Violence, about 
Sun rife, and varioufly affets the little Bones of 
the Tarfus and Metatarfus, with a Senfe, as "twere, 
of a Dog. gnawing, fometimes of a Preffüre and 
Íqueezing, and fometimes of the tearing and dila- 
ceration of the Ligaments. The Pain that the 
. Patient feels upon his firft waking, refembles that 
which iffues upon the disjointing of thefe Bones, 
with a Senfe, as "twere, of cold Water thrown up- 
on the Part affected. The Part affected is fo very 
fenfible of Pain,: that it can't bear the very 
Weight of the Sheets, or walking flowly through 
" the Room , the whole Night continues Reftlefs ; 
iet Q 3 the 
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the Body and affected Part, are conftantly tofs’d 
up and down the Bed, through the Impatience. of 
Pain,. which begins to abate about an Hour or 
Two after Sun rife, fooner or later, according to 
the Quantity and. Groflnefs of; the peccant Mat- 
ter: At which Time the Patient falling into a 
gentle Sweat, drops aíleep, and when he wakes, 
finds a Swelling upon the Part, and the Pain 
abated. Before the Acceilion. of the Fit; there's 
no great Swelling upon the Part, but only a 
protuberancy of the adjacent Veins, by which all 
the affaults of the Fit are ufher'd in ; for this is a 
characteriftick Sign, as 'twere, of the approaching 
Paroxifm, as.any one may obferve. 3 


rahe 


— For the Two or Three Days next -enfuing, the 
Pain 1s. very. violent, efpecially towards the Even- 
ing, and abates a little after Midnight, but if the 
Gouty Matter is very copious, the Pain continues 
for feveral Days. ' A few Days after that, the 
other Foot is feiz'd. with the fame Pain, and that 
to a degree of Violence and Duration, proportio- 
nal to that in the firft. Thus do the Feet ufe to 
be affected fuccefhvely one after another; but if 
the peccant Matter be very copious, both Feet are 
feizd at once, and. that with equal Violence. 
The firft Fits of the Gout ufe to anfwer to one 
another, both in Duration, and manner of Inva- 
fion ; but after the Gout has feiz'd with Violence 
upon both the Feet, the enfuing Paroxifms ob- 
ferve no mutual Proportion. However, this is 
always obfervable, that they grow higher in the 
Night-time, and abate in the Morning. In the 
Gout, we have an univerfal Paroxifm, and parti- 
cular Paroxifms that make up the Univerfal, 
The particular ones return every Day (as I inti- 
| . mated 
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mated above,) towards the Evening, and after 
trying the Sick Man's Patience all Night, begin 
gradually to abate towards the Morning. In thefe 
particular Fits, I have fometimes obferv’d, that 
the pofterior are at once milder and fhorter, than 
thofe which came firft, and continue thus to grow 
gentler and gentler, "till the Gouty Matter is con- 
fum'd, and the Patient reftor'd to perfect Health. 
The Period of the feveral Paroxifms varies, pur- 
fuant to the variety of Ages, Conftitutions, exter- 
nal concurring Caufes, and the like. But often- 
times it takes the following Courfe, If it attacks 
a Man in the Flower of his Age, and one that’s 
feldom fubject to the Gout, it fpends it felf in 
Fourteen Days ; but when it feizes upon old Men, 
and thofe who are often Gouty, it continues for 
Two Months. When it falls upon thofe who are 
almoft worn out with Age, or a long Continuance 
of the Gout, it feldom parts with 'em “till near 
Midfummer. T 
7 M. 


'The Urine of Gouty Perfons is high colour'd 
for the firft Fourteen Days, and drops a Red Sand, 
like Sediment ; nay, the Patient does not void 
by Urine above a Third Part ef the Liquids he 
takes in, the reft being kept in the Body. The 
Belly in like manner is Coftive in the Beginning, 
and the. Appetite flat. ‘Towards Evening, a Shi- 
vering over-runs the whole Body, and during the 
Paroxifm, every Joint almoft is affected with a 
: Heavinefs and Uneafinefs. When the Paroxifm 
retires, the affected Part is feiz’d with a violent 
Itching, in the form of a Scurf, which falls off, 
as if the Foot were ícal'l. When the Difeafe is 


over, Appetite, Sleep, a due Laxity, and the other 


Marks of perfect Health, return by Degrees. - 
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Such is the Progrefs of the Gout, when it ob- 
ferves a regular Courfe. But oftentimes it hap- 
pens, either through an improper Method of Cure, 
or by reafon of the obftinate Continuance of the 
Diftemper, which transforms, as "twere, the Sub- 
{tance of the Body into the Difeafe ; it happens, 
Y fay, that this regular Progrefs of the Gout, and 
“its Symptoms, is almoft perverted, and the Gout 1s 
vaftly different from it felf, both as to its Symp- 
‘toms, and the manner of Invafion, and Nature is 
“not able to throw it off after the wonted Manner. 
“If the Gout leaves the Feet, which are the chief | 
Refidence of the Gouty Matter, or attacks other 
Parts as well as them, "tis a Sign, either that an 
erroneous Method of Cure has been followed, or 
‘that the vigor of the Body is decay’d, while the 
fource of the Gout is confiderably reinforc'd, m 
which Cafe it invades likewife the other Parts ; 
namely,. the Hands, Elbows, Knees, and the 
other Parts of the Body, both Internal and Exter- 
"mal In proceeding thus irregularly, it throws its 
— Matter upon the Fingers, and gradually fwells “em 

- wp, and after it has fufficiently fill'd their. Joints, 
then the Fingers are weath'd like a Parfnip, and 
begin to lofe their Motion, and at laft hard ftony 
Concretions appear in the outer Surface of the 
Joints, which in: procefs of Time, do by their 
Acrimony eat through the Skin, and Cuticle of 
- the Joints, and at laft appear in the form of Chal- 
ky Concretions, or round Balls of Hartíhorn. 
" Nor does it only infeft the Joints of the Fingers, 
"but even that of the Elbow, upon which it ufes 
“to raife a whitifh Tumor, to the Bignefs of a Hen- 
Ege; which is frequently inflam’d, or very Red. 
When it falls upon the Articulation of the Thigh, 

SES it 
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4t caufes füch an uneafy Senfation, as if a huge 
Weight were hung upon the Thigh, but without 
violent Pain; but when it defcends from thence 
to the Knee, it carries along with it a moft dif 
mal Pain, and almoft takes away the Motion of 
the Joint, fo that the Patients lie unmoveable, 
as if they were nail'd down; or if they offer te 
move, they undergo an unfpeakable Torture, with 
a difquieting Uneafinefs ali over the’ Body, that's 
familiar to this Difeafe beyond others. 


VII. 


If a regular Podagra, that appears towards the 
end of Winter, and finifhes the general Parox- 
ifm in Two or Three Months; this Podagra, ‘I 
fay, if it affumes an irregular Courfe, and takes 
deep Root in the Body, it afflicts the Patient for 
the whole Year, abating for Two or Three 
Months in Summer, and the particular Fits do not 
obferve a natural Succeffion or Termination, 1n the 
{pace of Twenty Four Hours, as before ; but make 
3 Period of Fourteen Days, more or lefs, during 
which Time they torture the Part afflicted to a 
"miferable and conftant Degree, efpecially if the 
Feet or the Knees are affected. In this long Du- 
ration of the Paroxifins, the Joints begin to be 
"contra&ted, and grow unfit for Motion, and though - 
the Patient makes a fhift to walk through the 
Room with a Stick, or People to fupport him, 
yet he docs it with great Pain and Difficulty. 
“When the Difeafe is at this Pafs, it oftentimes 
fo falls out, that the Patient having made his Feet 
firm and ftronger, by thus walking up and down 
the Room, fo that they are not fo ready to receive 
the Gouty Defluxion ; the Gouty Matter that usd 
to repair to the Feet, not being fufficiently eva- 
"euated by other Paffages, recoils to the internal 

. Y ifcera, 
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Vifcera, and there frequently produces ~ mortal 
 Stagnations. In the mean Time, the Patient is 
Íubjge& to divers Symptoms, which; like the li- 
ving OfF-fpring of a long continued Gout, is al- - 
ways hanging upon his Shoulders ; namely, a 
Pain or Swelling of the Hamorrboids, a wearinefs 
in the Limbs, great Inappetency for the firft Days 
of the particular Fit, and the Crudities thereafter, 
with a sidorous Belching, and the Food, as *twere, - 
putrify d in the Stomach, efpecially if he has eat 
heartily, or fed upon Meat that is not eafily di- - 
gefted ; but all along the Appetite is in fome 
Meafure flat, the Back, and other Parts, are af- : 
fected with a troublefome Itching, efpecially at . 
Night : The Urine that formerly was fcanty, and 
high colour'd, is in this State of the Difeafe, dif- 
colour’d, and copious ; nay, both in Colour and. 
Quantity, it relembles that voided in a. Diabetes, 


VIII. 


When the Difeafe is at the aforefaid País, the 
Patient waking out of his Sleep in the Morning, 
has a Senfe of a violent Compreffion, and fqueez- 

ing of the Ligaments of the Bones of the Meta- 
 4dar[us. Sometimes when he’s afleep, he wakes all 
on a fudden with a yelling, through a fenfe of 
Pain, as if the Metatarfus were broke with a Club. 
In the mean Time, the |, Tendons of the Mufcles 
that fupport the Legs, are feiz'd with a violent 
and painful Cramp, that furpaíffes all Patience. 
When the Difeafe has gone to the greateft Heighth 
:of Duration and Violence, and the Patient grows 
old, the enfuing Paroxifms are not fo painful and 
infufferable ; partly, becaufe Nature is not able 
to throw out the Morbifick Matter upon the 
. Joints, fo that it tarries in the Vi[cera ; and part- 
‘ly upon the account that the continued eae. 
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of Matter has render’d the flefhy and membrana- 
ceous Fibres of the affected Part, almoft infenfible 
and obftructed. For this Reafon, the room of the 
Pain is füpply d with a lafhtude of the Limbs, a 
pain in the Belly, and fometimes a Diarrhea ; 
and when thefe Symptoms appear, the Pains of 
the Joints are mitigated; but when the Symptoms 
retire, the Pains revive, and attack fometimes 
one, and fometimes another Part, fatiguing the . 
Patience of the Sick Man, without refpite ; fo 
that it may be call'd a Paroxifm, not only of the 
Gout, but of Anger, Sorrow, Fear, and other 
grievous Paffions of the Mind ; for the long Sick- 
neís does fo enervate the Mind, that the leaft Mo- 
tion diforders it, and makes it fink almoft into 
Defpondency. The above-mention'd mutual com- 
mutation of the Articular Pains, and the Difor- 
ders of the Abdomen, is familiar with other Di- 
- ftempers befides the Gout, as I've intimated fre- 
quently above ; fo that the Diforders of the Joints 
are happily redrefs'd by fuch Medicines as move 
the Belly ; and the Difeafes of the Belly are fuc- 
cefsfully cur'd, with the Remedies that throw the 
‘Humours out to the Skin ; fuch being the Means 
pointed out by Nature her feif I have oftentimes | 
obferv'd, that when the Gouty Matter vanifhes 
or retires all on a fudden, the Patient is feiz’d © 
with violent Pains in the Stomach, and bilious 
Vomitings, and after that with the Jaundice, 
which is fpeedily difpell'd with Three or Four 
Dofes of Rhubarb. When the Gout makes the firft 
Invafion, it creates grievous Pains, but as the 
Patient’s Years advance, and the Difeafe grows 
old, the Pains become gentler, though at the © 
fame Time their room is fupply’d with that nu- 
. merous Retinue of Evils that I mention’d but 
now. Though the Pains are very violent in the - 
firft Years of its flanding’, yet fome Amends » 

| made 
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made for that Violence, by the long Intermiffion 
of the Paroxifms, and the recovery of perfe& 
Health, which does not take Place when the Dif- 
eafe is grown in Years, and the Patient bends un- 
‘der Old Age. At laft the Gouty Perfon is feiz'd 
With the Stone in the Kidneys, and voids great 
quantities of Sand by Urine, whether it be that 
lying upon the Back, or the diforderly Secretions 
of the Vifcera, and other Parts, or an analogy of 
the Gouty Matter, with that of the Stone, have 
given Rife to that Difeafe. In this Cafe, the 
Gout andthe Stone fucceed one another by Turns, 
and by a viciflitude of Paroxifms, make a perpe- 
tual Fund of Pain and Anxiety to the Patient. 
But fometimes the Gout produces not only the 
Stone and Sand, but likewife other Diforders of 
the Bladder, particularly a Suppreflion of Urine, 
a Difficulty of Urine, an itching of the Scrotum, 
a pilling of Blood, and the like: And if the Gou- 
ty Matter be very copious, it caufes a long Inap-. 
petency, a pale Countenance, fwellings of the 
Feeet, a tough Slime upon the Tongue, with a 
bitter, and fometimes a falt Tafte, and many 
other Symptoms, in proportion to the diverfity of 
the Parts, and the Patient's Indifcretion in ufing 
the Six not-natural Things, and regulating the 
Condu& of Life. 

| . IX. 


"Twould be too tedious a Tafk for this Place, 
to run over that long winded Series of Symptoms 
Obferv'd in Patients of various Ages, Conftitu- 
tions, waysof Living, &c. which make a necef- 
fary Part. of a compleat Hiftory of the Gout. 
For here I defign only to propofe a very fhort Spe- 
cimen of the Hiflorza Prima, that young Begin- 
ners may learn from thence the Method of gather- 
ing the firft Elements of Difeafes, and that ys 
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the fame Simplicity and Truth, that accompanies 
*em from the Mouth of the Patient. And who- 
ever confiders this Model of Hiftory, will find I 
have kept clofe to the Rules and Method laid 
down above, and have obferv'd a rigid Severity, 
‘both in obferving, and defcribing. But, to make 
an End of it: Women are feldom troubled with 
the Gout ; or, if they are, they are either Mafcu- 
line Virago's, or ftricken in Years, or fubje& to 
Rheumatifims, and efpecially the Hyfterick Ill- 
nefs, the Source of which Difeafe ufes to give rife © 
to articular Pains. Children and Youths are fel- 
dom feized with it, unlefs they be begot by Pa- 
rents that were extream gouty ; in which Cafe, 
they have flight Paroxyfms fometimes in their 
tender Years. When the Blood of gouty Perfons, 
thro’ the long continued Diforder of the Vifcera, 
and the defective Secretion of the Excrements, 
and other Caufes mention'd before, is reduc’d to 
the laft Degree of Impurity, and as 'twere Fecu- 
lency, Death approaches, and by virtue of a Fe- 
ver, or fome other Difeafe rais'd by the gouty Mat- 
ter, carries off the Patient, | tet 


X. 


Hippocrates, Lib. de Humor. towards the End, 
acquaints us, That the Acceilion of a Pain in the 
Joints, appeas'd a Pain in the Right Side of the’ 
Colon ; and, after the articular Difeafe was cur'd, 
the Pain of the Inteftine reviv'd. This is an Ar- 
gument of the. great mutual Sympathy between 
the Inteftines and the Circumference of the Body, 
mention'd fo often in this Treatife. "Tis like- 
wife an Argument of that Sympathy between the 
Inteftines and the Urinary Veffels, that Hippo- 
crates took notice of 1n thefe Words, Colerici, fat 
Dyffuriofi, omnes judicabantur, A great many are 
trou-: 
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troubled with the Cholick, before the Invafion of 
the Gouty Paroxyfm ; and upon the difappearing 
of the Cholick, the Gout prefently fhews its Head : 
Which is ftill a further Confirmation of the above- 
mention'd Confent between the Glandules of the 
Skin, and thofe of the Inteftines. Thofe, fays 
Hippocrates, (Lib. de Judicat.) who are long ill of 
a Loofenefs, accompany d with a Cough, are -not cur d, 
till their Feet are ferx’d with violent Pains. But 
thére’s not only a mutual Sympathy and Tranf- 
mutation between the Difeafes of the Skin and 
thofe of the Inteftines, but likewife a remarkable 
Confent between the Breaft and the Privities, ithe 
Breaft and the Legs, and fo on. A violent Pain, 
fays Hippocrates, (Lib. 2. Epidem. §. 5.) falling up- 
on the "lefficles, takes off a dry Cough. And again, 
Lib. 2. Epidem. §.1. If an Inflammation of the Te- 
fiicles is follow’d by a Cough, the Inflammation will 
go off ; and fo upon the Reverfe. Again, Lib. 2. 
Prafag. 67. When a Tefficle fwells upon a Cough, it 
calls up the Memory of the Society of the Breaf, 
Dugs, Privities, and the Organs of the Voice. Once 
more ; Lib, 2. Prognoftic. All Impofthumes in the 
Legs, after violent and dangerous Diforders in the 
Lungs, are ufeful. A Dropfy in the Tefticles dif- 
cufs'd, and ill curd, was follow'd by a Dropfy of 
the Breaft. Mear. Hifl. Med.: If an Ulcer in 
one’s Leg dries up, and thereupon a Pain rifes in 
the Breaft and Side, oppofite to the affected Leg, 
"tis mortal : Hip. de Morb. Pop. Lib. 4. A Spit- 
ting of Blood enfued upon the Curing of an UI- 
cer in the Feet and Legs: Rbed. Obf. Cent. 3. 
Obf. 94. An inveterate Ulcer in the Left Leg 
being heald up by an Empirick, a Pleurify en- 
fued fome Months after in the Left Side, of which 
the Patient dy'd ; and during the Pleurify, he 
{pit fuch Matter, as us'd to run at the Ulcer : Hil- 
dan. Ob[erv. Med. Chirurg. Gent. 3. Obf. 39. Anno 
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-. 1691, I faw a Man die in an Italian Hofpital, up- 


on the Curing of a fpreading Sore in his Foot. : 
From all which, that 1ntimate Sympathy between 
the Breaft, the Legs and the Privities, 1s more than 
manifeft, But this by the bye. 


An Article of Prattical Aphorifms , 
drawn from the firft Hiftory of the 
Gout. a 
S Ect, 


Y chief View in giving this fhort and plain 
Narrative of the Accidents, or Hiforia 

Prima of the Gout, was to fhow my Readers the 
Courfe they are to fteer, in enriching the Hi. 
ftory of the other Difeafes, and even of the Gout 
it felf, by new Obfervations, which are always 
capable of Multiplication. It remains now, to 
. propofe fome general Precepts, or practical Apho- 
rms, which are deduc'd from the firft Hiftory 
of the Gout, by repeated Obfervations made up- 
on Patients of all Ages, Temperaments, and Ways 
of Living ; and which conduct us directly to the 
Diagnofticks, and Prognofticks, and Cure of Dif- 
eafes, To begin. Thofe who feed upon Barley. 
Bread, are feldom troubled with the Gout, or 
Pains in the Joints. While the Gouty Pain is up- 
on you, abftain from a liberat Application of A. 
nodyne and Emollient Medicines ; for an indif- 
creet Ufe of thefe, breeds firft ftony Concretions 
in the Joints, and then Contractions of the Parts. 
There’s a wonderful and almoft occult Sympathy, 
between the Joints and the Inteftines ; for the. 
| VOD OEC MONS IDA wage Difeafes 
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Difeafes of thofe Parts undergo a mutual Commu- 
tation : Whence Hippocrates, Lib. de Humoribus, 
fays, A Pain in the right Side of the Colon, was ap- 
peas d by the Appearance of a Pain upon the Foints. 
And again, 6. Epidem. 4. 3. One having a Pain in 
the Foints, was troubled at the fame Time with a Pain 
on the right Side of bis Inte/tines 5 but when the Pain 
of the Inteflines was cur d, the articular Pain grew 
worfe than before. Gouty Perfons do not die of 
the Gout, but becaufe the Gout doesnot fall 
down upon the Joints. Before the Appearance 
of the Gout, and fometimes after "tis curd, an 
Oedomatous Swelling ufes to fall upon the Feet ; 
the Caufe of which retains to the Source of the 
Gouty Matter, which Nature, by Laws known to 
it felf alone, and by a regular Crifis, throws out 
upon the Feet, in the Form jof an Oedomatous 
, Tumour. Now, in thefe Tumours of the Feet, 
whether before or after the Gout, be fure you 
make ufe of no Remedy, whether external, or 
internal, to turn off that Matter from the Feet ; 
‘for I have oftentimes obferv’d, that upon the exhi- 
biting of Purgatives, Diureticks, or Sudorificks, 
that Matter has retir'd from the Feet to the in- 
ner Parts, and produc'd Apoplexies, Afthma's, Fe-: 
vers, or fudden Death. Nay, this you may in- 
fallibly expect, if you apply the external Reper- 
cuffives, commonly us'd in fuch Cafes. Where- 
fore, we muft religioufly ftand off from thefe ex- 
ternal Topicks, and not oppofe the Courfe of Na- 
ture, which throws out (as twere by a Crifis) the 
nocive Matter upon the Feet. In fuch Gouty Tu- 
mours of the Feet, 'tis conducive to leave all to 
Nature it felf, to take care of the firft Concoéti- 
on, and to mind Diet and Exercife : For I have 
oftentimes obferv’d, both at Rome and elfewhere, 
that the above-mention’d Swellings difappear'd by 
thefe Means, — 

| II. Sen- 
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^ Sennertus, in Praxi Trad. de Arthrit.Cap.4. reck- 
ons up an innumerable Train of Evils, enfuing 
upon the infufficient Defluxion of the Gouty Mat- 
ter to the Joints ; to whom I refer the Reader. A 
Dyfentery cures the Gout ; and all Evacuations 
by Stool, are beneficial in that Difeafe : Hipp. 
2. Proret. The Gout begins always in the great 
Toe. Sometimes the Arthritick Illnefs, and the 
Cholick, undergo a mutual Tranfmutation : Some- 
times it degenerates to a Dropfy, and an Axa- 


farca. Before the Invafion of the gouty Paro- | 


xyfin, the Patient urines, fweats, and fpits but 
{cantily ; he is feiz'd with an Inappetency, and & 
Sort of Wearinefs ; and the Veins of the Part 
upon which the Gout is coming, are a little 
fwell'd and diftended. Varices, or Dilatations of the 
Veins, appearing in the Time of the gouty Pain, 
prognofticate Relief; Old Perfons, and thofe who 
are recovering of Chronical Difeafes, are apt to 
have the Gout, when thro’ Errors of the Ufe of 
the Six not Natural Things, they fink the Con- 
co&ion of the Vifcera. A violent Fit of Anger 
ufes to bring a feverer Fit of the Gout, than what 
it is at other Times. Thofe who tread often upon 
- Grapes; or bath their Feet in Stum, are feldom 
troubled with the Gout. Violent Exercife after 
Eating, difpofes to the Difeafes of the Joints, and 
inflames them, if they took Place before. Tho’ 
the Gout is troublefome in any Age, it gives moft 
Trouble to Old Men, and to thofe who give way 
to Luxury and Sloth, and humour their Appetite 
too much. Children are not troubled with the 
Gout, before the Ufe of Venery : Hipp. $ed. 6. 
Apbor. 30.’ Eunuchs are neither gouty, nor bald ; 
Hipp. Sed. 6. Aphor. d^ Pains in the Joints do 
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the fame Service to Old Age, that Cuticular E- 
ruptions do to Children; and Hemorrhages to 
young Men ; for the Gout frees Old Men from 
heavy Diftempers, to which they are fubject if 
the Gout does not come : And the fame may be 
faid of fome Conftitutions, that are apt to be 
' gouty, .Perfons of a weak Stomach, that's apt to 
breed Crudities, are not cur'd of the Gout, till the 
Stomach is put to rights. Purgatives, and violent 
Diaphoreticks, do not-do fo well with arthritick 
Perfons. As far as I could gather from diligent 
Obfervation, an exact and regular Ufe,of the Six 
not Natural Things, and Stomachick Medicines, are. 
all. m all in arthritick and gouty Cafes, It the 
gout y. Paroxy{ms us'd to be inflam’d about the E- 
guinoxes-and Solftices, you.ought to purfue fome 
prefervative Courfes before thefe. Seafons, either 
by a Regulation of Diet, ‘or by exhibiting. gentle 
Laxatives ; for by this means, you'll either quite 
ftifle the. imminent. Excurfion, or oblige it to 
come with a milder Force. Wire; Venery, and 
Idlenefs, bring the Gout.;, but the drinking of Wa- 
ter, Milk, and Exercife, cure it. In arthritick 
Cafes, fome have receiv.d wonderful Benefit from 
Hues, Thofe who are liable to the Gout, ought 
to go to Bed betimes, efpecially in the Winter ; 
for fitting up a-Nights, and perplexing, of the 
Mind, injures the Conco&ion, and furnifhes Plen. 
ty.of Matter for the Gout to feed upon. But I 
have already deliver'd feveral general Precepts of 
this Difeafe in the Firft Book, to which I refer the 
Reader, 4. 
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CHAP VIL 


A Monitory Schedule of fucb Things as are 
wanting in our Profeffion. 


Sf or E 


N Y Defign in this Performance, is only to 

exnort Phyficians, to treat of thofe Things 
that are of greater Importance, and have been ei- 
ther neglected by others as ufelefs, or avoided as 
difficult and infuperable. With which View, I 
Shall now briefly lay down the Series of thofe 
weighty Things that are ftill wanting in our Art, 
to which the Readers may add what further Parti- 
culars come into their Minds. 


We want therefore, 


.. A Diagnoftick, Prognoftick, and Curative Hi- 
ftory of fuch Difeafes and Syinptoms, as proceed 
from the Diforder of the folid Parts. ; 
A Diagnoftick, Prognoftick, and Curative Hi- 
ftory of the Difeafes that {pring from a Diforder 
in the Fluids. ; | 
__ A Hiftory of Difeafes, as they are produc'd by 
divers Caufes, or by other principal Duibabs s 
_ A Diagnoftick, Prognoftick, and Curative Hi- 
ftory of the Urines and Excrements retaining to 
every Difeafe. | 
A Hiftory, Diagnoftick, Prognoftick, &c. of 
. the Condition of the Tongue, as well as the 
_ Changes and Diforders that happen upon the Skin, 
Eyes, and other Senfes, in any Difeafe, 
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A Hiftory, Diagnoftick, Prognoftick, &c. of 
the Difeafes, and their concomitant Symptoms, 
that retain to the Emotions of the Mind. 

A Hiftory of the ready Diagnofticks of Difeafes, 
and their difficult Symptoms. | 

A Hiftory , Diagncftick, Prognoftick, &c. of 
every Difcafe, with Reference to the Variety of 
Ages, Sexes, Circumftances, and the various Ways 
of Living, efpecially a few Days before the Inva- 
fion ; a Hiftory of Difeafes produc’d by the Sup- 
preilion of Evacuations ; and fo on. 

A Hiftory, Diagnoftick, Prognoftick, €&9c. of 
the Benefit or Detriment accruing to the principal 
Parts ; namely, the Heart, Breaft, Head, Nerves, 
&c. from fome Capital Remedies frequently made 
ufe of in the Cure of moft Difeafes, fuch as Bleed- - 
ing, Purgatives, Sudorifics, &c. | 

A Hiftory of Cautions and Precepts, relating 
to the Service or Differvice, and the Method of 
prefcribing every particular Remedy ; of Cauti- 
ons and Precepts, touching the Effects that enfue 
upon the Conjunction and Mixture of Remedies. 

- The Hiftory of the Invafion, Progrefs, Cure 
and Upfhot of fuch Difeafes, and their Symptoms, 
as are more familiar and fevere in certain Seafons 
of. the Year, and obferve a Periodick Courfe, if I 
may fo fpeak. 

An Hiftorical Series of fuch Difeafes as are truly 
Acute; or really Chronical, or in effe& incurable ; 
incurable, I mean thro’ a default in the folid Parts, 
and the impoflibility of the thing, not from the 
. diforder of the Fluid, or the Ignorance of the 
Phyfician. | | 
. A Hiftory of allthe Accidents that are wont to, 
be obferv'd particularly in every Difeafe about the 
time of Death. | 

A Hiftory of the Caufes that always, or for the 
moft part, produce füch and: fuch particular Di- 
flempers, and notothers. — A Hiftory 
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A Hiftory of the Difeafes in which the Sick re- 
tain a clear ufe of their Senfes and Reafon to the - 
laft gafp, and thofe in which hoth Senfe and Rea- 

fon is funk for feveral Days before they Expire. 

. An Exhortation to Phyficians, to be always em- 
ployd in marking down the Hiftory and Cure of 

Difeafes, depending upon the new and general In- 

fluences of the Air, and the antecedent Weather. 

An Exhortation to. all Phyficians, to defcribe a 
Natural Hiftory of their refpe&ive Countries ; I 
mean the Conftitution of the Inhabitants, their 
Endemial Difeafes, the particular Method of Cure: 
calculated for them, the Domeftick Remedies, and 
* the other Particulars peculiar to the Country. 

. An Exhortation to Phyficians, to find out new 
Methods for curing thofe Difeafes that are com- 
monly call'd Incurable. | 

An Exhortation to find out new means to guard 
: off old Age. 

. . A Hiftory of the Difeafes of the Nofe, Eyes, 

Ears, Ventricle, Liver, Nerves, and other the 
more principal Parts. Thefe I take to be the - 
Principal Things that are ftill wanting for the Im- 
provement of Practice. If any one can think of 
other Heads, efpecially with reference to the other 
Parts of Phyfick, I hope he will not diídain to 
make an addition of 'em to this Sketch, 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of tbe Diagnofticks of Difeafes: and tbe 
Springs from which they flow. 


Dk Coat. 


; S Lawyers adjuft Rights from Matter of 
A Fact, fo in our way, a right underftand- 
ing of the Difeafe, difcovers all the Topicks of 
Cures. In the Cure of fuch Difeafes as admit of 
any Delay, I proceed after this Manner, The 
firft Day I {pend in examining the Patient ftrict- 
ly about the occafional Caufes, and all the ante- 
c:dent and prefent Circumftances of the Difeafe. 
During that Time I prefcribe no- Remedies, for 
fear au unfeafonable Preícription fhould perplex 
the ordinary Period of the Difeafe, and fink the 
Conftancy of the Signs, and reprefent the Difeafe 
otherwife than it really is: At leaft if I prefcribe 
any Thing, I take Care that ’tis fome general in- 
nocent Medicine, which. may ferve at the fume 
Time, to unfold the nature of the Difeafe, by Ob- 
fervations made upon the Benefit or Injury that 
accrues from it. The Second Day, having ma- 
turely weigh'd the foregoing Circumftances, I fix 
upon the Speciesof the Difeafe, and fo commence 
the Prefcription of the proper Remedies, So that 
the Truth of the Matter lies here: The firft Foun- 
dation of Cure, is a juft Apprehenfion of the Dif- 
eafe, and a due Diftin&ion between it, and others 
of the like Form; for the firft Threads or Ele- 
ments of Difeafes, lye immers'd in thick Dark- 
nefs, and all the Prowefs óf Art can’t reach the 
Cure, without the Direction of a folid Diagnofis. 


iu 
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"The only Grecian after Hippocrates, that made 
any folid Improvement of the Practice of Phy- 
fick, was Calms Aurelianus, that glorious Head 
and Defender of the methodick Sect, who laid fo 
.much Strefs upon. the Necethty of Signs. in the 
Cure of Difeafes, that he feems to have had no- 
thing in View fo earneftly, as the Detection of 
the Signs and Circumftances that make the Parti- 
tion Walls of Difeafes, And the learned World 
agrees, that upon this Head he has gone beyond 
all other Authors, both Grecian and Roman ; for 
his Works are nothing elfe but an ufeful Seminary | 
-of Diagnoftick Signs and weighty Precep's. Nay, 
if you take a narrow View of fome of his Titles, 
you'll fee that through the whole Series of fuch or 
{uch a Chapter, he confines himfelf entirely to an 
exact Defcription of the Signs of Difeafes, with- 
out fo much as touching upon the other Heads. 
In others again he infifts only on a faithful and 
natural Hiftory of the refpective Difeafe; which 
no other Author fince Hippocrates, has ever given 
us, excepting Dr. Sydenbam, who feems to have ta- 
ken his Method of treating and defcribing Difeafes 
from Aurelianus. ‘Though the methodick Sect was 
almoft wrapp'd up in Silence for feveral fuccefhve 
Ages, after the eftablifhing of the Rational Sect 
by Galen ; yet in this our Age, it begins to re- 
vive; for the Coagulation and Diflolution of the 
Fluids, the Tenfion and Flaccidity of the Solids, 
to which the Moderns attribute the Origin of al] 
Difeafes, is exactly of a Piece with the Stridum 
and Ladum of the Methodicks ; and the Practice 
of the beft Phyficians now 1n Italy, 1s grounded on 
the Hypothefis of Stricture and Laxity, mechani- 
cally explain’d, for the Underftanding of which, 
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. you cught to read the Writings of thofe learned 


Phyficians of Naples, Rome and Pifa, who have fo- 
lidly recall’d Phyfick to the mechanical Standard. 


v», 


III. 


. The Neceffity of Diagnoftick Signs, is apparent 
with a Witnefs to thofe, who being called to cure 
Difeafes, that either are complicated, or proceed 
“in an obfcure Method, or bear a Similitude to 
other Difeafes, are prefently at a Stand, and after 
racking their Mind, find themfelves wide of the 
Truth they thought they had difcover’d, and cu- 
ring one Difeafe inftead of another, multiply the 
Lift of incurable Difeafes im infinitum. But all 
thefe Clouds are fpeedily difpell'd, if they light 
‘on a good Author, that by long Ufe has learn'd 
the true Diagnofticks of Difeafes, or a ready Di- 
‘ftinction of difficult Difeafes, and candidly im- 
"parts it to his Readers. The Whites mm Women 
( for Inftance) and a Clap, are accompany’d with 
Signs fo like, that all Phyficians almoft are de- 
ceiv d in difcerning the one from the other, efpe- 
cially when bafhful Women cover their Whore- 
dom with the Pretence of the Whites. To pre- 
vent füch Inconveniencies for the future, I'll give 
an infallible Sign for diftinguifhing the one from 


— "the other: Afk the good Woman if the White 


Flux continues upon her, when her Terms come 
down ; if fhe fays 1t does, you may tell her round- 
ly fhe's Clapp'd. But if the Whites vanifh du- 
ring the Menftruation, and return again, when 
the menftrual Flux is over, aflure your felf, "tis 
nothing but the fimple Whites. To give another 
Example or Two: The principal Signs of a dead 
atus in the Womb, given in by Authors, ^ 
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the Coldnefs of the Woman's Share-bone, a cada- 
verous ftinking Breath, the rolling of the Fetus from 
one Side to the other, and the like, Now, thefe do 
oftentimes impofe upon Phyficians, and therefore 
Celius Aurelianus Cap. de fat. Mort. aihfts us with 
an infallible Sign, viz. If the Big-belly'd Woman 
“be troubled with a Texe/mus and a violent Inclina- 

. tion to go to Stool, in conjunction with the Sym- 
ptoms laft mention'd. I was witnefs of the certainty 
of this fign once at Padua, and another time at — 

Rome. The Signs of a’ Dropfy in the Breaft are 
very. obfcure and uncertain ; but if the Patient is 
troubled with a difficulty of Breathing that falls 

 heavieft upon him in his Sleep, infomuch that after 
a few hours Sleep, he wakes all on a fudden witha - 

fenfe of Suffocation, opens the Windows and gree- 
dily fucksin the open Air ; this, I fay, you may 
take for a certain and infallible fign of a Dropfy 
in the Breaft; for you'll find that the Patients 
Legs will fwell, and the other lefs conftant Symp- 
toms will accrue. In fine, the progrefs of the 
Difeafe, and diffection of the Corps of fuch as die | 
with this Symptom upon ’em, will convince all 
that disbelieve it. There's no part, the diforders 
of which are more intangled one with another, and 
confounded by reafon of obfcure Signs, than the 

Lungs ; infomuch, that oftentimes Pra&itioners 
take one Difeafe for t'other. But above all, the 
greateft Miftakes relate to a Tuberculum or hard | 
Swelling in the Lungs ; of which Hippocrates, Lib. 
de Med. fays, "Tis a very artful thing to find out and 
diffolve the Tubercula of tbe Lungs, or to prevent 

‘their gathering. And Dr. Willis, Cap. de Vomic. 

- Pulmon, {peaking of the Tuberculum, fays, This 
diforder lies at firft fo clofe and bidden that it affords 

‘no figns to betray it. The fame is the Opinion of 
Tulpius, and the other learned Practitioners, who. 
tT ee eh LL ic MEM defpair 


defpair in a manner of finding Pathognomick and 
Infallble Signs of this Difeafe, and particularly 
upon this Confideration, that a morbifick adhe- 
rence of the Lungs to the Ribs, is attended with 
the fame fort of Symptoms. But after all, fo far 
as T can learn by Obfervation, the more conftant 
figns are as follows. The Patient being otherwife 
well, begins to breathe with difficulty ; this diffi- 
culty increafes by degrees ; he does not fnort when 
he breathes, neither does he {pit up Matter ; he 
feels a continual pain in his Breaft, and can’t lye 
down upon the place affected ; he’s troubled with 
a dry Cough, his Cheeks are Red, a flight Fever 
approaches ; and at laft when the Swelling: tends 
to Suppuration, the other Symptoms of Suppura- 
tion take place. 1n the mean time, there are two 
.Pathognomick Signs of a Tuberculum that’s yet 
crude and beginning, namely, a dry. Cough, and 
a flight pain in the outfide of the Breaft: To 
which purpofe Hippocrates, Text. 63. 1. 1. de. Morb. 
fays, While the "Tuberculum is yet crude, it caufes 
a gentle pam, and.a dry Cough. Thofe who are 
ill of this Diftemper, die fuddenly very often ; 
for after Suppuration tbe purulent Matter breaks 
out intothe Wind-pipe and choaks 'em. And for 
this Reafon the further "tis diftant from the Wind. 
pipe and the center of the Lungs, the lefs danger 
there is of Suffocation ; for in fuch cafes the Pus 
will break into the Cavity of the Breaft, or elfe 
be thrown out by Ure. If a violent and fudden 
pain in the fide feizes Confumptive Perfons, they'll 
be deliricus foon after with a high Fever, and fo 
dicina few days. But when this Pain and the 
above-mention'd Circumftances appear, you. may 
. conclude for a certainty that the Confumption was 
owing to a preternatural connexion of the Lungs 
with the Ribs, which repeated Diffection will 


jufüfy. ue 


IV. 


I wifh every particular Difeafe had two or three 


infallible Signs, as well as thofe l've now men. 


tion'd, "Tis to be wifh'd, I fay, that fome Phy- 
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ficians in all Ages had made it their Bufinefs to 
 purfüe and improve the Doctrine of Signs; had . 


that been done, queftionlefs the profelhon of 
Phyfick, had arrived at its z«4; long e’re now, at 
leaft as'far as our mortal State will allow. But 
they thought it a greater Bufinefs tofoil an Adver- 
fary by Difpute in Galen’s School, than to conquer 
Nature in the School of Nature by matter of Fac 
and new difcoveries of Signs. In earneft, fince 
two Difeafes rang'd under the fame Species, are 
hard to be cur'd (as I have often intimated) with- 
out each of "em be duly fpecify'd to us by proper 
Signs ; what difficulty will there be 1n the cure of 
fuch Difeafes as are under the remoteft Species and 
infinitely different one from another ? For the 
purpofe ; when the Diagnoftick figns of any Dif 
eafe are once found out, the Remedies and Indi- 
cations of Cure are prefently fet in a clear light ; 
but if the Diagnofticks lie neglected or undifco- 
ver'd, a Difeafe of one Species 1s took for another 
of a far different kind; and fo the iffue of the 
Cure not anfwering the ‘Opinion thus took up, the 
ignorant Phyficians turn their Back upon many Di- 
feafes as being incurable ; they cenfure the Method 
of Cure, cry out upon the uncertainty of Phyfick, 
deride the Doctrine of Critical Days, and neither 
know nor care to know the Art of Prognofticating. 
In fine, upon this falfe Conception, they judge 
rafhly and inconfiderately of every thing, But 
after all, 'tis not Arguments but good Works that 
we muft find out; 'tis not probable Reafons, but 
certain Indications of what's to be done, that wil 

| 6 
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do our Bufinefs : For our Ratiocination may of- 
tentimes captivate and pleafe the Intellect, but it 
does not reach the Nature of the Thing. 


Co HAPUS 
Of tbe Caufes of Difeafes. 
! PEC on 


Some Preliminaries calculated for the Hiffory and the 
Divifion of Caufes. 


~ 


n 

Aving thus gone through the Method of per- 
1 | fecting the Hiftory of Difeafes by their 
Phenomena, our next Task will be to imbellifh it 
with the Caufes that give them a Being ; and here 
before we enter further upon this Subject, we can- 
not but take notice that Phyficians are much mi- 
ftaken, in thinking that fome Difeafes are Primary 
Difeafes, always produc'd by the fame Caufes, and 
fiill requiring the fame Method of Cure; for the 
repeated obfervation of the moft judicious Phyfi- 
cians makes it out, that fuch Difeafes are not al- 
ways primary and the product of the fame Caufes, 
but fecondary, and the iffüe of divers Caufes, and 


confequently that they are divifible into as many — 


Species, a$ there are principal Difeafes, and more 
conftant Caufes which produce 'em ;nay, that each . 


' of thefe Species into which they are fübdivided, has 


peculiar Symptoms, and a peculiar manner of In- 


 vafion, Increafe, and Declenfion: And, in fine, 


that each of "em requires a quite different ate 
irom 
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from any of the reft. "This will appear more plain- | 


ly from the following Example. _ 


o EC | 
The Galeni/ts of former times took the Phthifick 
to be a primary Difeafe of one Species, fpringing 
always from the fame fource of Caufes, namely, 
the diftillation of Humours from the Head to the 
Lungs, and requiring in all Cafes the fame Method 
of Cure. Now, how far they are out in this Mat- 


ter, is manifeft from the diligent Obfervations of . 


Morton, and other modern Phyficians. For thefe 


being taken from the Store-Houfe of Nature, give - 


us certainly to know, that the Phthifick 1s frequent- 
ly a fecondary Difeafe retaining to divers principal 
Difeafes, füch as the Pox, the Scurvy, the Jaun- 
dice, the Green-Sicknefs, an Afthma, a {pitting 


of Blood, Ulcers internal and external, Fevers, 


Melancholy, the {mall Pox, a Dropfly, a Dyfen- 


tery, the Paffions of the Mind, hard Study, and a. 


thoufand fuch occafional Caufes. And as a Phthifick 

is fofter’d by fuch various Difeafes or Caufes ; fo it 
carries along with it various Symptoms quite diffe- 
rent from the Phthificks of another Species, and 
requires as various a Method of Cure, and Reme- 
dies of as different a Nature. So that if you neg- 
le& to diftinguifh heedfully the Phthifick of one 
Species from that of another, and apply the Me- 
thod of Cure and Remedies of the one to the other, 
youll throw your Patient into evident danger, or 
undergo the difcredit of not compaílng the 
Cure. 


a E | 
What I have faid of the Phthifick, muft like- 


wife be underftood of the other Difeafes, efpecially 
thofe call'd Chronical ; and certainly this is one of 
the great defects in our Profeffion, that every Di- 
feafe is not fubdivided into as many Species as there 


are primary Difeafes to fofter 'em, and violent and : 


conftant 
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conftant Caufes to produce "em ; that the Chara&e- 
riftick Signs of each Species are not given along 
with the firft Hiftory, and a ftanding Method of 
Cure calculated for each. This Method, we fee, is 
follow'd by the Botani/ts, who under the general 
name of any one Plant, Carduus, for inftance, com- 
prehend feveral Species of Carduus’s, and are fo fe- 
. dulous in defcribing the Magnitude, Figure, Colour, 
Tafte, and other Accidents of the Plant, in order 
to diftinguifh one Species from another, that their 
Induftry can never be too much extoll’d. On the 
contrary, Phyficians finding fome Difeafes refemble 
one another in fome Symptoms, comprehend them 
under one general Title, tho’ in effect they ought 
to be divided into as many Species, as there are 
principal Difeafes or violent Caufes to fofter them ; 
to thefé they promifcuoufly apply the fame Method 
of Cure, tho’ the Difeafes are really of different 
Natures, and require different Cures, and ought, 
each of "em to be rang'd under peculiar Heads ; like 
the Species of a Carduus, which tho’ comprehended 
under one Genus, are, all of 'em, treated apart. 


4. 

The ancient Phyficians ufed this piece of dili- 
gence with reference to fome Difeafes, but they 
neglected it in many more. The fleepy Difeafe, 
tho’ it feems to be but of one Genus, was by them 
accurately divided into feveral Species, namely, a 
Cataphora, a waking Coma, a fleepy Coma, a Le- 
thargy, a Carus, an Apoplexy, &c. and they a- 
{cribed to each Species, Diagnofticks, Prognofticks, 
a refpeCtive Method of Cure, and the other more. 
necefíary complements of its Hiftory. Tho’ a Pleu- 
rify and a Peripneumonia be one and the fame Di- 
feafe as to the Genus, upon the account of the Si- 
militude of the Place affected, the Caufe and fome 
other Symptoms, yet the ancient Phyficians made 
two diftin& Species of "em, and allotted to each of 

"em 
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'em a feparate Hiftory of Diagnofticks, Progno- 
fticks and Cure. Tho’ a Covulfion is a general Di- 
feafe, both the Antients and Moderns have thought 
fit to fplit it into feveral Species ; for befides that 
great and flaming Illnefs, call’d the falling Sicknefs, 
there are three general Convulfions, call'd, Opzi/- 
hotonos, Emprofthotonos, and Tetanos ; befides particu- 
lar Convulfions of the Mouth and Eyes, the convul- 
five Afthma, the convulfive Cholick, the convul- 
five hyfterick Fits, the Convulfions. of the Mufcles 
of the Abdomen, and many other Difeafes retaining 
to inward Convulfions ; tho’ Authors have not yet 
rank’d’em under their proper Heads. Having men- 
tion'd the Convulfions of the Mufcles of the Abdo- 
men, I can't but take notice by the bye, that tho' 


they are very unfrequent, I had to do very lately - 


with a Patient of 40 Years of Age, the Mufcles of 
whofe Abdomen were affected with violent fubful- 
tory Motions and Convulfions, and who recover'd 
upon the voiding of Blood by the hemorrhoid 
Veins, the inje&ion of Milk Clyfters, and the 
drinking of a due quantity of the Oil of Sweet 
Almonds with the Syrup of red Poppies diffolv'd in 
large quantities of Broth or DecoCions. To return. 
We have not only the above-mention’d Species of 
Convulfions, diftinguifh’d under refpective Heads, 
but. likewife their Diagnofticks, Prognofticks, and 
Precepts of Cure ; and as accurate a Defcription of 
their firít Hiftory, as was confiftent with thofe un- 
. polifh'd Times, in which Phyfick in conjunction 
with all good Arts, was run down by the Northern 
Nations, upon the declenfion of the Roman Em- 
pire. 4 


We fee every Day that every principal Difeafe 
perfonates another of a very remote Species. The 
Hyfterick Illnefs (for inftance) not contented with 
its familiar Accidents, fuch as a fudden aD 
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‘of the Senfes, a Senfe of Strangling in the Throat, 
and cold in the Crown of the Head, Convulfions of. 


the Parts, €c. oftentimes impofes upon Phyficians 
under the appearance of a Head-ach, Apoplexy,. 
Palpitation of the Heart, a Cough, an Afthma, 
a Cholick, a Vomiting, a Loofenefs, Nephritick - 
Pains, a Swelling and Pain in the Legs, a chillnefs 
of the extreme Parts, grievous Pains in the Back, 


- and agreat many fuch Difeafes. I was lately call’d 


to a noble Lady that was ill of an Afthma, and de- 
fpair'd of Recovery, after the fruitlefs ufe of Anti- 


afthmatick Remedies for three Months together; and 


being inform'd that fhe was frequently fübject to 
Hyfterick Fits, and in her prefent Condition was 
almoft never without a Senfe of Cold and a fort of 
Pain in the Crown of the Head ; I did not ftand to 
affert that her Afthma retain'd to a Hyfterick Ori- 
ginal, Accordingly I prefcrib'd the Salt of Tin in 
Balm-Water, and apply’d to her Navel Minfichtus’s 
Emplaftrum Matricale, which has the Salt of Tin in: 
its Compofition ; and in the fpace of a few Days 
fhe recover'd perfectly. A young Man at Rome was 
ill for eight Months, of a violent and very painful 
Opbthalmia or Infiammation in his Eyes, and coming 
to me after a vain Trial of all forts of Remedies, I 
began to be fufpicious of fome violent Caufe or prin- 
cipal Difeafe that perfonated an Opthalmia, and ac- 
cordingly ask'd him if he had ever been tainted : 
with a venereal Illnefs. He made anfwer he had 
been ill of a Clap about 8 Years ago, and was cur'd 
of it in two Months time. Upon this, being fen- 
fible that the Seeds of that Contagion ftick often- 
times to the Blood for 30 Years and above, and after. 
apparent Health break out in the form of feveral 
Difeafes ; I prefently concluded that the Opbthalmia 
was Venereal, and cur'd him in ten Days, with 
large quantities of the Decoction of Sarfaparilla, 
crude Antimony, €c, drunk like Mineral uus 
rom 
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From thefe and other Iniftancés, which for brevity’s 
Take I pafs over in filence, I may juftly conclude 
that Phyfick would receive confiderable' Benefit. 
from a divifion of Difeafes into as many Species as 
there are principal Difeafes or violent Caufes to fo- 
fter'em, For if we had had an exact and faithful 
Hiftory of the Prognofticks and Diagnofticks, the 
method of Cure and the general Precepts of an 
Hyfterick Afthma, and a venereal Optbalmia, the - 
Phyficians that thefe two Patients tint tes at firft, 

had not been impos’d upon, as they were. In fine, 
‘without fuch Divifions, the Hiftory of Difeafes will 
be crouded with Errors and coverd with Confu. 


fion; | 
. How many Miftakes weré the Aticients guilty of, 
in curing the convulfive Afthma, and not knowing 
that it proceedéd from Convulfions ; till at laft the - 
Moderns obférv'd that it arofe not froth a vifcid 
- Humour crouded upon the Lungs, but from the Con- 
vulfion of the Mufcles of the Breaft or Midriff, or 
of the flefhy Fibres interlac’d with the Lungs? 
With which view they chriften'd it the Epilepfy of 
the Lüngs, and allotted it a leparate and diftiné 
Hiftory of Diagnofticks, Prognofticks, and Cure. 
The Ancients were equally gravell'd in the cure of 
a Convulfive Cholick, till Fernelitis difcover'd that | 
-it proceeded mot from the cold Humors in the In- 
teftines, as they call'd 'em, but from the Irritation 
and Convulfión of the Nerves of the Mefentery ; 
and that 'tis exafperated by Purgatives, Clyíters, 
and hot Remedies, but appeas'd by Anti-/pafmodick, 
"Duldfyiné, and Ánodyne Medicines The fame 
Method ought to be obferv’d in treating all Difeafes, 
-efpecially thofe call’d Chronical, the PE lientadond 
of which are long winded and.conftant, whereas 
thofe of Acute Difeafes are fhort, and aré produc'd 
by flighter Caufes ; nay, they finifh their Ebullition 
| | 9 under 
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/ under the appearance of a principal Difeafe, as 38 
-manifeft in Fevers, Quinfeys, and, other; acute 
Diforders. y : : t 
ad S. IL 


Of the stecedent Caufes -call'd. Proeatarctica and 
Proegumena, | o 
3 


F^ Here's nothing fo difficult as the Inveftigation 

of thevery firft and immediate Caufe that calls 

up Difeafes, and diforders the Patient without any 
other Medium. "Vis this.that has occafion'd the fatal 
Miftakes and: Divifions that Phyfick now groans 
under, For we being deftitute. of Intuitive Know- 
ledge, and uncapable to trace the fecret Motions of 
. Difeafes with the Eye. of Reafon, are oblig'd to 
have recourfe to the repeated ufe of our Senfes, But 
all Phyficians have not obferv’d the fame Conduct 
in the ufe of their Senfes. In ancient Times Hip~ 
pocrates and. his Fellow Grecians laid fo much ftrefs 
upon the Efficacy of the Senfes in enriching Phy- 
fick, that, as Petronius faid of Democritus, they 
fpent their Life in the midft of Experiments, and 
fo obtain’d a more intimate knowledge of the Cau- 
fes of Difeafes, only by the conftant and uninter- 
rupted exercife of their Senfes.. And tho'they could 
not compafs every Thing, as it appears from what 
Fragments of their Works have furmounted the 
envy of Time; yet they. went. fo far, that they 
drew the Curtain from before the Nature of Di- 
feafes, and difpell'd the Clouds that obfcur'd the 
Truth. But the reft of the Phyfical Family that 
- made Head againft Difeafes in the fucceeding Ages, 
quitted the ufe of Senfe, and rack'd their Wits to: 
find out. the true fecret of the Caufes-of Difeafes. ; 
and. 


- 
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-ünd in regard, that 1s not to be reach'd by Reafon 
Without the Concurrence and Co-operation of the 
Senfes, all their Advances of the Caufes of Dif 
eafes are nothing but groping in the Dark ; fo that 
they have only diverfify’d the outward Denomina- 
-tion of Difeafes by various ways of fpeaking, 
-without. touching . upon the Effence and real 
Caufe. - | ids 
IT. 


_ To obferve a regular Method in this Enquiry ; 
we muft takein the ancient Divifion of Caufes 1n- 
to the Procatardica, the Pragumena, or Difpofition 
of the Body, and the Caufa Proxima, or that which 
is always accompany’d with the.Difeafe, and 


without which the Difeafe can't be. "The exter. . 
nal Antecedent or occafional Caufes, call’d Proca 


tarüica, whether Internal or External, are often- 
times fhghted by Phyficians, upon the account, 
that after the Production of the Difeafe, they ei: 


ther retire all together, or are conceal’d by the Pa. 


tient: So that.they -bend all their Thoughts in 
confidering and, extolling the Caufa Proxima, that 
die remoteft from the Verge of the Senfes. Now, 
this is all againft the Grain; for we ought to take 
Andications of Cure from the leaft. Circumftances, 
and-from Caufes of any Kind whatfoever, efpe- 
cially if they affume the Nature of Caufz Coitines 
tes; and either keep up or feed the Diftemper, as 
án Clironical and Periodick Diforders, which could 
never laft and renew their Efforts fo long, if their 
immediate Caufe ere. not raisd up by the gra- 
dual Acceilion.of frefh Fewel, that multiplies er. 
ther from an internal or external Caufe. This 
holds in all fermentative Diftempers ; for éven 
inanimate Bodies under Fermentation are fubje& 
to thefe Meafures;-and oftentimes ftand in need 
of an external-Mever, fuch as Heat, Motion, &c. 
fo excite the Fermentation : In fine, confidering 
Bis Bà : that 
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gree with the internal and remote Caufes, ^ Áll- 
this is confirm’d by Dr..Sydenbam, who in the Pre-. 
face to his Works {peaks to this.purpofe: As "tis: 
impofible for a Phy[ician-to trace ‘thofe Caufes which» 
have no Corre[pondence with.the Senfes, Jo ^tis not nen 
ceffary : for tis fuficient, if be knows whence the Evil 
and its Symptoms arife, fo as to make ani accurate Di- 
fiiadion between one Difeafe and another Y: would. 
therefore advife. all. Practitioners. to “interrogate! 
their Patients. particularly about the: occafionab 
Caufe that fet the internal Canfe/at; work : for as 
the Knowledge of that renders the Cure eafy, fo 
the Patients are, wont to.concéal it either: through 
Carelefnefs. or .Bafhfulnefs. Is not :that Phyfician 
a Madman, that would offer to-cure a Fever occa- 
fion'd by Excefs of .Venery, with the fame Method 
of Purging, Bleeding, .&c. that’s commonly cal- 
culated for füch as take rife fromr.other-Caufes?- I 
was lately call'd to attend a Nobleman- that was 
defperately ill of. the Sciatica, after ufing all Sorts 
of Remedies to.no purpofe ; and having finelt by. 
chance, that.about twenty Years before he -had 
had N enereal Bubo’s upon him, I thereupon füfpe&t- 
ed the Sczatica.to be, V enereal, and; cur'd him in a 
few Days with a ;Decoétion of Sarfaparilla, Crude | 
Antimony, &c, E lx | kil 
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The Caufe call'd by the. Grecians men Ue, 
and by the Latus, the difpofing Caufe, or the: 
Difpofition of the folid and fluid Parts of the Bo- . 
dy to receive the Difeafe, is not a Caufe, properly 
1o fpeaking, becaufe it does not a& of it felf; But: 
in regard the Procatar&ick or occafional Caufes: 
cannot exert their Force, unlefs the Body be dif: 
pofed to receive their Impreflion, fome Authors: 
have lifted this Difpofition into the Number of! 
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Caufes, and thought it a proper Standard, both for 
giving and regulating Indications of Cure. Of 
many that lie with a foul Woman, only fomeare 
infected... A great many attend People that are ill 
of the Plague, and yet never have it themfelves, 
Many. join in the fame Excefs of Intemperance, 
that are not equally punifhed for the Miídemea- 
nor... Several Perfons lie equally under. the Infiu- 
ence of one common Caufe, but all of them do 
not fall fick. This gives us to know, that fome- 
times the occafional Caufe would not exert its Force, 
. unlefs the Solids and Fluids of the Body were pre- 
difpofed to favour it, and fo call up the ummedi- 
ate Caufe.. "This Difpofition is fometimes obvious 
to the Senfes, and fometimes occult... Of the for- 
mer Sort are the Scorbutick, as well as the Pocky, 
Hypochondriack, Epileptick, and. fuch other Dil- 
pofitions as are manifefted to us by antecedent 
— Difeafes: And thefe we ought not to overlook in 
the Cafe of new Difeafes ; for the Indications of 
Cure ought to be levelled both at the new Difor- 
der, and the old Difpofition of the Body. The 
latent occult Difpofitions are thofe peculiar to 
every Man, which the Ancients called Tempera- 
ment, and diftinguifhed into hot, cold, moult, and 
dry ; and thefe again into fimple and compound. 
Now thefe Temperaments or Difpofitions taken in 
a large Senfe, may contribute fomewhat in produ- 
cing a Difeafe ; but at the fame time, it is a diffi- 
cult and idle Pretence to imitate the Pfeudo-Gale- 
zifls of our Times, in reducing all to fuch Quali-. 
ties, and. deriving from thence the immediate 


Caufe of Difeafes. 
bet) VIL 
. In effect, thefe internal Properties that difpofe 


the Blood to receive various morbifick Imprethons, 
^84 EU are 
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gree with the internal and femote-Caufes. ^ AM- 
this 1s confirm'd by. Dr..Sydenbam, who in the Pre-- 
face to his Works {peaks to this purpofe : As "tis. 
impofible for a Phyfician- to trace 'tbofe Caufes which 
have no Corre[pondence withthe Sen[es, fo tis mot ne= 
ceffary : for ‘tis fuficienty if be knows whence the Evil 
and its Symptoms arife, fo as to make aii accurate Di- 
flincion between one Difeafe and another 1 would 
therefore advife. all: Practitioners..to ‘interrogate’ 
their Patients. particularly. about the: occafional 
Caufe that fet the internal Caufe;at work: for as 
the Knowledge ;of that renders the Cure eafy, fo 
the Patients are.wont to.concéal it'either through 
Carelefnefs or.Bafhfulnefs. Is not that Phyfician 
a Madman, that would offer to-cure a Fever occa- 
fion'd by Excefs of Venery, with the fame Method: 
of Purging, Bleeding, .&c. that’s commonly cal. 
culated for fuch as.take rife from other: Caufes?- I 
was lately call'd to attend a Nobleman: that was 
defperately ill of, the Sciatica, after ufing all Sorts 
of Remedies to.no purpofe ; and:having finelt by 
chance,. that.about.:twenty Years before he -had 
had V enereal Bubo’s upon him, I thereupon füfpect- 
ed the Sciatica.to be. Venereal, and: cur'd him in à 


few Days with a;Deco&ion of Sarfaparilla, Crude 
Antimony, &c, du We ) 


VI. 


The Caufe calld by the Grecians wen UIs, 
and by the Latins, the difpofing Caufe, or the 
Difpofition of the folid and fluid Parts of the Bo- 
dy to receive the Difeafe, is not a Caufe, properly: 
1o fpcaking, becaufe it does not aét of it felf; But 
in regard the Procatar&ick or occafional Canfes 
cannot exert their Force, unlefs the Body be dift 
pofed to receive their Impreflion, fome Authors 
have lifted this Difpofition into the Number of 


| Caules, 
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Caufes, and thought it à proper Standard, both for 
giving and regulating Indications of Cure. Of 
many that lie with a foul Woman, only fome are 
infected... A great many attend People that are ili 
of the Plague, and yet never have it themíelves. 
Many. join in the fame Excefs of Intemperance, 
that are not equally punifhed for the Miídemea- - 
nor. Several Perfons lie equally under, the Infu- 
ence of one common Caufe, but:all of them do 
not fall fick. This gives.us to know, that fome- 
times the occafional Caufe would not exert its Force, 
unlef the Solids and Fluids of the Body were pre- 
difpofed to favour it, and fo call up the immedi- 
ate Caufe.. ‘This Difpofition 1s fometimes obvious 
to the Senfes, and fometimes occult. ‘Of the for- 
mer Sort are the Scorbutick, as well as the Pocky, 
Hypochondriack, Epileptick, and fach other Dil- 
pofitions as are manifefted to us by antecedent 
Difeafes: And thefe we ought not to overlook in 
the Cafe of new Difeafes ; for the Indications of 
Cure ought to be levelled both at the new Difor- 
der, and the old Difpolition of the Body. The 
latent occult Difpofitions are thole peculiar to 
every Man, which the Ancients called Tempera- 
ment, and diftinguifhed into hot, cold, moift, and 
dry ; and thefe again into fimple and compound. 
Now thefe Temperaments or Difpofitions taken in 
a large Senfe, may contribute fomewhat in produ- 
cing a Difeafe, but at the fame time, it is a diffi- 
cult and idle Pretence to imitate the Pjeudo-Gale- 
nifts of our Times, in reducing allto fuch Quali- 
ties, and. deriving from thence the immediate 


Caufe of Difeafes. 
bet] VIL 
Tn effect, thefe internal Properties that .difpofe 


the Blood to receive various morbifick Imprethons, 
“pa CAM are 
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are infinitely different one from another ; for one 
Contftitution difpofes the Blood to Coagulation ;. 
another to Diffolution, Inflammability, €. one 
difpofes it for a malignant’ Fever, ajother- for an 
Epbemera, and fo on.. Now human Speculation 
can Ícarce reach the genuine Nature of thefe Dif- 
pofitions, and the true Stru&ture of the Minima of. 
which they confift, But from the former way of 
Living, and the Ufe of the fix Non-natural Things, 
we may guefs at fome general Qualities ; as whe 
ther the Difpofitions are terreftrious, fharp, acid, 
moift, inflammable, grofs, apt for Coagulation; 

C. An intemperate Way of Living, unwonted 
Sitting up a-Nights, unufual Exercife, Angér, 
and fuch like impetuous Occafions, give us to 
know that the Blood is very active, fharp, and 
inflammable ; and that the Difeafes which appear 
in that Juncture, are either produced or encoura- 
ged by this Difpofition : So that the Indications 

. calculated for the Cure of the Difeafe, ought like- 
wile to have a regard to this previous Difpofition. 
The Ancients'gave you the Signs of the firft and 
fecond Qualities over-abounding in the Body and 
difpofing to Difeafes ; and thefe they called Intem- 
peries, fome of which they’ made be accompanied 


with Matter, others without it, &¢,’°' ^ 
VIIT. 


The Weight and Duration of Difeafes is pro- 
portional to the Greatnefs and Continuance of - 
this Difpofition : As it is rfianifeft from thé "Expe- 
rience of thofe who give an indifcreet Loofe to 
Intemperance, Venery, unwonted Watchings, un- 
feafonable Labour, Paíhonsof the Mind, and fuch 
other Inconveniencies; for thefe Men are longer 
and more dangeroufly ill, than others who ufed to : 

live foberly and regularly, | Having — 
i: p Coi dran oun 
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found out the occafional Caufe, by converfing | 
with the Patient, we may make fome Conjectures 
of the predominant Quality in the morbifick 
Difpofition of the Solids and Fluids ; as whether 
tis fharp, acid, vifcid, inflammable, coagulating, 
€c, And in order to fet all this in a clear Light, 
we muft likewife be acquainted with the natural 
Gonftitution of the Patient; I mean, we muft 
know whether it is hot or cold, moift or dry, (to 
. ufe the ancient Names, without wrangling upon 
— Words) or whether the Blood abounds (in the 
Language of the Moderns) with moift, terreftri- 
ous, fiery, or fixed, unactive Particles, which are 
áll correfpondent to the Qualities of the Ancients. 
Under the Head of the Patient's Conftitution, we 
rauft likewife confider the folid Parts, whether 
they are flaggy or bent, liable to Convulfions or 
Relaxations, near the Impulfe of the Heart, or at 
a diftance from it, watered with much or little | 
Blood, plentifully ftocked with flefhy or nervous 
Fibres, £c. For all thefe Circumftances are of 
ufe to unfold the inner Difpofitions of the Parts ; 
and unlefs they be duly weighed, a great many 
Inconveniencies will arife in the Ufe of Remedies, 
upon the account that thefe ought to be varioufly 
tempered and blended, in purfüance of the various 
Temperature of the Fluids and Solids, and the 
Diverfity of antecedent Caufes, &c. 


| §EC T IL 
Of the immediate Caufe of Difeafes, amd the chief 


" Heads that ferve to difcover it. 


I 


Y TAving thus difpatch'd the occafional and dif 
pofitive Caufes, we come next to the Caufa 
Proxima, or the immediate Caufe, the Prefence or 
NI PP | L0 TT. Abfones 
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Abfence of which gives a neceflary Inference. of: 
the Prefence or Abfence of the Difeafe, Lis. 
this Caufe that raifes every Day fuch fcandalous 
and fatal Divifions among Phyficians. But con- 
fidering that our Thoughts cannot readily fathom | 
what is a doing within us, we are obliged to take. 
Help from fuch Methods as we are more fure of.. - 
Lhe Men of Learning having labourd long in. 
vain in feeking out the immediate Caufe, and ad- 
jufted the Nature of the foreign Ferment that im- 
mediately produces every Difeafe, came at laft to 
this Conclufion, That if fo be'we difcover the In- _ 
dications of Cute, and the Remedies proper for, 
the Difeafe, "tis no great matter whether we know 
the immediate Caufe or not. This Affertion is 
juftified by the Empiricks, who contemning the 
learned Speculations of Phyficians, with reference: 
to the immediate Caufes of Difeafes, are often- 
times as happy in curing Difeafes with their 4y=. 
emm s, as the rational Sect are with their elabo- 
rate Methods and Speculations. And the fame 
thing appears from Epidemick Difeafes, produced 
by the faulty Conftitution of the Air ; the imme- 
diate Ferment of which cannot be traced or ad- 
jufted by us, though at the fame time we are not 
ignorant of the Method that extirpates the Difeafes 
thus produced by the unknown Caufe : for, upon a 
fedulous and prudent Obfervation of what. affords 
Relief, and what is prejudicial, we readily light 
- upon fuch Methods. In fine, What candid Phy- 
fician can deny, that he is almoft entirely unac- 
quainted with the internal or immediate Caufe of 
Difeafes, and yet undertakes their Cure; nay, 
and happily compaffes the End, by virtue of à 
Method obtain'd by long Ufe and Experience. - 


IE. But 
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: But after all, we can point to feveral Ways of 
being let into the Knowledge of the immediate 
Caufe of every Difeafe. In the finlt place, we 
may come at it by knowing the occafional and 
difpofing Caufes, of which above. . In the fecond 
place, there are feveral Difeafes, the immediate 
Caufes of which are eafily brought to Light; fuch 
Caufes are Water in à Dropfy, purulent Matter in 
an Empyema, and the Stone in Nephritick Cafes’; 
the Removal of which, fometimes argues the Re- 
moval of the: Difeafe. ‘Though indeed it muft 
be confeffed, that oftentimes this does not hold, by 
 xeafon that a remoter Caufe feeds the Hydropical 
Water, the Empyematical Sanits, and the Nephri- 
tick Stone, and is inacceifible to cur Speculations ; | 
In which Cafes we muft have recourfe to the fol- 
lowing Artifices; Thirdly, We may trace the 
immediate Caufe by the Exereta and Retenta, the 
Diforders of the Tongue, Eyes, Face, and sother 
- Parts that are obvious to our Eyes. In the fourth 
place, the Fuvanria and Ladentia, and the Method 
of Cure appropriated to any Difeale, may give us 
fome Light. A Fifth Help will be an Inveftiga- 
tion of the Nature of what proves ferviceable or 
differviceable: for if we once difcover that, ei- 
ther our Senfes or our Reafon will readily conduct 
us to the Knowledge of the minuteft conitituent 
Parts of the immediate Caufe. The Sixth is the | 
Mutation of one Difeafe into another, of the like, 
or of a quite different Form. ‘The Seventh’is the. 
Diforder of the principal Functions, viz. the Pulfe, 
Refpiration, Strength, &c. And the Eighth is a 
due Confideration of the Nature, Force, Cc. of 
the Symptoms that accompany the Difeafe. 


IIL To 
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To begin with the Excreta and Retenta: The 
chief Particulars of this Clafs, are the Ordure, 
Urine, Spitting, Sweat, Vomiting, Blood drawn 
forth by opening a Vein, the Colour of the Skin, 
Nails, Eyes, &c. We are fufficiently informed by 
the Chymical Analyfis, what Principles the Urine 

 confifts of; and particularly, that in a natural 
State, an Armoniack fort of Salt bears the Afcen- 
dant, and gives both Colour and Weight to the 
Urine : But in a fickly State, the Nature and Mix- 
ture of the Salts is ( perhaps) as various as the 
Difeafes themíelves. As the Urine therefore is 
more or lefs high colour'd, it argues a Plenty or 
Scarcity of fuch Salts which produce Difeafes, 
Thofe who fall into a fatal or mortal Suppreffion 
of Urine, are feized with a Stupidity, a Trem- 
bling, and an univerfal Shivering ; and at laft, 
with a Fever, Apoplexy, and the other Diforders 
of the Nerves : By all which we are taught what 
Difeafes the Salts of Urine, abounding in the 

. Blood, are apt to produce. In acute Difeafes, 
pale and thin Urine prognofticates a Frenzy and 
the Difeafes of the Head ; fo that we may reach 
the Knowledge of the firft and immediate Caufe 
of fuch Difeafes, if we are but acquainted with 
the genuine Nature of the Principles of which the 
Urine confifts; and fo may fix upon the Cure, by 

, learning out of the Phyficks what things are con- 
——— trary to fuch and fuch Principles. Further, the 
Smell and Colour of the Excrements or Ordure 
will give us to know the Nature of the immediate, 
or rather the antecedent Caufe, from whence the 
immediate Caufe is derived. If the Excrements 
be too yellow, or rather green, black, é#c. they 
fpeak a Redundancy of acid, fharp, and La ie 
te ; tS es Sa t$; 


Salts ; if they are white, copious, or liquid, they 
freak either the Inactivity of the Ferment of the 

rft Paffages, or an undue Paucity of faline and 
fulphureous Parts, thefe being the Parts that give 
Smell and Colour. Above all, the Tongue afterds 
the clofeft Signs of the State of the Blood: An 
acid Tafte upon the Tongue, betrays the acid 
Conftitution of the Blood, and that of the other 
Humours deriv'd from thence, a falt Tafte fpeaks 
the Saltnefs of the Blood ; a bitter Tafte gives us 
to know its abounding with bitter Particles; a 
vifcid, mucous, infipid Tafte, fpeaks Plenty of 
the like Particles: If the Tongue is moift, fo is 
the Conftitution of the Blood; if dry, then the 
Blood is of adry, inflammatory Nature. In fine, 
take this for a Secret, That the moft certain Signs 
of the State of the Blood are taken from the 
Tongue : for that Organ being a Colle&ion of an 
infinite Number of little Glands and nervous Pa- 
pills, through which the morbifick redundant Parts 
are immediately convey'd without fuffering any 
Alteration by the way, as tbey do in other Emun- 
&ories; we ought therefore, in the Knowledge of 
Difeafes, to lay a great Strefs upon the Affections 


and Alterations of the Tongue, efpecially con- 


fidering that the other Signs do frequently deceive 
us, whereas this feldom or never does. ‘Take care 
then, that you never vifit a Patient without mind- 
ing his Tongue, let the Difeafe be what 1t will, 
efpecially if you fufpect internal Inflammation ; 
for thefe you may certainly learn from the Tongue, 
- which dries upon the leaft inflammatory Difpofiti- 
a and grows drier and drier as the Inflammation 
rifes, 


LY. Sweat 


OPIATE 
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Sweat and Vomiting lie under the fame Rules 
|. with the Urine and Ordure ; for the Colour, Smell, 
Quantity, c. of the Humour thus evacuated, 
difcovers the refpeCtive Nature of the immediate 
or antecedent Cauíe, as above. The Blood drawn 
-by opening a V ein, will make the fame Difcovery : 
if it be too bright a Red, it {peaks Plenty of vola- 
. tile and inflammable Parts; if blackifh, then ter: 
‘reftrious and fix'd Parts abound... In all Inflain- 
mations of internal Parts, efpecially an acute 
Pleurify, the Blood drawn has a white Gelly, like 
Cruft, upon its Surface ; which indeed is nothing 
elfe but the Nutritive Chilous Part of the Blood, 
. difengaged from the Body of the whole Mafs, and 
gathered into a white Cruft, by vertue of the ex- 
celiive Heat of the Blood, and its being over- 
ftock’d with volatile Particles. . So that in the 
Cure of füch Difeafes, the over-bearing Fermen- 
tation ought to be reftrained by repeated Bleeding, 
and by Anodyno-Alcaline diluting Medicines ; that 
by this means the ruddy and nutritive Particles 
may be amicably link'd together, and a Stop put 
to fuch infammable Diffolutions. The Confiftence 
of the Blood fhews likewife what Principle °tis 
. over-ftock’d with. The Blood of Heétick Perfons 
is of a bright red Colour, and does not eafily con- 
geal; and at the fame time they are lean, watchs 
ful, peevifh, &¢. from-whence we learn that there — 
isa Redundancy of fomewhat that is too fharp in 
their Fluids." Vepferus Extr. de. Apoplex. Fol. 429. 
acquaints us, That in diffecting the Corpfe of fome 
that dy d of continual, and fome of malignant 
Fevers, he found the Blood fluid, and not congeal- 
able. Simon l'auli de Febr. malign. fed. 2. obferves, 
that in feveral dangerous Cafes, he found the 
$ Blood 


{ 
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Blood drawn out of a Vein to be very red, and 
-almoft of the Colour of the Flower of the Indian 
Throatwort, with little Serum.. The fame thing 
is obferved by feveral Moderns in peftilential Ca- 
fes. We conclude therefore, that the Colour, 
Confiftence, and other Qualities of the Blood 
drawn by opening a Vein, may point to the la- 
tent Conftitution of the immediate Caufe, 3 


Y. 


- Since I am {peaking of the Nature of the Blood, 
J muft obferve by the bye, that no Phyfician can. 
cure a Fever happily, without he inform himfelf 
of the State of the febrile Blood, before he exhi- 
bits any Remedies; as whether "tis too rapid, 
thin, inflammable, &2c. or on the other hand, apt 
to congeal, thick, malignant, &e. . For in fuch 
different States of the Blood, the Indications of 
Cure muft be diverfify'd accordingly. When the 


‘Blood isapt to diffolve and boil over with a furi-. 


‘ous Rage, it muft be treated otherwife than when 
“it tends to Coagulation, Ropinefs and Malisnity. 
“We muft not, in the very Beginning of Fevers, 
commence the Cure of all promifcuoufly by fuch 
Medicines as cleanfe the firft Paffages, (as they calf 
it) and purify the Blood it felt; for that untimely 


"Ufe of Purgatives either redoubles the Fever, or 
‘renders it malignant, There is no certainer Sign 
of an imminent Hyfterick Fit, than the Colour of 
the Urine ; for it turns, a little before the Paro- 
xyfm, from a citrine toa watery thin Colour. We 


obferve further, that in violent Commotions of — 


the Mind, the Urine turns from a high red, toa 
watery pale Colour ; and does not retrieve its na- 
“tural Colour, till the Paffion is quite gone oft. 
‘This watery Colour of the Urine is a conftant 
Forerunner of a convulfive Poroxyfin; and in 


w ee 


2 . Spafino- 
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Spafmodic Cafes the Urine is almoft always thin, - 
clear, and plentiful. From thefe Obfervations 
we may draw this Inference, That the above- 
inentioned Difeafés are either produced or fed by 

the Salts of the Urine.- The Colcur of the Skin 
js likewife to be regarded: If it be white, pale, 


yellow, blackifh, brown, or the like, it denotés 


the abundance of füch Parts in the Vifcerá, or the 
Blocd, ial 


YY, © 


Next to the Excreta and Retenta, are the Fuvai- 
tia and Ladentia, or the Method of Cure appropri- 


"ated to every Difeafe ; by which we may trace 


the Nature of the immediate, or the antecedent 
Caufe, To inftance in Intermitting Fevers : They 
rage chiefly in the Spring or the Autumn, at a 
time when Crudities are thrown in upon the 
Blood, either thro' the Intemperance of the paft 
Summer, in eating Fruit and drinking Water, or 
through the nipping Cold and unufual Wetnefs of 


the preceding Winter. Bleeding and Purgation, 


in the Beginning of thefe Fevers, makes 'eni worfe ; 


‘Their concomitant Symptoms are Cold, Wearinefs, 


Shivering, a gentle Hear, a flimy Tongue, and 
immoderate Thirft ; the beneficia] Medicines are 
thofe of a bitter, fharp, and volatile Lixivo-alca- 
line Nature, The Medicines that inflame the Dif: 
eafe, are refrigerating Syrups, too moift a Diet, 
flimy and inactive Food, Gc, The Fits are ex- 
afperated by fuch Food as is not eafily digefted, 
and by over-feeding ; and on the other hand, Ab- 
ftinence makes ‘em gentler. If you commence 
the Cure of thefe Fevers with the Febrifuga, you 
will throw your Patient into many  Diforders. . 


Such is the Series of the Fuvantia and Ladentia in 


intermitting Fevers: from whence ‘tis manifeft, 
| | that 
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that their immediate Caufe is fomewhat of a 


Crude, flimy, vifcous, and congealable Nature. 
The principal Source of the Gant and the Stone is 
Wine, Venery and Intéttiperance ; and the Anti- 
dote is the drinking of Water, Milk, and a fober 
way óf living ; butabove all, a due Regard to the 
Stomach. From whence we argue, That the im- 
“mediate Caufe of the Gout is fomething of a fharp, 
terreftrious, and acute Nature ; that being readily 
fed by Wine, Venery, and Intemperance ; and 
there being nothing more effeftual iii breaking the 
Shock of fharp, terreftrious, and acute Particles, 
than Milk and Water, which confift of foft and 
flexible Parts, and fuch as eafily niake their way. 
Now this Scrutiny ought to be minded in all Dit 
éafes, efpecially füch as ate encouraged and kept 
up by forhe occult Caufes, or the Influence of the 
. Air: For by exhibiting forne Remedies in the Be- 
— ginning, which may be tried without Danger, and 


obferving whether they do good or harm, we may - 


quickly inform our felves of the Nature of the 
immiediate Caufe, and its Tendency to depait 
through this or that Paffage ; and that chiefly in 
occult Difeafes, or fuch as are of a recent Epide- 
mick Nature; in which we can't avoid the fuffer- 
ing of one or two of our Patients to run the rifque 
of the Difeafe, till futh tithe asa Judgment can be 
inade upon the Fuvantia and Ladentia, {0 as to 
form a proper Method of Cure. 


VIL. 


In the fifth place, a due Survey of the Nature 
of what benefits or prejudices the Patient, will 
lead us to the Knowledge of the immediate Caufe. 
In He&tick Cafes, for Iuftance, all the World 
kolds Milk to be the ie Remedy : Now the 
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Principles of which Milk is compos'd, are Cheefe, 
Butter; and Whey ; and the Cheefe and Butter 
confift of foft, mild, alcalino-fulphureous Particles, 
€, So that the Hectick, Morbifick Particles in 
the Blood muft be fharp, rigid, pointed, €c. In 
Intermitting Fevers, great Benefit is obtained by 
the Ufe of fuch Medicines as are bitter, fharp, 
Lixivo-Alcaline, &c. Now the Particles of which. 
thefe confift, are ftiff, acute, fulphureous, e,, 
and confequently the morbifick Particles of fuch 
Fevers muft.be the Produ& of vifcid, grofs, and 
una&ive Matter. In ardent Fevers we find Bene- 
fit in the Emulfions of the Seeds, large. Potions, 
gentle Acids, and Anodine Remedies; the Particles 
of which are mild, gentle, and watery; fo that 
the Particles of ardent Fevers muft confift,of & 
volatile, fharp, acid, and impetuous Subftance, 
In feveral lingring Fevers, and fome chronical 
Diftempers, we receive great Benefit from the 
auftere bitter Medicines that approach to the Na- 
ture of Aftringents ; füch as the Peruvian or Je- 
fuit’s Bark, Tormentil, Cinquefoil Roots, Crude 
Allum,-Chalybeats, Afh Bark, Vitriolick Chah- 
beat Medicines, and fuch other things as operate 
by Aftringency. From thefe Obfervations we 
make a juft Inference, That fuch Fevers are owing - 
to the drooping and flaggy Spring of the fluid and 
folid Parts, and not to the pretended Obftru&ion 
of the Vifcera. For accordingly we find, that 
your ftiptick, bitterifh, and fomewhat fpirituous 
Medicines, which corroborate and compact the fo- 
lid and fluid Parts, enable them to make a pow~ 
erful Refiftance to the coming Ferment that. tends 
to raife a febrile Heat, in the Blood, and dex- 
troufly throw it out by the repeated Circulations 
of the thus corroborated Sieves of the Vifcera. 
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VIH. 


If, Sweating be neceffary, and does not appear 
tipon-the Adminiftration of proper Remedies, let 
- Blood, and twill break immediately ; efpecially, 
if the Stop was owing to an over-bearing Croüd of 
"Humours, and.a flifling, as "twere, in the Veficls.. 


-I know an Hypochondriack Perfon that’s frequently  ——— 
feizd with a difmal Afthma, that een almoft 
_choaks him, and attacks him all on a fudden with 
_a Diftention of the Belly, and a murmuring Wind 
rolling up and down : And whenever I am called 
to him, I order Bleeding immediately ; which is 
4{carcedtooner over than a Ceffation eníues of the 
Afthma; the Diftention of the Belly, and the Fear 
of imminent: Suffocation, Repeated Experience 
-has taught me, that the moft obftinate convullive 
Cholicks arifing from the Fury (as 'twere) of the 
Spirits, are fpeedily and fuccefsfully cured by 
Bleeding, and anodine Remedies extremely dilu- 
ted; as alfo that fanguine Apoplexies (that is, 
fuch as proceed front the Stagnation of the Blood 
about the Veflels of the Head, and are accompa- 
ny’d with a Rednefs of the Face, a Turgency ot 
the Veins, &c.) yield to no Remedy fo readily as 
to the earlieft Bleeding. - Thofe who promifcuoufiy, -—~ 
fall upon Apoplexies, whether Sanguine or Pitui- 
tous, with Purges, Vomits, and fpirituous Reme- 
dies, without premifing VenefeCtion in the fans 
guineous Kind, ought to be reckon’d Madmen, & 
was once called to a Woman of 6o Years of Age, 
that had a Palfy of one Side, befides a Pally of 
the Tongue, and: curd her 11 three Days with the 
following Method: After drawing ten Ounces of 
Blood otit of the Arm of the Paralytick Side, I 
Eu the following Mixture : Take Water of 
Peony Flowers and Carduus Benedigus, of cac 
d j'UEE three. 
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three Ounces; Spirit of Sal Armoniac, twelve 
Drops ; Powder of human Skull and Diaphoretick 
Antimony, of each a Scruple; mix and make 2 
Potion to be taken off immedidtely: Let the 
whole Spine of the Back, and the paralytick 
half of the Body be anointed hot with Oil of 
Foxes mix'd with the Spirit of Wine: Let her hold 
in her Mouth a Gargarifm of the Decoétion of 
Mifletoe of the Oak, and Oxymel of Squills. By 
the Ufe of this Recipe, I fay, fhe recovered in 
three Days Time, All thefeObfervations are Ev1- 
dence, that the above-mention'd Difeafes are owing 
to the crowding and penning up of the Humours 
or Spirits in any Part ; which yields to no Reme- 
dy fo readily as to Bleeding, either in the Part af- 
- fé&ed or near it; for of all the wonderful Effects: 
of Bleeding this is the chief, that it fets forward 
the Blood that ftagnates, or has: a Tendency that 
way, opens its Confiftency, if it be too compact, 
and reftores it to its native Fluidity : For when 
the vital Fire has more room allowed it, ‘tis 
rather thereby blown up than extinguifhed ; efpe- 
cially if the Impulfe of the Heart, which caufes. 
and Keeps up the circular Motion of the Blood 
be continual and ftrong. 


EX. 


We come now to the fixth Article, namely, the 
Converfion of one Difeafe into another, of the like, 
or of a quite different Form, That this may af- 
ford fome Light touching the immediate Caufe, is 
plain from Ballontus Confil. 13. where he {peaks to 
this purpofe: Hippocrates order’d the mutual Succef- 
fron of Difenfes to be carefully minded, upon the ac- 
count that many Symptoms happen im long tedious Dz[- 
cafes; which by vertue of a fallacious Similitnde, im- 
pofe upon even good and learned Phyficians 5 and new 

; Difeafes,. 
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Difeafes, like an upflart Offspring, follow upon, and 
Jpring out of others. An Arthritick IlInefs is eafi- 
ly transformed into the Cholick ; fo that he who 
knows the immediate Cawfe of the former, muft 
needs know of the latter. All Perfons fübje& to 
the Stone are apt to have the Jaundice, and 2 con- 
tra; it therefore the immediate Caufe of the one 
is known, the other cannot be loft. The ftrikin 
in, or irregular Cure of the Scab or Itch, is fol- 
lowed by many unlucky Difeafes ; particularly, a 
{pitting of Blood, an Apeplexy, a Dropfy, lin- 
gring Fevers, &c. Hippocrates tells you in Epidem. 
That an Athenian coming to Mile to be cured of 
an ugly Itch or Scab by the Ufe of the hot Baths, 
was cured accordingly ; but fell foon after intoa 
Dropfy, of which he died.  Sewwertus informs us, 
that, this Cafe is frequently followed by a Fever 
and Blindnefs; and particularly in Prax. Par. 3. 
Sed. 2. cap. 44. That a Boy having ftruck in the 
Scab with Liniments, was feized with Blindnefs 
and a Fever, of which he died, upon the Acceilion 
of an Epileptick Fit. The Itch is a good Sign, 
when it happens in a Quartan Fever; for foon 
after its Appearance the Quartan will go off, and 
the Itch it felf will difappear without the Ufe of 
any Remedies: Witnefs repeated Experience. He 
therefore who finds out the immediate Caufe of the 
antecedent Difeafe, can't be ignorant of the Caufe 
of the fubfequent. For the Purpofe: Upon the 
Confideration of the Itching, the Foulnefs of the. 
Skin the way of Living, and the Method of 
Cure, we conclude that the firft or the immediate 
.. Caufe of the Scab or Itch, is a fharp briny Hu- 
. mour, lodged in a vifcid or thin Juice; and it is 
probable the Difeafes that fpring from the ftriking 
in of the Itch, are owing to the fame Caufe. You 
may read many Inftances of the mutual Tranfinu- 
| O0 E S tation | 
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tation of Difeafes, in feveral Phyfical Authors; tà. 
which I refer the Reader, : 

| im 


_ The Seventh Introduction to the Knowledge of 
the immediate or antecedent Canfe of Difeafes, is. 
the Injury that the Parts and principal Functions 


. fuftain, The Palpitation of the Heart proceeds, 


for the moft part, from fome Impediment about 
the Heart ; for in diffegting the Corpfe of fuch as 
dye of that Ulnefs, we find in.the V entricles of 
the Heart, or the neighbouring Parts, Polypus’s, 
Aneurifina's, Ofhfications, great Clots of Blood, 
tartareous Matter, Worms, and the like.» And 
particularly about five Years ago, I obferved in 
the Body of a Man of 60 Years of Age, that.died 
of the Palpitation of the Heart, a huge Aneurifma 
in the afcending Aorta, juft by its Infertion in the 
Heart ; and in the Cavity of that Amnenrifma, a 
Polypus as big as a Goofe Egg. Nor are fuch Im- 
pediments only. found in the Palpitation of the 
Heart, but likewife in other Diforders of the 
Lungs and the Heart ; fuch as an Affhma, an In- 
termiífhon of the Pulfe, and the like. And here 
A mutt take notice by the bye, that repeated Dit- 
fe&ion has taught. me, That if thefe Diforders of 
the Heart proceed from an Organical Caufe, name- 
ly, a Polypus, an Aneurifma, €c, they affect the 
Patient not by Jntervals, but continually ; the 
Face is ofa pale, or fome other fickly Colour; and | 
the Patient is molefted with other grievous Sym- 
ptoms, that are near ally'd to a Dropfy. But if 
they are produced: by the Acrimony and Irritation 
ol a fud Matter, they affect the Patient only by 
Intervals ; and particularly when the Wind is 
Southerly, and the Mind difturbed with paflionate 
Commotions ; his Ccuntenance retains its natural 
Colour, 
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Colour; and the other Symptoms are neither fo 
grievous nor continual : So that where-ever the 
firft and repeated Symptoms appear, there mult 
we fix the Seat of the Difeafe. “The human Body 
is a Bundle of Fibres varioufly interwoven and. 
correfponding to ome another, which are bended 
this way or t'other by the Fluid that moves with- 
in, as by a Spring: And from thence proceeds 
that great Sympathy. and united Confent of the 
Parts. In mentioning this admirable Confent and 
Sympathy of the Parts, I do not countenance the 
ancient Opinion of Vapours rifing, which the Mo- 
derns have fufficiently defeated ; for I derive all 
Confent in the Body, either from the Vicinity of 
the Parts, as that of the Midriff and Pleura, the: 
Bladder, the Iuteflisum Re&um y or from a Commu- 
nication of Veflels, fuch as that of the Veins, Ar- 
teries, Nerves, or other V effels among themfelves; 
or that of adjacent Parts, the Liver, for Inftance, 
and the Inteftines, by virtue of the Ductus Cholido» 
chus; or elfe from a Similitude and Continuity of 
Subftance, fuch as that general and truly wonder- 
ful Similitude and Continuity of all the membra- 
neous Parts of the Body ; by virtue of which, fe- 
veral things happen in a living Body that are al- 
moft incredible, and beyond the Reach of our 
Reafon; infomuch that Nature refufing to difclofe 
its ways, conftrains us to a blind Submifhon. 
Granting this infallible mutual Confent of the 
Parts, Iam truly of the Opinion, that in tracing 
the immediate Caufe of Difeafes, the Marks taken 
from fach Parts as lie at fome mutual Diftance, 
cannot deceive us under the Colour of Truth ; but 
will, in proportion to the Sedulity of our Enquig 
ry, condu& us fooner or later, with greater or lef 
{er Facility, to the Knowledge of what's a doing 
in the remoter and occult Confines of Nature 5 
efpecially if the morbifick Caufe fets up its Stan-. 
d 4 daid 
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dard in thofe Parts appointed for fome publick 


Fun&ion, fuch as the Heart, the Lungs, the Brain 
with the nervous Syftem, &c. which do always 
keep to the fame Order and. Kind of Symptoms, 
when they are in Diforder. This happens chiefly 


. 3n malignant Fevers, the Source of which ufes to 


refide fometimes 1n the animal, fometimes in the 
vital, and fometimes in the other Parts ; which 
Practitioners difcover, by confidering the Diforder 
of the Operations peculiar to füch Parts. So much 
for finding the Seat of the immediate Caufe ; as 
for the Inveftigation of the Nature of it, "tis acs 
counted for in the foregoing T hefes. 


XI. 


The Eighth Topick from whence we derive the 
Knowledge of the immediate Caufe, is the Sym- 
ptoms that either accompany or ufher in the Dif- 
eafe , their Nature, Force, and way of Invafion, 
as well as their Remiffion or Heightning upon the 
Ufe of Remedies. Thofe who are feiz'd with a pi- 
tuitous Apoplexy, are pale in the Face, and drown’d 
in a deep Sleep; their Pulfe is low, and their 
Difeafe yields to Vomits and Purges, but gains 
Force from Bleeding. Upon thefe Confiderations 
we conclude, that füch Apoplexies owe their Being 
to fomewhat that’s vifcid and grofs, and of finall 
Force. On the contrary, in a fanguineous Apo- 
jexy the Face 1s flufh'd, the Blood V effels of the 
Sia are extreme turgid, their Sleep is not pro- 
found, nor their Pulfe fo low : Bleeding gives them 
Eafe, and Vomits and the other impetuous Reme- 
ge inflame the Diftemper. From this Serics of 
Symptoms we may readily believe, that the Caufe 
of fuüch Apoplexies depends upon the interrupting 
of the Courfe of the Blood, Spirits, &c. in the 
Brain, or the adjacent Veffels, where being Hur 
they 
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they make an impetuous Shock. A Bilious Cho- ——~ 
lick is oftentimes attended with a Ceffation of 
Speech, and a hoarfe Voice, which fometimes 

J continues during the whole Period of the Difeafe : 

And this fame Hoarfenefs is obferved in Bilious 
Fevers ; whence we make a juft Inference, That a 
Hoarfenefs and Ceffation of Speech, in acute or 
fuch other Difeafes, argues the Dependance of their 
immediate Caufe upon the Bile, or upon fharp, 
volatile, and fulphureous Parts. ‘This Speechlef- 
nefs is no uncommon Forerunner of Epileptick 
Convulfions in a Cholick. Sometimes we meet 
with Pains that attack the Patient at fet times, 
like Intermitting Fevers ; in which Cafes you may 

reft affured, that the immediate Caufe is not bred 

in the Part affected, but comes of a foreign Origi- | 
nal: And I have fometimes obferved, that when ——— 
no other Remedy would do, a gentle Purgative 
exhibited about three or four Hours before the In- 
vafion of the Pain, has difpelled it in a fhort 
time, efpecially when the Scene is laid in the 
lower Belly; nay, repeated Purgation 1s an effe- 
&ual Remedy for any other Periodick Pains, | 


XII. ; 


The latent Impofthumes of the Liver, thatgive ——- 
way to no Remedies, difcover themfelves by un- 
füferable Pains in the Leg, or the Calf of the 
Leg. This Affertion is attefted by feveral Au- 
thors, and particularly by Holleris, Com. 2. ad 
Lib.2. Coac. Hip. Fol. 348. His Words are to this 
Purpófe ; I was furprized twice or thrice with infuf- 
ferable Pains in the Leg, or the Calf of the Leg, that 
neither Fomentation, nor Liniment, nor Catapsalm 
could remeve. When the Patients died, I laid cpen 
their Legs, and there iffued out a whitifh, pale, and 
light Pus, that lay upon the Inter flices of the Mufcles 

: ands 
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and was kept in by the greater Vein y and in tracing tbe: 
Place from whence this purulent Matter came, when I 
came to cut up the Abdomen, I found the Liver ulce- 

gated and putrified. Thofe who are thus affected muj 
needs dye of it. Tacotius. made the fame Obferva- 
tion in Ceac, Hip. as well as Baubinus in his Obferv, 
and Tab. Anatom, So much for the way of enqui- 
ring after the immediate Caufe of Difeafes ; upon 
which Subje&t I have touched, as far as my Weak- 
nefs would allow, upon the nobleft and moft ufeful 
Heads, leaving the reft, for Brevity's Sake, either 
to my own future Adventures, or to the Diligence 
of Pofterity. | : 


Ci HodbiPor X- 
Of tbe rigbt way to form Indications. 
gh uSi Bebe T. | 
AT laying down a Hiftory of Difeafes, 


in a Defcription of the Phanomena and Cau- 

fes, our Hiftorian muft with equal Diligence apply 
himfelf to the Method of Cure, or the conftant In- 
dication taken from the repeated Hiftory of Dit- 
eafes: And, to confefs the Truth, the firft Foun- 
dation of Practice is, the Indications, upon the 
Detection of which, "tis an eafy matter to cull Re- 
medies out of the Store-Houfe of Nature; for the 
forrieft Apothecary’s Boy knows that Rhubarb 
purges, Antimony moves to Sweat, Hoglice pro- 
voke to Urine, &c. But when Purgation is fea- 
fonable, when “twill be proper to raife a Sweat, 
and under what Cautions, that's a Queftion of 
another Kidney, the due Solution of which requires | 
; an 
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Hippocrates, Lib. de Arte, fays well, Whatever is 
beneficial, proves fuch by vertue of the right Ute 
and Application. This therefore ihews the V ani- 
ty of fuch Authors, as crowd their Books with 
Forms of Recipes, without taking the leaft notice 
of Indications , or if they do, "tis only fome ge- 
neral Advance, and the Produ& not of fertile Na- 
ture, but of giddy Speculation. | 


II. 


If any thing in the Practice of Phyfick wants 
to be corrected more than another, ‘tis the com- 
mon Indications ; which being raifed upon falfe 
Hypothefes, afford us nothing but the idle Whim 
of Speculation. ‘The Galezifls, deriving the Caufe 
of all Difeafes from their tour Humours, are al- 
ways harping upon the fame Story, when they 
come to the Cure. For when they are called to a 
Patient, their firft Endeavour is to find out the 
peccant Humour of the four, which at laft they 
pitch upon, after many Queftions and Arguments. 
‘The peccant Humour being thus determined, all 
their wife Views center in this, To prepare the 
peccant Humour for Evacuation, and fo to carry 
it off accordingly; which they do not once or 
twice, but again and again in the fame Difeafe, 
and fo run the Indications of all Difeafes in a 
Circle (as *twere.) To illuftrate the Matter with 
an Example: They lay down an infallible Hypo- 
thefis, that Tertian Fevers take their Rife from 
the Bile ; in purfuance of which, all their Indica- 
tions are levelled at the Evacuation of the peccant 


Bile by repeated Purgation: And when all comes. 


to all, we obferve, though a great deal of bilious 
Matter is evacuated, the Fever increafes, and 1n- 
ftead of a dimple one becomes double ; nay, the 
| double 
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double Fever turns Chronical, or at laft Mortal. 
After reading the Obfervations made by the Ga- 
- lexifls about two Centuries of Years ago, I cannot 
exprefs how fenfibly I was affected with their fu- 
pine Negligence, when I faw fimple Tertians turn- 
ed into annual Fevers, by the repeated Ufe of Pre- 
paratives and Purgatives, and abandoned by the 
Phyficians as incurable. Nay, the fame was the 
Fate of the Quartan Fevers, and other Chronical 
Difeafes: However, there are two things that 
fufficiently defeat the-pretended Indication of eva- 
cuating the Bile in Tertian Fevers. The firft is 
the late Difcovery of the Peruvien Bark, and other 
artificial Febri-Fuga; which, if feafonably and 
prudently exhibited, do happily difpel all Inter- 
mitting Fevers from any Caufe whatíoever, with- 
out any Preparation or Evacuation of the Humours. 
The Second is daily Experience, which proves, 
that Intermitting Fevers are either duplicated or 
exafperated with grievous Symptoms, by the ex- 
hibiting of Purgatives in the Beginning ; and 
that upon the frequent Repetition of thefe Purga- 
tives, they become Chronical and Fatal. This 
Narrative of Tertian Fevers may ferve as a Pattern 
for the Indications of other Difeafes, and a fuffi- 
cient Inftance of the grofs Prejudices occafioned 
by a falfe Method of taking the Indications of 
Difeafes, Now-a-days we cure many Difeafes with 
the flighteft Remedies, or by a mere Abftinence 
from Remedies, without any regard to the Influ- 
ence of the four Humours in producing them. 


Fr Ill. 


The modern Pra&itioners endeavouring to 
avoid the Rocks of the Galeni/ls, have fplit upon 
greater themfelves ; for notwithftanding they cer- 
tainly knew, from the Example of the Grins 

that 
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that Phyfick divorced from Obfervation may per- 
haps be polifhed and licked into Form, but can 
never grow or be improved : Yet, to humour the 
Genius of this Age, they deduced the Caufes of all 
Difeafes from the giddy Notions of lcali and - 
Acid, and put their Indications of Cure upon the 
fame Foot; contenting themfelves with a bare 
univerfal or general Propofition, as being entirely 
ignorant what Acid produces any Difeafe, or what 
Alcali removes it. ‘Fhe Groundlefnefs of all their 
Opinions is manifeft from daily Experience, which 
teaches us that our Conftitutions may be injured by 
a thoufand things, and that every Difeafe depends 
upon a preternatural and peculiar Specification of 
the Humours, So far are the Caufes of Difeafes 
from being confined within the narrow Verge of 
four Humours, or that of an Alcali or an Acid. 
For there lies a juft Charge againft the bitter and 
fharp Particles, the relaxating and contracting, 
(to ufe the Language of the methodical Doctors ) 
or the congealing and diffolving, the harfh, the 
falt, and a thoufand other Kinds of Qualities. 
Nay further, fome Difeafes have no other Caufe 
but the Alteration of the due and natural Texture 
or Configuration of the conftituent Parts of any 
Humour, produced either by an external Caufe, or 
the internal Agitation of the ftruggling Parts of 
that Fluid, or of the Solid, by vertue of which 
they acquire a new Motion, Figure and Pofition, 
and fo become the Caufe of Difeafes. And what- 
ever is capable to controul that preternatural Tex- 
ture, and retrieve the primitive Spring of the Hu- 
mours, whether it is hot or cold, acid or alcali, 
or poffeffed of oppofite Virtues, or adminiftred 
outwardly or inwardly, you may ftill be affured 
‘that it will effectually remove füch Diforders. 
Thus we find that in the way of Practice, one and 
the fame Difeafe 1s equally cured by p Me- 
LN d icines 
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dicines and Methods, or by hot Remedies as well 
as cold. Thus according to Henricus Heer, the 
Spaw-Waters, which are well known to remove the 
Suppreffion of the menftrual Flux, are at the fame 
time the moft fuccefsful Remedy for moderating 
the Excefs of that Flux, All thefe Arguments of 
Experience are further Motives to induce us to be- 
lieve that Nature is the beft Phyfician. And as 
<ood Aliment affords at once Matter for Life and 
tor Death ; fo the fame Motions of the Humours 
that gave the Difeafe, do, after repeated Circula- 
tion, prove the Authors and Guardians of Health, 
unlefs their regular Courfe be difturbed by the dif- 
orderly Methods of fome Phyficians. Now I am 
upon this Subject, I can’t but acquaint you by the 
by, that if any one had an Itching to form a new 
fictitious Syftem, and.to make Medicines operate 
by imaginary Qualities, he would be equally hap- 
py in curing,.and equally unhappy in killing, with 
thofe who go upon more folid Hypothefes. For 
"tis not Hypothefes, but Medicines that perform 
the Cure; and that not fo much by any fenfible 
Evacuation, as by retrieving the primitive Spring 
of the Fluids or Solids, 


IV. 


Many Difeafes {pring from a trifling Caufe, 
and thereupon muftering up a difmal frain of 
Symptoms, are cured without any fenfible Evacus - 
ation ; fuch are the Bite of a Viper, the violent — 
Diforders occafioned by the Smell of a Ship or the 
Sea Air; and fometimes reaching the very Agony 
of Death, the difmal Diftempers occafioned by 
looking upon the Object of one’s Hatred, the Dif 
eafes arifing from paflionate Commotions of the 
Mind, and an innumerable Train of fuch like 
Diforders ; which are produced in the human Body: 
LM H ! | : without 
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without the Ingrefs or Egrefs of any vifible Matter 
to fofter them, merely by the Impulfe of external 
Bodies, or a violent Sally of Imagination. As 
many heavy Difeafes depend upon-a trifiing Caufe, 
that fometimes is: invifible, and..not introduc’d 
within the Body. ; fo a great many confiderable 
Diftempers are cured in a Minute, not by any fen- 
fible Evacuation, but by the Production of fome 
new Change in the Pofition, Texture, Figure, and 
other Qualities of the Humours that gave the 
Difeafe-a Being. Such are the Cures of Quartan 
Fevers, or other Difeafes accomplifhed by a fudden 
Fright, by the Application of fpecifick Remedies 
to the external Parts without any fenfible Evacua- 
tion, by the Change of the Air from one Climate 
to another, C9c, Of this laft fort of Cure, I had -—— 
a remarkable Inftance lately, viz. A very good 
Friend of mine that never fail'd to have the Scia- 
tica and the Piles, in the, Neapolitan or. adjacent 
Air , and after a vain Trial of Remedies, is cured. 
almoft in a Minute, by-coming into Campaguia d 
‘Roma, or to Rome-it felf. "Phe -Chine/2, and other 
Indian Phyficians, cure Difeafes by burning with 
the Moxa, and pricking with a Needle ; nay, they 
cure Intermitting Fevers almoft to a Miracle, on- 
ly by burning in the Ankle: Witnefs Wall. Tenrine, 
in his Treatife de Arthritide, All this is more 
than fufficient Evidence, that our Conftitution may 
be hurt a thoufand ways, -and that Difeafes are 
both produc'd and cur'd after a wonderfulsmanneg, 
that’s {carce perceivable by us. For as Hippocrates _ 
fays, 6 Epidem. Nature finds ways to it felf with © 
out Forethought, and does what's expedient with- . 
out any Inftru&ion. Upon the whole, "tis a-very 
imprudent thing in a Phyfician to confine the 
Caufes of every Difeafe to the four Humours, to 
an Alcali oran Acid, "ee , 
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Pliny fays, We are ignorant of what we live tp: 
on; but to my mind, we are lefs acquainted with 
that which makes us fick: For the very firft and 
immediate Minimum that produces Difeafes, ig 
truly incomprehenfible to us. But now, fince we 
are encompaffed with fuch Difficulties, Whence 
can we draw out Indications of Cure? Why, I 
freely own that in fuch Straits we can only have 
recourfe to the Teftimony of our Senfes ; that is, 
after we have long and patiently obferved how 
Nature demeans herfelf in the Production of a 
Difeafe, as well as in the Conco&ion and Separa- 
tion of the peccant Humour, we may then eftas 
blifh a Doétrine of Cure nicely calculated to 
Nature’s Footfteps, and ftill keep in view the 
. Remarks we have made upon the Fuvantia 
and Ladestia, In this Point, that Reafon of 
which Phyficians boaft fo much, muft be fubfer- 
vient to the Empiric Method ; I mean the Empi- 
ric way polifhed by Literature, fatigued by feve- 
xal Proceffes of Obfervations, and put upon Adi. 
on by the Direction of the Mind: For the Helps 
of Theory do firft raife, and then fruftrate our 
Hopes. Who can deny, that after all the Anato- 
inical and Phyfiological Inventions of this Age, 
we fall ftill fhort of the more folid Indications of 
Cure? And that Phyficians are now more divided 
üpon the adjufting of the morbifick Caufes and In- - 
dications of Cure, than they were before thefe 
Rumours of Novelties were box'd about? The 
.Pra&ice therefore of curing Difeafes muft be pro- 
moted by Practice it felf. This is confirmed by 
Dr. Sydenham, the moft diligent Obfervator we 
have fince Hippocrates: Speaking of the occult 
Caufes of Fevers, he goes on to this Purpofe ; ‘a bis 
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This I know from manifold Obfervation, that the 
above-mentioned Species of Difeafes, efpecially the con- 
tinual, are fo very different one from another, that the 
fame Method which cured your Parents n the Begin- 
ning of the Year, will perhaps kill’em towards the lat- 
ter End of it. And again, not much lower, I bave 
much ado to manage it fo, that One or Tivo of thofe 
who firft employ me, are not burry d away before Y 


can trace the Genius of the Difeafe, fo as to-fix the 


Cure of it. “In fine; confidering this Obfcurity 
and Inconftancy of Things, "tis impotlible to’ be 
led by Theory to folid Indications; wunlefs the 
Genius of the Difeafe be’ firft learned by the 
Light of Obfervations, which fet forth the 
various Motions and Tendencies of Difeafes, ^. ^ 


ona 


"Tis by virtue of this Obfervation, that I am | 


taught to abftain from Purgatives aud Diureticks 
in the beginning of acute Difeafes, and to avoid 
Purges in the beginning of Intermitting Fevers : 
That I flight all the pompous Train of Remedies 
in the Cure of Fevers, and make it my whole Bu- 


finefs to mind whether the febrile Fermentation is | 


too dulland apt to coaguláte, or too ardent and 
difposd to Diffolution ; by which mearis the Con- 
co¢tion and Defpumation of the peccant Matter 
will be thwarted: That I rouze a dull Fermenta- 


tion’ by fpirituous and volatile Medicines, and 


. en the other: hand, when "tis too high, check 


it with fixing and mioifteninz Ingredients: That 
I perfift in this Courfe "till Iam affured that the 


 Feverifh Blood is poffefs'd of as much Motion, as 


is requifite for a feafonable Defpumation and Pre- 
cipitation of the morbifick Matter, by fuch 
Paffages as Nature finds convenient, vz. thofe 


f Sweat, Urine, Stool, €&c. Thefe, I fay, and | 
mf Ni vo dps 
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{uch other Meafures I obferve ; not becaufe Rea- 
fon and Speculation built upon. Hypothefes has 
fuggefted. Advice to that Purpofe ; but upon the 
Account that both my. own Experience, and that 
of the. moft famous Obfervators, has taught me, 
That upon thé exhibiting of Purgatives in the 
Beginning, acute Difeafes are infiamed, and In- 
termitting Fevers turn prefently continual, nay 
and mortal as well as tedious, if the Purges are 
repeated : For in the Courfe of Nature, I never 
faw a wholefome Crifis in the Beginning of acute 
Fevers: And Hippocrates in Coac. fays, Thofe Things 
which, bring a Crifis. muft not appear. immediately. 
In the laft Place, 1 purfue.this Courfe becaufe Ex- 
perience teaches me, '"Ehat the Cure of Fevers is 
never more happily compaffed, than by keeping 
the Blood to its due Limits, fo as to hinder it 
fom being either too active or too fupine, thefe 
being the Caufes that hinder. the. Conco&ion and 
Defpumation of the morbifick Matter, “Tis 
thefe Experiments, I fay, that put. me upon the 
taking of. füch Indications 1n the above-mentioned 
Difeafes. 
VIL 


- To contra& the Matter. into. a. narrow. Com- 
pafs, we muft know that the Indications of Cure 
can t’be derived from a furer Fund than from the 
Symptoms that rage moft for the Time, and are 
predominant above the reft ; for thofe are the moft 
open and naked. Marks of. the Genius and Force of 
the Difeafe. Butin the mean. Time, we muft call 
to mind, that there are Four Things to be con- 
fider'd in every Difeafe; namely, the Difeafe it 
felf, the Caufe of the Difeafe, the Symptoms, and 
the Meafure of Strength: And indeed the Phyfici. 
an ought to be fo well acquainted with the Moti- 
-ons, Origin, Force, and other relative Circum- 
| ftances 
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 ftancs of all thefe, that he ought to make no po- 
fitive Conclufions of the Indications, till thefe Four 


be attentively weighed and collated together, and 
Provifion be made for the moft urging Symptom, 


I muft fay that no Man can be fo expeditious and 
dextrous in detecting the Indications of Cure, as he 
—Who having the Benefit of a long Practice, has 


made repeated Obfervations upon the principal Ge- 
nius of the Difeafe, and the various Ways of In- 
vafion and Declenfion ; efpecially if he has em- 
ploy'd himfelf before-hand in the reading of the 


Authors that abound with Precepts and Cautions, 


fuch as thofé I recommended above. If to all 
thefe Acquifitions our Phyfician adds a fertile and 
mafculine Soul, that’s capable to difplay fome 
uncommon Force in dete€ting the antecedent, con- 


 comitant, and obfcure Motions of the Difeafe, the . 


Motions. which range very wide and fücceed one 


another; certainly this Man will make a folid 
Choice of Indications. 


VIII. 


.. 'fhe Meafures I have now laid down, are chief- 


ly conducive in thofe Difeafes, in which all Des 
lays are pernicious, and in which the fharp-fighted 
Phyfician qualified with long Practice, and e- 
quippd with a fufficient Knowledge of the Ver- 
tues of Remedies, whether fpecifick or common, 
adjufts feveral Things.very prudently, and quick-. 
ly draws the Meafures of the Cure from the mi- 
nuteft Circumftances ; all’ which can fcatce be fa- 
thom'd by Thought, or exprefs’d by Words. On — 
the contrary, in Chronical Difeafes, in which the 
Phenomena are more conftant and long-liv'd, the 
moft certain Soprce of Indications is the Fuvantia 
and Ledentia, and a juft Explication of their Ef- 


fe&s, taken chiefly from the Diffe&tien of thofe 
U 2 who 
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who dye of the refpe&tive: Difeafes. Here; by 
way of Corollary, we ‘may fuggeft the. ‘Reafon : 
why: the: moft celebrated ‘Practitioners; after the: 
firft View of the Patient,/and a ferious Survey of: 
the Symptoms and Conditions ofthe Senfes, are: 
capable to reach the Knowledge of. fuch ‘Things ass 
are almoft incomprehenfible, relating to the D1ag- 
-nofticks, Prognofticks, and Cure of .Difeafes ; andi 
that by füch occult Ways, that if the Phyficiam 
himfelf were put to itj he could not fet forth thatt 
wonderful Quicknefs and Turn of Apprehenfiom 
and Judgment, that ferves. him in finding out andi 
adjufting thefe Things. For this Reafon I takee 
the Method of Cure-to be nothing elfe but a pra« 
tical; adequate, and: fagacious Judgment ; that: iss 
to fay, I am ofthe Opinion that the Springs of alll 
thefe wonderful and occult Things arife only) from 
a confumiate Praétice, by which a Thoufand Dift- 
ferences of Thiligs are fet ina clear Light in a Mis 
nute, notwithftanding that.the figns of Difeafe: 

ufe to be various, uncertain, and general, 


Owen Xiimsg sie vil 
'Of Specifick Remedies, and their Fiflory. 
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Here being fo great.an Affinity betwixt thi 

d Remedies and the Indications, we fhall nee 

ver do any Thing to the Purpofe in the Cure oo 
Difeafes, ‘till thofe two are joined in a clofer Ali 
 liànce, than has been hitherto allotted them. Bu 
after all, notwithftanding that Indications withow 
Remedies, and “Remedies without XA Lr ar 
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a great many Difeafes by the Ufe of fpecifick Re- 
medies, as they call 'em., For a Second Proof, 
let's confider that Remedies are as fuccefsful when 
- exhibited by the Ignorant, upon a true, and fome- 
times a falfe Indication, as when given by the Ski!- 
ful: And on the other Hand, Indications without: 
Remedies, give no manner of Relief. "Tis plain, 
therefore that fola Remedia [avant, the only Thing 
that cures is the Remedies: Upon which Confide- 
ration, we muft own that our Profeifion wants a 
Hiftory of Remedies, brought to Light, not by a 
pleafant Luxuriancy of Thought, but by hard La- 
bour and aged Obfervation ; fuch Remedies as are —-— 
conftant, fortified with the Method of Prefcription, 
- and calculated to every Difeafe in a fpecifick and 
. almoft infallible Way. Such are, the Jefuits Bark 
in Agues Whey in a Dyfentery, Mercury and Sar- 
faparilla in the Pox, the Jovial Salt or Bezoardick 
jn the Hyfterick Illnefs ; the Tin&ure of. Amber 
extracted with Cinnamon-Water, and qualified 
with a fmall Quantity of the Syrup of Cinnamon, 
in Pains after Child-Birth; the acid Spirit of Sal 
Armoniac in the Yellow-Jaundice ; and the like. 


did 


The fame Meafure the Hiftorian obferves in illu- 
 ftrating the Hiftory of Difeafes, Caufes, Symp- 
toms, and Indications ; the fame Meafures; I fay, 

~ muft be obferved in this Hiftory of Remedies : In 
_ going about which, we muft confult the Oracles of 
e UNIT the 
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the Senfes, and the Obfervations made upon the 
Fuvantia or Ladentia, or the Event of Remedies; 


‘and draw from thence Cautions and ftandiug Pre- 


cepts, relating to the Ufe, Quantity, Time, and 
other Conditions of Remedies, To tell me that 
Milk is a {pecifick Remedy to correct the Acrimo- | 
ny of the Blood, will give me but little Light in 
the Courfe of Practice; unlefs I be likewife in- 
formed by Authors what Method, Cautions, and 
Precepts, I ought to obferve in prefcribing it ; and 
be advifed, for Toflance, that 'tis fafer to give 
Milk in Spring and Autumn, than in Summer, in 
Which feafon its Whey is of good Ufe; that during 
the Ufe of Milk, Wine and acid Things muft be 
avoided; that Milk 1s not proper while the firft 
Paflages are crouded with acid Humours ; that it 
ought not to be exhibited in a Loofenefs, occafi- 
on'd by the Crudity of the Stomach ; that "tis ve- 
ry nocive in the Diforders of the Nerves and the 
Head. Purfuant to this laft Caution, I was called 
lately to a very learned Man, that upon taking 
Jarge Quantities of Milk, and avoiding all other 
Food, for about Twenty Days, was feiz’d with a 
difmal Diftortion of his Mcuth, accompany'd with 
a painful Diftention of the Mufcles of the Neck, 
and almoft the whole Body. I tried feveral forts 
of Remedies, and recover'd him in Two Months 
Time. Milk isan Enemy to the Head and the 
Nerves, "tis friendly to the Breaft, and raifes Wind 
inthe Abdomen. ‘To prevent the fouring of Milk 
in the Stomach, you ought to mix Sugar or Honey 
with it; and if it does turn foure, you muft not 
prefcutly reje& the Ufe of it, but exhibit teftace- 
cus Powders for Two Days, to abforb the Acid, 
and then return to Milk; and if after all it fill 
foures or curdles, you muft inter-lace it with tefta- 
ceous Powders now and then, After the taking 
of Milk you ought to fit ftill, or walk very gently, 
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taking Care to avoid Sleep, and the immoderate. 


Labour either of the Body or Mind; for by fuch 
Means it rifes in a crude State to the Head, and 
difpofes it to divers Difeafes. 'Thefe and other 
Cautions you ought to know, before you exhibit 
Milk; Cautions that Practitioners found out, not 
by racking their Brains, but by a long Obferva- 
tion of the Events of Remedies. He who fets a- 
bout the Ufe of Milk without fuch cautionary In- 
ftructions, is equally Criminal with thofe who 
chufe to walk in the Dark, without ftriking a 
Light, or ftaying for Day-Light. 


IIT, 


What we have faid of Milk, muft be applied to - 


allother Remedies: for the inpumerable unlucky 
Accidents that fall out, are owing not fo much to 
the Quality of the Remedy, as to a falfe Indicati- 
on, or the Defect of Cautions and Precepts relating 
to the ufe of it; In Fine, the beft Remedies con- 
firm’d by the beft Cautions, are all in all in the 
Cure of Difeafes; and hence it comes to pafs that 
fometimes Men of ordinary Learning, and een 
Quacks will baffle the oftentative Rationalift, on- 
ly by Virtue of fome approv'd Remedy, or fome 


& 


{folid Caution. Purgatives are the Conquerors of. c3 


many Difeafes ; but the imprudent Ufe of "em in 


the beginning of acute Fevers, and the Repetition - 


of em in Agues, is {till in Vogue, to the great De- 
triment of Mankind. Not long ago an ignorant 
Pra&itioner prefcrib’d a Purge in the very begin- 
ning of an Acute Fever, and omitting Bleeding, 
repeated the Purgation on the Seventh Day : The 
Patient thus reduced to a deplorable State, voided 
by Stool about Four Pints of clotted Blood on the 


15th Day, and fo turned Hectick. Now, I leave 
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it to the Judgment of the Wife, whether the Blood 
thus voided, was not an Argument that he ought 
to have been Blooded, and not Purged in the be- 
ginning. In Fuxe, 1695, a Woman at Rome of 
Forty Years of Age, that had been ill of a flow 
Fever, and a Scirrhus in the Stomach for a Year 
and a half, fell into a Dropfy upon the ufe of Steel 
that an old Phyfician had prefcribed, and died in a 
Month's Time. For fome Days before her" Death, 
ihe had fuch a ftrangling in the Throat and Gullet, 
that fhe thought to he Cheaked, and could not put 
down any Eatables. Having opened her.Corps, I 
found the. whole'Subftance of the Stomach Scir- 


rhous, and the Womb in like manner Scirrhous, | 


with a {mall quantity of ftinking blackifh Water 
in,the Cavity of the Abdomen. "Twould be a te- 
dious Tafk to run thro' the innumerable Inftances 
of Damage done'to Sick Perfons, by the ufe of Re- 
medies not guarded with due Cautions and- Pre- 
cepts, as that of Steel in Scirrhus’s of the Ventricle, 
and perhaps of the other Parts, and of Purgatives in 
the beginning of ardent Fevers. | 


IV. 


I intimated above, that every Difeafe depends 
upon a Specifick and peculiar Exaltation of the 
Humours, or elfe upon the Exaltation. or Specifica- 
tion of the principal Difeafe, to which it retains; 
and that all thefe Specifications of the Humours are 
fubject to Nature's Laws, like the other Sublunary 
Bedies. But I muft contefs T am at a lofs to tell you 
‘wherein confifts that Specification or minute Mix- 
ture of the morfibick Parts, that exalts every Dif- 
eafetoitsrefpecive Species. "Tis poilible the Suc- 
celion Of Ages may make fuch a Difcovery, if fo 
Dbe*that the wifer Pra@iticners apply their Medita- 
“tions to Practical Things, and are not fo over-fond 


of 
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Time, tis a certain Truth, that both Chronical and, 
Acute Difeafes will be happily conquered by that 
Man, that either by Chance, or by a long Thread 
of Pra&ice, lights upon a Remedy that's able to 
(tile and fink the Species of the Difeafe. And for 
a juít explication of this Matter, there's no occafi- 
ón to call in the firft or fecond Qualities, as fome 
have done; for befides that the Effence of the Dil? 
eafe does not confift in fuch Qualities, we fee. fre- 
quently that feveral Difeafes are fcarce moved by 
exhibiting of Remedies, whether hot or cold, or 
moift, or of the other Qualities; unlefs we light 
at laft upon a Remedy that choaks the Diftemper 
fpecifically. Hence it comes to pafs that many 


- Difeafes, commonly call'd Hot, are cured by hot. 


Remedies, cold Difeafes by cold Remedies, and fo 
on; nay, that fome Difeafes are cured. by Reníe- 
dies that according to our way of thinking, are en- 
tirely contrary to Human Nature. Thus we fee a 
great many Sick People cured, by the greateft Er- 
rors in the way of Eating and Drinking, or by the 
ufe of fuch Remedies as are directly oppofite to 
their Nature. We conclude therefore, that all thefe 
Things proceed from the above-mentioned Specifi- 
cation of the Humours, and not from Qualities 
acting in oppofition to one another. 


hp 


This neceflity. of Specifick Remedies, feems 
chiefiy to fall upon Chronical Difeafes; for confi- 
dering that thefe depend upon an Indigeftion and 
GroffnefS of the Humours, and that in fuch Cafes 
the Solid Parts are more frequently faulty than the 
Fluid, Nature born down with the long Duration 
of the Illnefs, cannot accomplifh ‘the Concoction 
and Depuration of the Morbifids Matter, withcut 
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a Remedy be exhibited that fpeedily extinguifhes 
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the Morbifick Species, or Nature be corroborated 
by Spirituous Reftoratives, and Bitterifh Med’cines, 
fo as to be exhilarated, and enabled to fhake off 
the morbifick Yoaft, Purfuant to this Thought, I 
have obferved in the Courfe of my Practice, that 
the Modern way of prefcribing Spirituous, V olatile 
and Active Remedies is very ferviceable in Chro- 
nical, and highly prejudicial in acute Difeafes : 
For the Fermentations of the latter being quick 
and over active, without any Diforder in the folid 
Parts, Nature, either of its own Accord, or pru- 
dently afhfted by Art, performs the Concoétion and 
Defpumation of the morbifick Matter, with fuffici- 
ent Quicknefs, and finks the Species of the Difeafe 
by due Evacuations, But if acute Difeafes de- 
rive their Origin from the. occult Qualities of the 


Air, or a Change of Weather; there is no furer 


way of looking for Remedies to ftifle that new Spe- 
cies, than the diligent and repeated Obfervation of 
what gives Eafe, and what exafperates: Accord- 
ingly we fee fome Remedies that Cure Epidemical 
Dileafes, are hurtful in the fame Epidemical Dif- 
eafes that happen in another Seafon of the Year, 


VI | n 


Now, that I am fpeaking of acute Difeafes, 1 
muft take Notice by the bye of the grand Miftake 
of thofe, who throw in fuch a Crowd of Med'cines 
upon acute and 1nflammatory Difeafes, till Nature 
not knowing where to turn her felf, and varioufly 
tofled, what with the violence of the Difeafe, and 
the load of Medicines, is forc'd at laft to give way, 
and fink under the Burden. Indeed tis no wonder 
that fuch is the Confequence ; for acute Difeafes, 
efpecially acute Fevers, are frequently curd of 
themíelves, as in the Cafe of the Poor and the 
| Seg | | Country 
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Country People ; - by reafon that the fame force 
and impetuoufnefs of the Humours which railed the. 
Fever, difpofes them to a Precipitation of the Mor- 

bifick Matter at the fet Time of Concoction; and 
this Precipitation being the Work of Nature, its 
Regular Motions ought not to be perplexed, and 
thwarted by fuch a frequent or immethodical Ad- 
miniftration of Med’cines; or if it is, neither does 
the Fever leffen, nor the Crifis fucceed at the ap- - 
pointed Time, but the Patient ftruggling with a 
doubtful Cafe, either dies or falls into Chronical 
Diíeafes. | 

" : VII. 


e 


Practitioners lye under great Prejudices, as to 
the ufe of Remedies, in Acute and Chronical Dif- 
eafes ; fome of which I fhall now hint at. A great 
many ufe that long Train of Remedies, upon this 
- Confideration, that among fo many, one will cer- 
tainly be found that’s capable to difpel the Dif- 
eafe. But how ftupid.is this Plea? I cant forbear 
faying upon this Head, what Appius Cacus told the 
People of. Rome, when they were thinking to clap 
up a Peace with Pyrrbus ; I have bore, fays he, with 
a great deal of Patience, my Blindnefs for feveral Tears y 
but now I wifh I were likewife Deaf, that I might not 
hear fuch bafe Motions, &c. Some make Specious, 
but Fallacious Degrees of Med’cines, calling fome - 
great, others flight ; and. begin at firft with what 
they falüy take to be the flighter Sort, arifing by 
degrees to the Greater, if the Difeafe does not give © 
Way. With this View, they prefcribe, efpecially 
iu dangerous Cafes, firft of alla Purge, then Bleed- 
ing, or e contra, then they inje& Clyfters, and ex- 
hibit Syrups, and continue to repeat all in a Circle 
as "twere, till they obferve that the Difeafe either 
does not decline, or grows worfe ; upon which they 
have Recourfe to their great Remedies, eel 
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large Bliftering-Plaifters, Scarifications, hot in- 
flaming Applications, ftronger Purgatives, and a 
great many füch Things: And if thefe do not 
compafs the End, they come at laft to wait for the 
Crifis, and are not afham'd to expe& a Crifis from 
Nature, after they have tortur'd her with fuch but- 
chering Med'cines, and. perplex'd her with fuch a 
contrary Method. wosi/ eise rint 
: VIII. 


Phe Forms of Prefcription muft be vary d; pur- 
fuant to the Variety of the Conftitution, the Ha- 
bit of the Body, Age, Country, Antecedent Cau- 
fes, C9c. Aperient Med’cines, for Inftance, are of 
general Ufe againft all Obftructions ; but the way 
of exhibiting muft be diverfify’d according to the 
variety-of Circumftances ; for a Liquid Form agrees 
beft with fome, a Solid Form with others, €c. I 
. tended lately at Rome, a meagre thin Man, that 
. after à double Tertian, was mightily troubled with 
a flow fort of Fever, and Swellings in his Neck. 
His. Tongue was Slimy, his Belly Coftive, his 
Urine high Colour’d, with Watchings, (9c, Upon 
taking a CacheGtick Powder of Sulphurated Steel, 
Cinnamon and Sugar, he grew worfe, and his Bel- 
ly was diftended with Wind. Upon a mature Con- 
fideration of thefe Symptoms, I prefcrib'd Aperi- 
tives of the depurated Juices of Succory, Borrage, 
and Sow-Thiflle, the repeated Ufe of which reco- 
ver'd him perfe&ly. On the contrary, I prefcrib'd 
the fame Juices to another Patient, that was like- 
wife Lean and Meagre, and though they carry d off 


* his lingring Fever, yet the continued Ufe of them 


threw him into prodigious Night-Sweats, which at 
laft he got clear of; by difcontinuing the Ufe of 
the Juices. | 
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IX. 


?Tis in vain to ftrut and {pura in Defiance: of the 


Power of Death, or to repulfe the Violence of Dif 


eafes with the Awe of Difputes.. Scola Remedia 
Sanant : Whereever the Soience.1s weak, ‘tis only 
Remedies that keep up its Majefty and Weight. I 
take it, therefore, nothing can be more. conducive 
to the Health of Mankind, than Phyficians their 
applying themfelves to make daily Difcoveries. of 
new Remedies, or guard more effectually.thefe we 


know already, with folid Precepts built upon Ob- . 
fervation. A Phthifick arifing from an Ulcer.in . 


the Lungs, is commonly branded as incurable, up- 
on the Plea that the Ulcer is internal and occult, 
and cannot be cleanfed like other external Ulcers, 
But why do they not make it their Bufinefs to find. 


out the true Situation of the Ulcer, and make an 
Incifion accordingly between the Ribs, to.the end — 


that proper Remedies may be conveyed to it? For 
my Part, I know no Reafon why that fhould he 
neglected... About Seven Years ago, when I was 


at Padua, a Man received a Wound in the Right | 


Side of his Breaft, that reached to the Lungs; and 


employing an able Surgeon, had an Incifion made. 


between the Ribs.to the Length of Six Fingers 
Breadth, in order to difcover the Situation of the 
Wound in the Lungs ; which was perteCly cured 
in Two Months Time with Vulneraries apply'd 


with Tents and with Syringing. Now Pra¢titio- | 


ners ought to ufe the fame Piece of Diligence, in 
Curing a Phthifical Ulcer in the Lungs, left the. 
Scroll of incurable Difeafes fhould grow too long, 


to the infinite Difzrace of the Profeflion. Believe, 


me, Gentlemen, aifiduous Thought and Ule im- 


proves and whets the Mind ; but Sloth and Defpair 


breaks its Edge, s 
X. If 


k* cd 
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X. 


If inany Cafe, certainly in the Pradtice of Phy- 
fick we ought to know much and do hut little, efpe- 
cially in curing very acute or complicated Difeafes ; 
and to ftifle that fatal Prejudice of fome Patients, * 
who fancy that Difeafes are never well cured, but 
by great and numerous Remedies, and either de- 
fpife or diftruft fimple and cheap Prefcriptions. Oh! 
the Ignorance of the Vulgar! How many Men 
worn out with the long Tyranny of Difeafes, and 
the fruftraneous Ufe of Remedies, have at laft, by 
committing themfelves to Nature, quickly reco- 
ver'd a healthy Countenance and a free Refpirati- 
on ? How many have been cured by Negligence or 
{dulgency, who had otherwife fallen a Sacrifice to 


the Hands of the Learned? Hiftory is Evidence of 


the firm Health of the firft Inhabitants of the 
World, who neither confülted nor courted the Pro- 


- feffors of our Art, Let me therefore conjure at 


once the Ignorant Vulgar, and: the Froward Phy- 
fician, to contract thefe Forms of Remedies; for 
oftentimes the Repofe of the Bed, retiring from Bu- 
finefs, and even an Abftinence from Remedies, cuts 
the Sinews of the Diftemper, that the fruftraneous 
Ufe of Remedies would have inflamed. 


XI. 
^ Our Hiftorian's remaining Tafk is to enquire 
how the Remedies operate upon us; But in regard 


this is a very deep Point, and lies at the remoteft 
_Diftance from the Seníes, "tis the Bufincfs not of 


one Man, but of a whole Society of Phyficians: For 
to illuftrate that Subject, there's a Neceifity of ta- 
king in many Things from: Chymiftry, from the 
Mechanicks, from Anatomy, the Principles of n 
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tural and experimental Philofophy, €7c.. I own 
indeed, that upon the repeated Meditation and Ex- 
perience of Phyficians, the Efiecis of fome Reme- 
dies are at this Day better known to us, than they 
were in former Times to the Ancients: And ’tis to 
be wifhed we could fay the fame of all. But füch 
is the Difficulty of this Enquiry, that Nature does 
with Remedies, what a Fellow ina Ditch does with 
a Board that’s reach 'd him by his Companions ; for 
in order to get out, he lays the Board fometimes to 
the Right, fometimes to the Left; one while he 
lays it under his Feet, and another while fets it 


againft the Wall and fo chops and fhifts about | 


till he gets out. When we exhibit a Remedy, Na- 
ture does fo turn it about, as to make ufe of it fome- 
times in raifing drooping Fermentations, in fepa- 
rating the Nocive, depreffing the Volatile, and dif- 
entangling the tenacious Humours; and thus by a 
fecret Art, beft known to its felf, it difpofes the 
Remedy fo as to anfwer its various Indications. 


CTE AR. XIE 


A Centaur, or a View of the Paradoxes of Mo- 
dern Phyficians in deridins Crifiss, Critical 
Days, &c. | 

| SECT.- E 


| Mong the other Abufes that have crept into 


“} Phyfick within thefe few Years, we can’t 
but take Notice of the Derifion of Crifis’s, of Criti- 
cal Days, of the Motion of Difeafes by odd and 
even Days, and fuch other Obfervations as were 
made by the ancient Family of Phyfick, to the 
unfpeakle Benefit of Mankind. Now there are Two 


Things that tempt our Upftarts to contemn this | 
E : 4 i Sedu- 
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Sedulity of the Ancients. One is the Prepoffeffion 


 eccafion'd by the Books that come out now-adays in 


Shoals, in Oppofition to the Wifdom of the Anci- 
ents. The Mind of the Reader being once tainted 


‘with that Leaven, takes all the ancient Pofitions to 


be falfe; or out of Complaifance:to the Genius of — 
the Age, derides^em molt filthily. , The Second is 
the common way of curing’ Fevers, which being 
fpeculative, fallacious, and various in Purfuance of — 
the Variety of Hypotbe[os, can't but oppofe or di- 
fturb Motions of Nature in the Produ&ion ofa CriJis, 
and fo the critical Motions of Nature not anfwering 
Expe&tation, the whole Doctrine is branded for an 
idle Whim.* But to fpeak to the Purpofe, and to 
retrieve the ancient Splendor of this Doctrine, which 
3s the chief Foundation of the Cure of Fevers : The 


- Deriders themfelves acknowledge that the Blood is 


‘ther than ripen. 


a fermenting Liquor, and when feverifh, or other- 
wife diforder'd, 1s fübje& to the fame Rules of Cru- 
dity, Ebullition, and Depuration, with other fer- 


‘mentable Liquors. Now, inthefe Liquors, Nature - 


has eftablifhed a Law, that each of them fhall ac- 
complifh the Motions of their Fermentation and 
Depuration in a determin’d fpace of Time ; and we 
find that this Law is exatly obferv'd: For the Time 
that Stum {pends in performing its Depuration, is 
different from that requir'd by Ale, Cyder, and other 
Liquors. The fame Remark holds in Fruit, each 
of which comes to their Maturation in a determin’d | 
Number of Days; and *tis in vain to offer any Ar- 
tifice to make Fruit; or other fermentable Liquors, 
accomplifh their Maturation before the fet Time of 
Nature ; for fuch Violence makes 'em corrupt, ra- 


HM 3 


Since tbe Feverifh Blood agrees with other fer- 
menting Liquors in feveral Circumftances, I fee no 
is Reafon 


/ 
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Reafon it fhould not likewife agree in performing 
the Depuration and Conco&tion of the peccant Mat- 
ter, ina fet Interval of Days or Months: Efpeci- 
ally confidering that Hippocrates and Experience are 
‘Evidence that fimple Tertians go off of themfelves 
in Seven Rounds, an Ephemera in 24. Hours, a Sy- 
nocha 1n Four Days, the particular Fits of Fevers 
ina fet Meafure of Hours, and fo on, Nay, fo con- 
ftant is the Order of Nature in accomplifhing the 
Concoction and Depuration of the peccant Hu- 
mours 1n a fet Meafure of Tithe, that fome Fevers 
hold out againft all Med’cines whatfoever, "till 
fuch Time as the Space allotted by Nature for 
the Defpumation is over 3 nay, the unfeafonable 
and indifcreet Exhibition of Purges, Febrifuga, 
tc. not only exafperates or duplicates the Dif- 
eafe, but likewife paves the way to Death, by 
‘vertue of the great Confufion and Hurricane it oc- 
cafions in the Huinours; in thwarting the regular 
Motions of Nature. This Remark I have made 
frequently in acute and Intermitting Fevers, _ 


This Purgation of the feverifh Blood at a fet 
time, is called a Crifis, as being a folemn Effort 
of Nature, by which, after pafling the Rounds of 
Crudity and Ebullition, the peccant Matter is ex- 
pel'd. In the Country, and where Phyficians are 


not employ'd, we meet with a pleafurable Inftru- _ 


ction, in feeing thefe Crifes or Defpumations of 
the peccant Matter perform’d by the way of 
Sweating, of a Loofenefs, of Urine, and füch 
other natural ways, and finifh’d with a regular 
and orderly Motion. Hippocrates, and his Coun- 


trymen the Grecians, being aware of all this, did - 


fo religicufly obferve thefe Motions of purging 
Nature, that in the Cure zs Fevers they pene 
TT but 
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but few Remedies, for fear the unfeafonale Ufe of 
‘em fhould difturb the. Government of the inter- 
nal Sovereign. In the Cure of Fevers, particu- 
larly. thofe call'd Acute, Hippocrates us'd but very 
fow Remedies ; and abating for a gentle Vomit, 
Clyfters, or the like, which he was fore’d to give 
in the Beginning, he us'd nothing in the Progrefs 
of the Difeafe, but only a Ptifane varioufly con- 
triv'd according to the Genius of the Difeafe ; and 
leaving the reft to Nature, expected a: Crifis with 
Patience and Watchfulnefs; as 1t appears from his 
Book de Dista acut. - | 


IV. 


"Tis no Wonder that Crzfi's do not fucceed now- 
a-days either fo frequently or fo perfectly, as they 
did of old in Greece; fince Phyficians either not 
knowing, or difproving the Grecian Meafures, mur- 
der their Patients, in a manner, by prefcribing 
from the Beginning to the Declenfion of the Dif- 
eafe Purgatives, Diaphoreticks, Bleeding, and fpi- 
rituous Remedies; and a&ing both imprudently 
and unfeafonably in their other Meafures; info- 
much that the Humours thus diftracted by the di- 
vers feditions Motions of Remedies, can't pofiibly 
compafs a critical Defpumation at the Time ap- 
pointed ; but being tofs'd in eternal Confufion, ter- 
minate in preternatural Tranflations inftead of a 
perfect Crifis ; fo that the Rules handed down to us 
by the Ancients, with reference to Cr7/is’s, Critical 
Days, and the other Motions of Nature, are not 
obferv'd in the Courfe of Fevers. But ’tis alledg'd 
that evacuating Med'cines are neceflary in the Be- 
ginning, to the end that part of the peccant Mat- 
fer being thus carry’d off, the Difeafe’ may be 
thereby Weakned, and Nature may apply it felt 
more ftrenuoully to the Concoction of the reff. 
: | | This 
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This Obfervation goes againft Experience, in res 
gard that Evacuations perform’d in the Beginning, 


and while the Difeafe 1s yet crude, are frequently 
fufpected and dangerous, and are unconcluding 


Crijis’s, as Hippocrates fays for they are fo far from 


impairing, either the Difeafe or its Symptoms, 


-that they ferve to exafperate em ; it being not the | 


due Separation of Nature, but the Force of Irrita- 
tion that gives rife to the Evacuation. Since Na- 


ture therefore never moves crude Matter in the 
beginning of Difeafes, or while it is yet blended 


with good Juices, doubtlefs fuch an Attempt is ve- 
ry unbecoming in Art, the Interpreter and Mini: 
fter of Nature. When any Phyfician, either thro’ 
Ignorance, or from Spite to an oppofite Sect, 
makes fuch an Attempt, the ftronger the Purga- 
tives, Diaphoreticks, or other Med'cines are, the 
greater Contufion will enfue in the Humours ; and 


.for that Reafon, fuch Med'cines will make but a 
{mall Evacuation ; or if it be large, *twill tend 
to the Detriment of the Patient by inflaming the 


Symptoms, and either prolonging or adding a 
mortal Sting to the Diftemper. On the other 


hand, if the fame Med'cines are given, though in 
.& fmall Quantity, towards the End of the Con- 
.co-tion, they make not only a copious Evacuáti- 


on, but fuch as pacifies the Symptoms, and eafes 


-the Patient. But after all, I mutt confefs there 
_are {ome Fevers in which the peccant Matter ought 
.to be expell'd by Sweating, or other more natural 
. Ways, without ftaying for a Concoction ; by rea~ 


fon of a concomitant Malignity that difpofes the 
Blood to a fatal Coagulation, and accelerates 


Death by ftaying longer in the Humours; or by 
»eafon of their being producd by bad Food, or 
fuch other Caufes. In this Clafs we reckon your 
-epidemical, contagious, and malignant Fevers; in 
Which all Delays are pernicious, upon the ONE 
| X 4 Y 
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that they are wont to carry off the Patient very 
fpeedily. Some will tell you that Purgatives are 
neceflary in the Beginning, in order to diflodge 
the Crudities of the firft Paflages amafs'd by over- 
feeding, and furnifhing Matter for the Difeafe to 
"work upon. But be it known to thefe Gentlemen, . 
that the Crudities of the firft Paflages digeft of 
their own Accord, or rather are concocted by the 
exhibiting of ftomachick Med'cines, and fuch as 
whet.and corroboate the digeftivé Force of the 
Ferments ; and not by the imprudent Ufe of Ca- 
 tharticks, which convey them more effectually in- 
. to the Mafs of Blood, and either heighten or feed 
the Diftemper : So that even in this Cafe, Purga- 
tives are improper in the Beginning. 


V. 


"Phough the Order of Nature in bringing about 
the Effeds of Things is conftant and perpetual, 
yet it ufes to be fo thwarted by Oppofition, that 
its Method varies in Purfuance of the Variety of - 

the Obftacles it’ meets with. This Truth is veri. . 
fy'd toa fignal Degree, in the Cafe of Crifis’s ; for 
“in travelling over Italy and Dalmatia, and making 
- clofe Remarks upon this Head, I learn’d that tho'' 
Crijis’s are the conftant Motions of Nature, yet 
they vary in Proportion to the Variety of the: 
"Method of Cure, the Seafon of the Year, the: 
"Country, Way of Living, Conftitution and Age: 
of the Patients, &c. In Winter, both the Chil- - 
"nefs of the Air, and the Ufe of groffer Food, have + 
that Influence upon the vital Juices of the Body, , 
‘that in that Seafon they are fomewhat ropy and | 
, unqualify’d for quick Motion ; the Mafs of Blood ! 
‘being at the fame Time crowded with Impurities, . 
‘by reafon of a fcanty Tranfpiration. Now, the : 
“Fevers which happen in this Seafon of the Y | 
GS ^ and . 
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and while the Blood is thus difpos'd, require a long 
Interval of Time for accomplifhing the Defpuma- 
tion of a perfect Crifis ; nay, the above-mention'd 
Crowd of grofs and heterogeneous Particles, puts 


the Humours into a mighty Confufion ; infomuch, - 


that they can hardly reach the regular Defpumati- 
ons of Nature. In that Seafon Fevers are likewife 


lefs acute, and lefs ready for a {peedy Defpuma- : 
tion, than they are in Summer. For the fame” 
Reafon we find, that in the Fenny and Northern: 


Countries perfect Crifis’s are feldom met with ; -ac- 
cording to the Atteftation of the Germans, and of 


the Phyficians of other cold Countries. ^ Now; in: 


arm 


ae 


_ fuch Cafes, we muft have Recourfe to Med'cines that 


have fome Heat in ’em ; to digeftive and corrobo- 


rating Med'cines, which exhilarate Nature, fo as to! — 


excite fuch a Motion in the Blood, as is requifite for. 


going thro’ the Depuration perfectly, and at the fet 


dime. In Spring and Summer, we find, that the 
Poor and the Country People, who feldom trouble 


Phyficians, are cur'd in a few Days of acute and in- 
flammatory Difeafes, by Virtue of a healthful C;- 
fis made by Sweat, Urine, or Stool ; and that with- 
out any other Remedies but Bleeding, (if there be 
Occafion) a thin Diet, and diluting Ingredients, 
calculated to the Heighth of the Diftemper. For 
the elaftick Force of the Air, and confequently the 
infenfible Tranfpiration, being increas'd in Spring 
and Summer, the Humours are thereby render'd 
more nimble and pure ; fo that the morbifick Drof$ 
that is blended and boil’d up with them, is Íooner 
difengag'd, concogted, and expell'd by fübfequent 
Crifss. ‘Fhe fame Parallel will hold between hot 
and cold Countries, a hot youthful Conftitution, and 
a moift aged Temperament, &c, 
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For the fame Reafons, the Crifis’s were regular 
in ancient Times, in Greece and Ajia ; for the Air 
of thofe Countries lying to the Eaftward, and being 
very pure and thin, not only the Vines and the 
other Fruits of the Earth come to a fpeedy Matu- 
ration, but even the Mafs of Blood, untainted with 
grofs and impure Particles from the Air vand pof- 
fefs'd of a notable Agility and Purity, is fooner 
clear d.by the natural Crzfs's of the morbifick Par- 
ticles, that raife it to a febrile Effervefcence, than 
it could be in a grofs, marfhy, and cold Air: So 
that theHeat of the Climate, and Seafon of the Year, 
and the Thinnefs and Purity of the Air, are an 
Argument of quick and perfe& Cri/is’s in acute Dif- 
eafes, But all thefe Advantages will be of no Ufe, 
unlefs we follow the Method of Hippocrates y who 
being taught by long Experience, that Nature is 
the beft Curer of Difeafes, efpecially fuch as are 
acute, prefcrib'd but very few Remedies in the Be- 
ginning of fuch Diforders ; and when the Diftem- 
per tended towards the Heighth, laid all Remedies 
afide, (provided the Genius and Malignity of the 
Difeafe allow'd it) and leaving all to Nature, wait- 
' ed fecurely for a Gifs: But our modern Praéti- 
tioners, either forgetting or contemning füch Pre- 
cepts, not only fatigue the Patient with repeated 
Forms of Remedies during the whole Period of the 
febrile Accenfion, but turn the Difeafe, that of it 
felf is favourable and mild, into a chronical and 
mortal Illnefs, | 

VII. 


Imay fafely fay, without infringing upon the 
Meafures of Modefty, that I have oftentimes curd 
uflammatory Fevers, efpecially thofe which ac- 

| | company . 
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company the Small-Pox, by Bleeding, and a thin 
Diet, with a prudent and feafonable U fe of dilutiug 
Med'cines : And when I purfü'd this Method, I .ue- 
ver had a Patient ill of the Small-Pox, that dy'd 
under my Hands. In mentioning Bleeding as Part 
of the Cure of the Small-Pox, I only meant, that 
I ufe it when the overbearing Heat of the Fever, 
the Impulfe of the Humours upon the Head, or o- 
ther J/;/cera, and fuch like Symptoms do reqture it. 
I obferve the fame Method in the other. continual 
and acute Difeafes ; for in the Beginning of fuch 
Diforders, I prefcribe füch Remedies as are fuffici-: 
ent to keep the boiling Blood within the due Bounds 
of Fermentation : But when the Difeafe moves to- 
wards the Heighth, I look on with Attention, and 
leave the reft to Nature, depending upon it for Ad- 
vice, as to what Courfe I muft fteer, in expelling 
the concocted and divorc'd peccant Humour. You 
can't imagine what Pleafure I have had, after the 
Purfuit of this Method, in feeing the febrile Fits 
fucceed by gentle and friendly Turns, and run their 
Rounds in the appointed Order of Nature ; in fee- 
ing the feverifh Ebullition carry'd on in a natural 
Order, without thePerplexity of furivusSymptoms, 
or the unfeafonable Commotions of Remedies ; in 
feeing the regular and finifh'd Courfe of the Crifs's 
or Depuratious of each Fit, as well as the general 
Defpumation at the End of the Difeafe : But, on 
the other hand, when Nature was teaz'd and 
thwarted with the continual Ufe of Remedies, I 
a obferv'd that every Thing grew worte and 
worle, 
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DISSERTATION 
“Anatomy, Bitings 


Other Effects of the venemous 
Spider, call’d; TagANTULA. 


The PREFACE to the Reader. 


T LL the Authors that writ of the Tarantula, 
A ‘have either gone upon Hearfay, or coin d feve- 
val Things at Pleafure. None of "em ever was in Apu- 
lia, (alias' Puglia) where that Creature chiefly di[- 
plays its Venom , abating for Epiphanius Ferdinan- 
dus, ax Applian, that added to bis practical Obferva- 
tions [ome Hiflories of Perfons bit with thé Varantula. 
This Province being therefore untoucb d, or only made 
known by fome general and confus d Hints, I chearfully 
took up a Kefolution, Two Years ago, of writing upon 
tbe Subjed ; to which I was much encourag d by the ear- 


ne lt 
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eft Defire of Joh. Jacobus Mangetus. a noted Prad- 
tower of Switzerland ; who acquainted me, by very 
civil Letters, that a jufl Account of that Matter would 
| give great Light into the Hiflory of In[ecls, and the ge- 
neral Nature of Poifous ; and withal, that if I would 
undertake it, be would put it into bis Bibliotheca Me- 
. dico-Practica. In Compliance with the Requeft of my 
Learned Friend, and with a Defign to gratify the Re- 
publick of Letters, I then writ an undigefled and con- 

fus d Account ; which now, upon mature Confideration, 
is prefented to tbe. Reader in a more regular and me- 
. tbodical Order, with large Additions. Here you will 
find, that in Purfuance of my wonted Cuftom, I keep 
clofe to Obfervation and Practice, and always allow them 
the Preference. If you find that fometimes I grovel on 
the Ground, and do not afpire to much Reafoning, in 
treating of the Effeds of ‘the Tarantula, and the Re- 
medies that cure its Poyfon ; impute it to my natural Ti- 
moroufness, which makes me always very cautious of cut- 
ting the right Thread of Nature, by unlearned ar unjufl 
Ratiocination s that having occafion d many Errors in the 

Way of Phy[ick, as it appears from thofe Authors who 
fall in with that Prejudice, After a due Survey of the 
- Nature of tbe Poi[on of the Tarantula, and its Analogy 
with other Difeafes, Itakeina great many Things rela- 
ting to the Mechanical Dodrine of Mufick, Poifon, and 

Dancing. I have likewife given a [hort Account of the 

Difcoveries made upon the Eggs of Oyflers, and the ge- 
mne Nature of the Serpentine-Stone, call d Cobra de 
Capelo, which’ is cryd up for extracting Poifon, In 

| fine, whatever I have faid upon thefe Heads, I fubmit 

‘to the Fudgment of the Learned. ofa PA" 
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The Etymology of the Name, and the feveral 
| Sorts of Tarantulas. 


CA Tarantula is a venemous Spider, fo call'd 
i à from Tarventum, an ancient City of Magna 
Gracia, upon the Ionian Sea, Thofe who are 
once bit by it, are never quite curd of the Ve- 
nom ; for it revives every Year, and occafions a 
dong Series of Evils, which would be very annoy- 
ing to the Patients, if they did not take due Care 
of their Health by Dancing and Balls. This 
Animal 1s call'd Tarantila ; not that ^tis more vi- 
xulent at Tarextum than in the other Countries of 
-adpulia ; but, perhaps, becaufe in the Time of the 
Grecians and. Romans, that City was more noted 
‘and more frequented than the reft; fo that the 
Inftances of Perfons bit by this Spider, were more 
numerous there than elfewhere ; and thereupon 
othe Animal derived its Name from the City. . The 
‘Name of Aranens, or Spider, is common to thé 
‘Phalanginm, the Tarantula, and the Tetragnathius. 
Pliny reckons up Eight Species of Spiders, Lib. 29. 
"Cap. 24. Avicennas Twelve, Lib.4. Sen. 5. Trad. S. 
^ "Cap. 5. and Four more, Cap.9, to, and 11, . But 
“upon this Head. you ought to confult Aldrovandus, 
the Learned Ly/fer, and the other approved Au- 
‘thors. As for my Part, I chufe for Clearnefs Sake 
to divide Spiders into the O&onocnuli, or thofe .of 
Eight Eyes, and the, Bimoculi, or thofe of Two ; 
which differ from one another in Magnitude, Sub- — 
itance, Colour, Feet, Stings, the Number of their 
"Sabyes, Cc. en . 


The 


of ‘the Tarantula. —— árg : 


The Tarantula is a Species of the Ofoneculz, 
and of this I mean to give a fhort but curious 
Defcription. "Tis true, fuch a Hiftory may 
feem to be of fmall Importance to the Practice 
- of Phyfick, as being confind to the Inhabitants 
of Puglia, but at the fame Time it affords great 
Light to the difficult Province of venemous 
Difeafes : For a due Parallel between the Symp- 
toms of the Tarantula Poyfon and thofe of other 
Sorts of Venom, will farnifh us with a more folid 
- Diagnofis, Prognofis, and Cure of Difeafes, Tho’ a 


Hydropbobia be the Effect of the Venom of a Dog, - 


yet Borellus obferves, Cent. 3. Obf. 3%. That he 
met with it in a Man that had never been bit ; it 


being produc’d by a peculiar Exaltation of the 
Humours, and much of a Piece with the Madnefs 


 oeccafion'd by the Bite of a Dog. Salmuth, in like 
manner, obferv'd it in a malignant Fever, with- 
out any previous Bite, and branded it for a Har- 
binger of Death ; Cent. 2. Obf. 52. Among the 
Ancients, Calius Aurelianus delcribes an Hydropbo- 
bia, that came of it fell. Now, to apply the Sz 
mile, the Venom of the Tarartula 3$ accompany d 
with fome Symptoms, which bear a near Refem- 
blance to the Symptoms of Melancholy, the Green- 


Sickneís, and other Difeafes, ‘Tho’ Madnefs isa — 


quite different Difeafe from a Hydrophobia, or an 
Abhorrence of Liquids, yet oftentimes 'tis fuccefs- 
fully cur'd by the repeated Immerfion of the Pa- 
tient in Water, as we are wont to do with the Hj- 
. drophobi : And this is confirm'd by the Experience 
of a very famous Phyfician of England, as we are 
inform'd by Helmont junior, in his Trad, de Homise, 
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com | 
Of tbe Nature and Situation of thofe Countries 
in which the Tarantula is bred. | 


Hat Country which is now known by the 
d Name of Apulia, was call’d by the ancient 
Gracians Magna Gracia, and by 2 general Name 
Fapygia, They fubdivided it into Daunia, Peu- 
cetia, and Meffapia ; from Daunius, Peucetius, and 
Fapygius, the Sons of Lycaon, that in ancient 
Times govern'd Apulia. The modern Name of 
Daunia is Capitanata, which is wafh'd by Three 
Rivers, namely, the Frento, the Cerbalo, and the 
Offanto. Upon the right Bank of the laft, we 
fall obferve {ome Rubbifh of the famous Cane ; 
at which was fought that celebrated Battel be- 
tween the Carthaginians and the Romans, that had 
almoft prov'd fatal to the latter. The ancient 
Peucetia is now call'd the Province of Bari ; as the 
ancient Meffapia goes by the Name of Lecce. 
Thefe Three Provinces make one continued Plain, 
_ abating for the Mountain Garganus in Daunia. Up- 
on this Mountain we gather the officinal purging 
Mazna, which is commonly call'd Mountain-Man- 
za. It produces likewife feveral noted Medicinal 
Herbs, which all the Apothecaries of Italy make 
choice of, as being the more active and penetra- 
ting. From the River Offanto, to the Capo di S. 
Maria di Lewa, we have a wonderful Plain, com- 
prehending the Provinces of Bari and Lecce, and 
extending to One Hundred and twenty Miles, with 
no Rivers, and but very few Rivulets, infomuch 
nip t AM gars i ved UU eat 
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that the Country is very much parch’d in the | 
‘Summer. — mov. i 
The above-mention'd Apulia lies Eaffvard, and 
"ftands expos'd to the Haff and Northerly Winds. 
In Summer its Showers are very unfrequent, and 
in a word, Apulia is exposd to the fcorching 
Beams of the Sun, by virtue both of the Drynefs 
of the Soil, and of its Vicinity to the Faff ; and 
the Inhabitants breath in an Air that feels as if it 
came froma burning Oven. But at Lecce, and 
‘upon the adjacent Shores there comes ufually a 
little before or after Noon, a We/ferly Breeze from 
the Adriatick ; which mitigates, in fome Meafure, 
the fcorching Heat of the Sun. This Temperament 
‘of the Climate, is match'd by that of the Inha- 
bitants; for, generally fpeaking, they are of a 
hot, fcorch'd Conftitution, with black Hair, and 
a brownifh or palifh Skin, meagre, impatient, 
peevifh, watchful, very quick in their Way of 
Apprehenfion, nimble in Reafoning, and extream 
-A&ive. They are very fubje& to ardent Fevers, 
Frenzies, Pleurifies, Madnefs, and other inflam 
“matory Difeafes Nay, the Heat is fo exceflive 
in that Country, that I have feen Íeveral of the 
Inhabitants urg'd by it to the laft Degree of Im- 

atience and Madnefs. — | 
^ Notwithftanding the above-mention'd Inconve- 
niencies, Apulia is inferior to no Country in Italy, | 
for the incredible Fertility of the Soil; for the 
Healthinefs of a pure, dry, and free Air, that is 
mot tainted with the Foulnefs of ftagnating Wa- 
ter ; for the pleafant Profpect of the Sea, and an 
Affluence of Fifh, and all Sorts of Meat. " To be 
plain, in all my Travels thro’ Italy, Dalmatia, 8c. 
T never met with better fcented and better taíted 
Fruit than in Apulia, All their Wines almoft axe 
Lol. black, 
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black, but withal fo fragrant and powerful, that 
they would ferve better for a vulnerary Balfam,than 
an Entertainment at ‘Table. The Province of 
Bari produces great Plenty. of Wheat and Al- 
monds, upon which 'tis call'd the great Barn of 
Italy and the adjacent Countries. The Province 
of Lecce abounds with Oil, Wine, and Wheat ; 
aud the Oil of this Country being reckon’d the beft 
Oil in Italy, is exported to all Foreign Countries, 
The Plane, the Poplar, and the other fhady Trees 
that are chiefly valued. for Pleafure, and Refrefh- 
ment, are very uncommon in Apulia. The manur'd 
Fields are plentifully ftock'd with Olives, V ines, 
and Wheat ; as the unmanur’d are with Rofemary, 
Sage, Penny-Royal, and- Thyme, the common 
Paíturage of the Animals of that Country. 

Now füch is the Temperament of the Climate, 
Scil, and Inhabitauts of this Country, a Geogra- 
phical Defeription of which you have in the firft 
Figure of the annex'd Cut, and in which the Ta- 
zantula breeds ; being a little Animal impatient of 
Cold, that keeps under Ground in Winter, during 
which Time it takes no manner of Food. | About 
ten Years ago, when I was at Naples, I fhut up fe- 
veralof them in a Vial half full of Earth, imme- 
diately upon their coming from Apulia, and found 
that they lived for above a Month without 
Food. | 

Tho’ this Infect infefts Men and other Animals, 
yet "tis more infefted it felf by a little Creature 
not unlike a Wafp, with a ftreak'd party-colour'd 
Back, and a blackifh Belly ; which greedily hunts, 
kills, and feeds upon Tarantula’s, and. the other 
Sorts of Spiders. But, what is yet more wonder- 
ful, the Tarantula’s are fo hoftile one to another, 
that if you put ten of them in one Veffcl, they'll 
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kil one another "till only one furvives the reft; 
nay, if you fhut but two up in any one Vefiel, 
the one kills and eats the other in a very fhort 
Time. | | "Ini 

In Winter they lie clofe in. their Dens, ard in 
Summer they ftraggle out and hauut. the open 
Fields, where they lie in wait for Travellers. 
When the Peafants have a inind to catch 'em, they 
comie to their Holes, and, with a fmall Reed, 
imitate the murmuring, buzzing Noife of Flies; 
upon which the Tarantula comes. forth in queft 
of the Flies or Bees thus counterfeited, and falls 
into the Snare. They have likewife a way of 
taking them with a {mall Switch ; for upon wag- 
ging the Switch, fo as to make an agreeable 
Hiihng, and holding the End of it to the Mouth 
of the Hole, they come out and crawl up the 
Wand. Gur de | AT. wa 


pee or | 
Tbe Anatomy of ‘the Tarantula. . 


f 


.an accurate Defcription of which you have 
in the Second and Third Figures of the annex'd 
Cut. It has Eight Feet, Four on each fide ; and 
each Foot has Three Knots, or Joints. The Two 
Fore-feet are lef than the other Six : And this 
Diverfity of the Magnitude of Feet is common 
to moít Spiders ; for fometimes the Fore, and 

fome- 
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Tarantula isa Sort of Spider, or Phalaugium, | 
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fometimes. the Hind Feet are the longeft ; and 
this, I take it, is fo contriv'd by the Almighty 
Archite&t, both to favour their Agility, and to 
qualify *em for the convenient Weaving of vari- 
ous Webs. | [5losr sil qoc 

An Apulian Tarantula is equal in Bulk, or ra- 
ther bigger than a Wallnut ; its Magnitude is 
much the fame with the Draught of the Second 
and Third Figure /| Its Body is divided into Two 
principal Parts, namely, the Breaft and the Bel 
ly ; which feem to be disjoin’d the one from the 
other, but in Effect are join'd by a flender Liga- 
‘ment, or little Knot. The Head is not fever'd 
from the Breaít and Shoulders, as being a Con- 
tinuation of the fame. The firft Thing we meet 


‘with in the Head is a Bone, from which there 


grows out T'wo Webs, like a hooked Pair of Tongs 
or Pincers ; (aa) the Point of which is very 
fharp, and by that means they pierce the Skin 
very readily, like Two Spouts of Poifon. The 
Subftance of thefe Webs is crufty and friable; 


and in the Male Tarantula’s, they are firmer and 


Íharper than in.the Female. . Tbefe Pincers you 
may fee accurately delineated in the Microgra- 
phia of Philip Bonanni, the Jefuit, whofe Hiftory 
of the Vatican will be fpeedily publifh’d. Next 
to the Webs, or Tongs, we meet with Two 
little Horns, (bb) which take their Rife not 
far from the Webs, and have Two Joints: The 
outermofít Point of thefe is fharper and fmaller 
in the Females than in the Males, as you may 
fee in the Cut. Thefe Horns they move con- 
tinually, and forcibly ; efpecially when they ap- 
proach to their Prey. 


They 
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"hey have eight Eyes in their Head, which is 
Aikewiie obferved in all the Phalaugia and larger 
Spiders that weave Webs, as wellas our Tarantula : 


But the Binoculi, or thofe which have but two Eyes, 


weave no-Webs that we know of; and differ. from 
the. Odlonoculi. 3n. Magnitude,. Figure, Subftance, 
.Proportion of Limbs, &c. "Their Eyes are finooth 
and bright, and free of the little Rifings obferv'd 
-in other Infe&s. Four of thefe Eyes are bigger 
‘than the other that is, there are'two on each Side 
of the Head, which .are, eafily perceiv'd without 
the Help of a, Microfcope, . The. other four are 


effer ; they lie ina parallel Line under the for- 
“mer, and are {carce perceivable without a Micro- 
{cope. All thefe are to be feen in the annex’d Fi- 
gures. Their. Eyes are fometimes black, and 
iometimes blewifh. In the mean time I am at a 
lofs to tell you, what Motive induced the Almigh- 


ty Archite& to allot fuch a Multiplicity, of Eyes 
‘to the Tarantula, and the other, weaving Spiders, 
unlefs it be. that. the Plurality of Eyes facilitates 
the weaving Part; for, as I intimated already, 
thofe which do not weave have but two Eyes; | 
The Eight-ey’d Spiders have a Belly that’s di- | 
vided by a great Incifion from thé Breaft, and 
‘their Ams fhews fome Rifings or Appendages, 
which fend forth the Thteads of which the Webs 
are weav’d, The Tarantula is a hairy Animal, . 
and the Hair rifes very obfervably all over the 
Body. The external Colour of the Body 1$ vari- 
ous, for fome are of a Quail Colour, others of an 
híhy or whitifh, and others again cf a blackifh 
fiea-like Colour; nay, fome have Spots and Stars 
here and there. Thofe of a quail or a whitiih Co- 
lour, have a roíind Belly and a little Mouth ; but 
the fpotted have a fharper Back. Their Skin 18 
foft ; in the Males 'tis harder than in the Females, 
.enly it doesnot go the Length of a crufty Subftance: 
X l wave 
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I wave the Vifcera of the Tarantula, upon thé 
Confideration that their friable and foft Subftance 
renders the minute Structure unperceivable: But E 
have a ftrong mind, fome time or other, to put 
'em into fome ftiptick Water, that fo their Parts 
being confolidated may bear the Knife.  Hoocbius 
in his Mierograpb. Obf. 47. affirms of the long- 
footed Spider, that it refembles a Sea-Crab, and that 
its inward Parts will be found not unlike thofe of 
the Sea-Crab, if their brittle Subftance did but al- 
low of Diffection. Among the inward Vifcera 
we may reckon the Receptacles of the Threads, . 
fuch as the Italians have lately difcover'd in the 
Silk-Worms, and of which the Learned Rhedz dif- 
courfes at large 1n his Book de Gener. Infed. where 
he likewife advances many curious and remarkable 
‘Things of the Spider's Thread. Here I muft ob- 
ferve by the by, that the Eight-ey'd Spiders void 
none but liquid Excrements ; whereas thofe of the 
Two-ey’d are always folid, notwithftanding that 
aie of "em feed equally on Flies, and fuch other 
infetts. | 


CHAP. IV. 


A Defcription of tbe Seed-Veffels, the Egg, 
and the Generation of the Tarantula: With 
fome occafional Remarks on the Eggs of 
Oyflers, and on Seed in general. 


AG HE Tarantula takes its Origin from an Egg, 
ae and propagates its Species by the faine 
Means, as well as all other Animals, Their Spe- 
cie; confifts of Male and Female that couple toge- 
ther, and are endow'd with proportional feminal 
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Veflels; that is, the Female is provided with an 
Ovarium, and the Male with fuch Organs as pre- 
pare a prolifick Spirit, and even with a Pizzle, 
which rifes from the Seam that joins the Breaft 
and the Belly, and has a blackifh Colour with a 
wreath'd Form, not unlike the Sting of a Fly, as 
the excellent Marcus Aurelius Severinus has well 
-obferv’d in his Zootomia. 

Thefe Males are lefs than the Females, and of a 
drier Structure, as you may fee from the annex’d 
Figures; and the Females have longer and nimbler 


Feet, all the other Parts of the Structure being of — 


the fame Proportion in both. 

The Animals couple near the Beginning of Fune, 
at which time moft Animals are proud with proli- 
fick Seed. — Ariflotle in his Hi/f. Animal. lib. 5. cap. 
8. fays of the Spiders, That when the Female Spi- 
der has drawn out the Cobweb, the Male does the 
fame ; and after a Repetition of fuch mutual Ser- 
vices, they couple together Back to Back; this 
way of Copulation being moft couvenient for them, 
by reafon of the orbicular Form of their Bellies. 
But for my part I freely own, that Obfervation 
- has not yet inform'd me whether they couple thus 
backwards, or Face to Face. If we diflect a a- 
zantula with young, we find in it an Ovarzum come 
pos'd of little Bladders full of little Eggs, Thefe 
Eggs begin to be fecundated in the Beginning of 
Summer, at which time the Belly of the Tarantu- 
la fwells, as you fee in the third Figure, (for the 
fecond Figure reprefents a Male.) A few Days a£ 
ter the Impregnation, it brings forth or lays a 
Bladder full of little Eggs, fuch as you fee delinea- 
ted in Figure 4. 

This Bladder or Clufter of little Eggs is of a 
Bky-Colour, which diftinguifhes it from the Ova» 
rium of Shell-fifh, the Colour of which is yellow- 
ifh and fhining, The Tarantula having thus laid 
C Zi. the 
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: the Bladder, embraces it very clofe, as you {ee in 
Fig. 3. and continues Ío'to to for 12, 15; or 20 
Days ; after which it leaves it ih the Fields, where 
the further Operation of the Sun brings the Eggs 
to füch a State of Maturity, as is requifite for their 
breaking forth. It lays its Eggs after the fame 
manner with the other Spiders, and its Bag lies 
near the Fundament ; which Aldrovandus has like- 
wife obferv’d in his Book de Infeé. fol: 625. I ob- 
ferv'd (fays he) im the Belly of a Spider a great 
"Heap of Eggs, as {mall as Atoms, which were white, 
- and gave a Crack when I pre[Jed 'em with my Finger. 

A Tarantula is not impregnated till tis a Year 
‘or two old, at which time "tis reckon'd to be of a 
— Bignefs proper for Generation. In the time of Co- - 
pulation and Impregnation, the Male and Female : 
are very fond of one another, and thus they con-. 
tinue till the Female is juft ready to lay; upon: 
which the Male leaves her, notwithftanding that: 
Te lays feveral Bladders of Eggs all the Summer: 
ong. 

This Bladder of Eggs refembles, in Figure and! 
Magnitude, a Lupine; as you fee it reprefented, , 
Fig. 4. If youcut it up thro’ the Middle, you'll 
find within it a vaft Quantity of little Eggs,, 
fometimes Hundreds and above. See F7. 5.. 
Thefe little Eggs are rang'd in a regular Order, ; 
and mutually joind by thin flaggy Threads, ori 
rather by a peculiar Sort of Slime. One of the: 
Fees apart is as big asa Millet-Seed, and fome-- 
times as a White Poppy-Seed. ‘They are every’ 
way rocnd, and their outer Membrane is very thim 
and friable; in the Cavity of which are contained 
the firft Threads of the Spiders, which the furthers 
Influence of the Sun quickly brings to Light. 
From the firft laying of the Eggs to the perfect! 
Exclufion, there’s an Interval of feveral Days :. 
fometimes twenty, and fometimes thirty, in thee 
RA | parch’dé 
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parch’d Soil of Apulia, lefs or more, according as 


the Tarantula frequents the Plain, or the moun-- 


tainous Parts of the Country. — 
* Now, that Iam fpeaking of the Fggs of Infeds, 
“twill not be improper to put in a few Remarks of 


the Eggs of Oyfters, the Propagation of which is. 
fo little known among Philofophers. Laft May I 


made my Remarks on fome Oyfters brought alive 
from Naples to Rome; and in viewing with a Mi- 
croícope the Milk that floats in their Cavity, I 
found it to be nothing elfe but a Collection of ve- 
ry little Eggs, or of the minuteft Oyfters fwim- 
ming confufedly in a flimy or refinous Sort of 
Juice. . If you fpread this Milk upon a Glafs, and 


hold it before a ftrong Light, you'll obferve with 


a Microfcope a Sort of {winging Motion, and a 
wandring Progrefs of the Parts of the Milk, as if 
fuch Progrefhons- were the firft Rudiments of Mo- 
tion of the future Animal. Modefty will not fu 
fer me to take notice of the very lively Motions, 
that a famous Phyfician of Italy has obferved in 
the Seed of other Animals. TM es 

Milk new drawn from a She-Goat, aud fpread 
upon a Glafs, reprefents under a Microfcope an. in- 
finite Quantity of very minute Globules, or little 
Balls, that move nimbly to and again; nay, Ive 
obferv'd this nimble Motion in thefe Globules 
two or three Days after 'twas milk'd, provided the 
Milk was not turn'd or corrupted : And if you add 
a little Water to the Milk, you will find. the Mo- 
tion yet more manifeft. Thefe Remarks I made 
with a Microfcope of three Glafies, which was fo 
contriv'd, as to havethe thing to be view'd placd 
conveniently againft the Light, and confequently 
furvey'd with more Accuracy and Nicenefs, 

To return to the Milk of Oyfters: I fay, this 
Milk is nothing but a Collection of an infinite 


— Number of little Eggs or Oyfters, fwimming con- — 
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fufedly in a flimy or refinous Sort of Liquor. But. 
I cannot guefs at the Ufe of this whitifh and fli- 
my Glue interfpers'd among the Eggs, unlefs it be. 
that the Author of Nature defigned not only a 
quicker Maturation of the tender Brood of the 
Oyfters, by vertue of a gentle and balfamick 
Moifture, but likewife a firmer Adhefion of the 
fame to the Rocks, when put forth by the Mo- 
ther ; to the end that they might be able to with- 
ftand the Shocks of the Wind and the Sea, and at-., 


tain to a due Growth by vertue of the Firmnefs 
thus procur d, | ‘i 


C HÀ pio 
Of tbe Bitings of tbe Tarantula. 


‘HE Tarantula is not venomous in every 
| Country, nor in every Seafon of the Year, 
^. butonly in Apulia, and that in Summer, efpecial- 
"*lMy about the Dog-Days. The Sting of it is not of. 
fenfive in Winter; and, which is ftrange, the Ta- 
vantula’s that haunt the very Mountains that border 
upon Apulia, do no harm, let 'em bite when they 
will The nocive Sort are bred in the Fields of 
Apulia, and do harm chiefly in Summer, by reafon 
that their Poifon is then exalted by the fcorching 
Beams of the Sun, which makes "em fo mad and 
raging, that they aflault every one that comes near 
rem: Nay, they are not only offenfive to Men, 
but to other Animals. Which is likewife obferved 
by Alianus, lib. 1. cap. 5. where he informs us, 
that the Taraxtulas are pernicious to Harts, and 
that Ivy is their only Remedy ; infomuch that 
they die, if they do not eat of it in a very fhort 

| time 
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time after they are hurt. The Inhabitants of A4- 
julia are of Opinion, that their Wounds are moit 
‘pernicious in the Seafon of Coition ; that is, about 
the Beginning of Summer; upon the Plea that 
their Poifon is then exalted both by the venereal 
Rage and the Summer Sun, as 'tis commonly re- 
ported of other venomous Animals. But after all, 
their Stings are very venomous in the After-Part 
of the Summer, as well as at the Time of their 
venereal Pride. : 

In that Part of Apulia which goes by the Name 
of Bari, the Reapers are frequently bit by ‘em: 
For that Province being a very wide and pleafant 
Plain, covered with Wheat, with few or no Trees, 
is roafted and inflam'd, as 'twere, by the Beams of 
the Sun; the exceflive Heat of which infpires the 
Tarantula’s with a greater Rage, and makes 'em 
fet upon the Reapers and Travellers with greater 
Fury. Particularly the Reapers are very much 
expos'd to their Bites; for the Tarantula’s making 
their Progrefs either upon the Naftinefs of the Fur- 
rows, or upon the Stalks of the Wheat, faften rea- 
 dily upon their Hands or Feet ; and for that rea- 
fon they are wont to wear Boots to guard off the 
Injury. 

"Dis generally believ'd, that a Viper does not 
bite but when 'tis provok'd; and accordingly we 
fee fome Mountebanks handle 'em without recei- 
ving any Injury, becaufe they handle 'em dexte- 
roufly and without Violence. Upon this Affer- 
tion Mr, Charafs grounds his Opinion, That there 
is no Poifon hid in a Viper, but that all the Force 
of the Venom lies in the Spirits of the Viper, 
their being inflam’d and enrag’d by external V 1o- 
lence; infomuch that when the Spirits, thus in- 
flam'd and exalted to a virulent Temper, are 
mix'd with tbe Humours of Animals, they pre- 
 fently raife a fatal Storm of Symptoms, But the — 
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contrary being made out by the folid Experiments. 
of my learned Friend Mr. Rbedi;.I leave the 
Truth to be decided by impartial Judges. - 

|. Let better Heads judge, whether the fame Que- 
ftion will lie upon.the Venom of the Tarantula: 
This I know by. my own Eyes, that.a Taraxtula at- 
tacks Perfons afleep, as well as awake ; and with- 
out any Provocation, as well as when ’tis irritated ; 
and that in both Cafes its Bites are, venomous. 
When it bites, it throws ‘out a-{mall and fcarce 
perceivable Quantity. of. Liquor, but indeed I am 
yet to learn, whether that Liquor 1s the V enom, or 
the Vehicle of inflam’d and venomous. Spirits. 
?Tis likewife manifeft from the Experience of the 
Apulians, that not only their Bites, but even the 
Liquors.in which. they are füifi'd, are capable to 
produce pernicious Effe&ts. — And this.we find con- 
firmid by an Eye-Witnefs, namely, Epiphanius Fer- 
dinandus, cap. 2..ob[eru. 81. . Now this overthrowg 


‘the Opinion of the inflam'd Spirits, for all the 


Force of the Spirits.is funk in the Liquor ; and 
therefore we conclude, that the Venom of the Ta- 
gantula is lodg'd in a more folid Subject. —... 
The Bite of a Tarantula raifes a Senfe, notun- — 
Jike that of the Stinging of a Bee oran Ant. Af- - 


ter the Part is. bit, "tis circumfcrib'd with a: little 


Circle of a livid; yellow, black, or fome fuch 
Colour; a very. violent Pain enfies, and fome- 
times inftead-of the Pain there’sa Numbnefs, and 
divers fuch like Symptoms, according to the vari- 
ous’ Colour. and. Magnitude of the Tarantula, the 
various Exaltation.of. the ;V.enom, ‘the various 
Conftitution of thePatient, and fuch other things ; 
which cannot be fet ima clearer Light, than by 


giving fome Hiftories of Perfons bit by ‘em; 
whieh the Reader will meet with a little lower. 
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CHAP. VI 


A Defeription of the Difeafes and Symptoms: 
_ that enfue upon tbe Bite of the Tarantula, — 


(Dp  happinefs, but "tis yet unhappier when "tis 
teazd with Difeafes, and unhappieft of all when. 
plagud with Poifon. The Poifon of the Taran- 


HE Life. of Man is always à Scene of Un- 


tula affords us a deplorable Inftance of this Unhap- 


pinefs ; for fuch is the peculiar and uncommon Na- 
ture of this Venom, that when once it feizes the. 


Body, it either kills the Patient out of hand, if . 


Mufick and a feafonable U fe of Remedies does not. 
immediately take place; or, when theíe are em- 
ploy d, makes füch a deep Impreffion upon the 
Fluids of the Body, that it revives (as it were ) 
every Year, and particularly in the three Months 
of Summer ;-and unlefS this anniverfary Return 
be mitigated. for the time with Dancing and the 
other Antidotes, it keeps the Patient all that Year 
under an innumerable Train of grievous Difor- 
ders. - E Meus PO 
~ Commonly the Tarantula bites People when they 
are afleep, and not aware of "em ; but if the Per- 
fon thus bit is awake, he feels fuch a Pinch as if 
he were ftung by a Bee or an Ant. The Part af. 
fe&ed.is feiz'd fometimes with Pain, and fome- 
times with a great. Numbnefs : Immediately upon 
the Wound given, 'tis furrounded with a livid, 
black, or yellowifh Circle ; and foon after rifes in 
a painful Swelling, which upon recourfe to Mufick 


and the Ufe of Remedies, vanifhes along with the 
other Symptoms. : dt x 

"A few Hours after the Bite, the Patient ig feiz'd 
with a great Difficulty of Breathing, a heavy An- 
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guifh of Heart, and a prodigious Sadnefs; his 
Voice is forrowful and querulous, and his Eyes di- 
fturb'd ; and when he’s ask'd by the By-ftanders 
where his Pain lies, he either makes no Anfwer at 
all, or points with his Hand to the Region of the 
Heart, as if that were moft affected, 

. Thefe Symptoms are moft frequent upon the 
firft Invafion of the Hlnefs ; but they are not per- 
petual, neither are they common to all Patients ; 
nay, they are not produc’d by all Tarantula’s; for 
the Symptoms vary purfuant to the Variety of the 
Nature of the Taraxtula, the Conftitution of the 
Patient, and the greater or leffer Violence of the 
Summer Heat. Accordingly the Apulians obferve, 
that the Tarantule of the Northern Places of Apu- 
lia are worfe, and occafion more grievous Sym- 
ptoms; and withal, that thofe who are bit by 'em, 
are pleasd with feveral Colours, efpecially a red, 
green, blue, Cc, but not a black; infomuch, that 
if the Attendants have Cloaths on of a Colour 
that’s ungrateful to the Patient, they are obliged 
to retire out of their Sight ; for upon feeing the 
Colour they diflike, they are prefently feized with 
an Anguifh at Heart, and a Renewal of the Sym- 
ptoms. 

. The Symptoms vary in purfuance of the Va- 
riety of the larastulas. The whitifh Tarantula 
caufes a flight Pain, follow'd by an Itching, a 
pricking Pain in the Belly, and a Loofenefs. 
The {potted Tarantula caufeth a fharper Pain and 
Itching, and even Senfelefnefs, Heavinefs, Pain of 
the Head, Shivering of the whole Body, and the 
like. The blackifh Tarantula, befides all the fore- 
mentioned evil Effects, is attended with a Swelling 
and grievous Pain in the Part that is ftung, Cramps, 
Chillnefs, and a cold Sweat all over the Body; 
Speechlefuefs, an Inclination to vomit, pue 
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of the Yard, Swelling of the Belly, and others to | 


be fpoken of afterwards. 


Since of the numerous and almoft incredible 


Symptoms of Perfons ftung by the Tarantula, ma- 


ny feem to flow from a depraved Imagination, 


"twill be reafonable enough to aflert, That this 
Sort of Poifon, after the fharp Fit of the violent 
Symptoms, which appear for the firft Days, is 
over, ends at laft in a peculiar Kind of Melan- 
choly; which continually hangs upon the fick Per- 
fon, till by Dancing, or Singing, or Change of 
Air, thofe violent Impreffions are quite extirpated 
from the Blood and the Fluid of the Nerves; 
which very few have the Happinefs to meet with: 
for "tis certain, let a Perfon be once ftung, there's 
no Expectation of ever being perfectly cur d. | 
- This Affertion has for its Confirmation innume- 
rable Symptoms, which fmell ftrong of a Difor- 
der'd Fancy ; for many of thefe Períons are never 
well but among Graves, and in folitary Places ; 
and they'll lay themfelves along on a Bier, as if 
they were really dead ; they ll throw themfelves 
into a Pit, as if they were in Defpair. Maids and 
Women, otherwife chafte enough, without any 
Regard to Modefty, fall a fighing, howling, and 


into very indecent Motions, difcovering their Na- . 
kednefs : they love to be tofs'd to and again 1n the 


Air, and the like. There are fome that will row] 
themfelves in the Dirt like Swine, and are mighti- 
ly pleasd with the Exercife. Others again you 
cannot pleafe, unlefs they be foundly drubb'd om 
the Breech, Heels, Feet, Back, tc. And there 
are fome thát take a great Pleafure in running. 
There are alfo curious Obfervations made about 
Colours ; fome of which are very agreeable to 
thofe Perfons, as others are offenfive to em; and 
according to the different Degree of Depravation 
in the Fancy, fometimes they are refrefh d or 


V4 


offended | 
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offended with one Colour, fometimes with ano- 


CHAP. VIL 


A farther Explication of the other Symptoms, 
* and their Analogy with other Difeafes:— 


Enerally fpeaking, the Symptoms of Perfons 
e ftung with the Tarantula, upon the firft Ac- 
€eiion of the Poifon, are much like thofe ufually 
obferv'd in malignant Fevers, proceeding frcm 
Coagulation ; fuch as Pains at the Heart,’ a Diffi- 
culty of Breathing, a ftrange Irregularity and Dif- 
order in the Pulfe, a fudden and almoft fatal 
Failure of the animal and vital A&ions. Of all 
thefe things my honoured Father is an Eye-witnefs, 
who, not many Years ago, at Leccee in’ Apulia, 
where he 1s a Phyfician of eftablifhed Reputation, 
as every one knows, obferved that when three fick’ 
Perfons were brought hither from the Country fick 
ef this malignant Fever, and having many Sym- 
ptoms very like thofe that appear in Perfons bit by 
the Tarantula, their Parents were of Opinion that 
they were actually ftung; and therefore having 
fent for the Mufick ( tho’ my Father oppos’d it as 
much as he could, and affur’d them the Diftem- 
per was a malignant Fever, proceeding from the 
Coagulation of the Blood,) the poor Patients, at 


, the Inftance and Perfuafion of their Parents, fell, 


a dancing together. One of them very fairly 
dancd himfelf off the Stage, and the other two 
did not ftay long behind. Whence we collect, 
that this malignant Fever is very often miftaken 


by Phyfíicians As for the Poifon of the Taran- 


tula, 
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tula, i£ I am able to judge of any thing, I am apt to 
believe that this Poifon has its principal Seat in the 
Liquor of the Nerves, or the animal Spirits: For 
continual Pains of the Head, Faintings, Aching of 
‘the Bones, Unablenefs to move, Pains of the Sto- 
mach, Sicknefs at the Heart, and fuch like Sym- 
ptoms, abundantly difcover the diftemperd State 
of the Spirits: But yet I would not exclude an an- 
tecedent virulent Difpofition of the Blood it felf, 

The principal Parts that feem to fuffer moft by 
this Poifon, are the Stomach and Heart, (if by 
the Heart we may underftand the Mafs of Blood 
. that circulates through it ; for I have no mind to 
contend about the Term) for they are feldom 
free from Diforders of the Stomach, Qualms, 
-Thirft, Want of Appetite, Anguifh at Heart, Con- 
-vulfions, Heavinefs, Preffure in the Breaft ; whence 
they are always moaning, fighing, pale and filent. 
And it’s worth the while to remark, that many 
of our Country-Women: in the Green-fickne/s have 
had almoft the fame Symptoms with thofe that | 
appear in Perfons poifond by the Tarantula ; and 
becaufe they have been fuppos’d to be really in- 
fected, they have taken up a Cuftom of dancing | 
every Year, and by this means have had the good 
Luck to rid themfelves altogether of that Diftem- 
per, and the frequent Fits of the Mother. In re- 
‘gard this Exercife has remov'd thefe and feveral 
fach Diftempers through Sweating, we may hence 
draw a practical Aphorifm, that fuch Diftempers 
of Women will never be more reafonably cured, 
than by ftrengthning Medicaments that may exalt 
the wafted and languid Mafs of Blood, and not by 
Purgatives, Saccharates, and the like; which do 
but weaken it the more. Amongft the principal 
Corroboratives, which ferve to repair the waited 
Mafs of Blood in Chronical Difeafes, I mightily 
‘efteem riding out every Day in the Country Air, 
" d. efpeci- 
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efpecially in the Morning, by which I have per- 
fectly cured fome that were almoft incurable. 
Thete things I have taken notice of by the by, 
concerning Dancing and Riding, to make it evi- 
dent, how much Exercife ferves to ftrengthen and 
refrefh the fprightlefs Mafs of Blood “in Chronical 
Cafes, when all other Kinds of Remédies are to 
no purpofe, efpecially if the Diftemper has its 
Rife from any Trouble in the Mind; But Riding 
3s preferable to all the reft ; for the whole Force of - 
that jogging Motion terminates downward in the 
Bottom of the Belly, where a Fermentation is 
raisd, by which the ftagnating Matter. recovers 
its loft Circulation. 

Here it muft not be conceal'd, that tho' in our 
Country there is really fuch a Thing as the Poifon 
of the Tarantula, and Perfons infected with it ; yet 
Women, that make up a great Part of that Num- 
ber, very frequently counterfeit it under the 
Mask of its ufual Symptoms; for, whether they be 
under the Power of Love, or have loft their For. 
tunes, or meet with any of thofe Evils that are 
peculiar to Women, they never leave poring upon 
the mournful Obje&, till they run into Defpair, or 
downright Melancholy, or at leaft are upon the 
Borders of it; And then they are alfo under a 
Difadvantage of living a folitary Sort of Life, 
like that of Nuns, deny'd the Benefit of free Con- 
verfe with Men, though never fo fair and honeft, 
Befides all this, the Climate is fultry, their Con. 
flitution is of the fame Nature, their Food hot 
and very nourifhing, and their Life eafy. Partly 
from the former, and partly from the latter of 
thefe Caufes, "tis no rare thing with them to turn 
mopifh and melancholy ; No wonder then, if the 
be mightily delighted with Variety of Mufick and 
Dancing; whence they feign themfelves to be 
fiung by the Tarantula, on purpofe to enjoy the 

: agree 
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agreeable Diverfion of Mufick, which is only al- 
low'd to fuch Perfons; and then the Sham paffes 
the better, for that the Pretext is accompany'd 
"with a real Palenefs of Face, Sadnefs, Difficulty 
of Breathing, Sorrow of Heart, a depraved Ima. 
gination, and the other Symptoms of the pretend- 
ed, rather than true Poifon of the Tarantula. In 
fine, the mufical Entertainment of this Country 
is fo very agreeable to the Women, that "tis a Pro- 
verb with us, I? Carnevaletto delle Donne. But tho? 
Women counterfeit this Diftemper fometimes, we 
muft not therefore imagine, that all others do the 
fame : for there are fome Perfons, otherwife both 
Learned and Religious, who not being fatisfied of 
this upon the Credit of Perfons that were ftung, 
have made the Experiment upon themfelves ; and 
coming into Apulia, have been brought into füch 
imminent Danger by being ftung themfelves, that 
they have confeffed, unlefs the Mufick had been 


ready at hand, their Lives would have gone fort. — 


"The fame is afferted by our Epiphanius in the fore- 
cited place. 
The venomous Tarantula, as we faid before, is 
found no where but in Apulia, and there efpecially 
in the plain Fields ; for fiich as are found in the 
neighbouring Mountains, are either without Ve- 
nom, or if they have any, it is not fo pernicious: 
And if one of the Tarantila’s, which frequent the 
plain Fields, be removed into other Countries, as 
to Naples or to Rome, a Perfon may be ftung by it 
without receiving any hurt at all; at leaft the evil 
Effects are few and inconfiderable, as will be fhewn 
in the following Relations. Some there are who 
affirm, That fuch as are poifon'd by the Tarantulz, 
Jabour under the evil Eflect of the Venom fo long 
as the Spider lives: But this is an idle Story, and 


contradicts the infallible Experience of the People - 


of 
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of our Country, fo that I need not fpend time to 
; refute it. (ia. 


Not only the Tarantula, but alfo the Scorpions of 


~ Apulia are venomous 5 for the Sting of the latter 
is obferv'd to produce almoft the fame Symptoms 


as the Poifon of the former: Thofe that are ftung 


by them delighting. themfelves in Mufick and 


Dancing, are cured by the very fame Means only, 


. as I fhall fhew afterwards. For this reafon many 
-of the old Greeks, and our Countrymen too have 
been of Opinion, that all thofe Symptoms which 
‘are commonly afcribed to the Tarantula, do prin- 
cipally proceed. from, the Sting, of Scorpions 5 but 
- as this is alfo againft the ftanding Experience of our 


Country, I fall therefore now lay down this for a 
certain Truth, That.the Tarantula and Scorpion of 
Apulia are both of "em molt venomous, and pro- 
duce almoft the fame Symptoms, and are cured by 
the fame Means, that is, by Mufick and Dancing, 
and the like. The Scorpions however are not fo 
virulent as thofe of Africa, but more.than they are 
in any other Part of Italy. 

There are {ome that die in a very few Days al: 


-ter'they are flung by the Tarantula, the ufual Re- 


medies being of no Advantage to them at all: 
Others again are recovered from imminent 
Death by the faid Means. But the Seeds of the 
Poifons give the Humours of the Body fo deep a 
Tin@ture ( which is not ufual in other Poifons) 
that there is fcarce any Pofhbility of utterly ex- 
tirpating them, fo that they feldom fail of ac- 
companying the Patient to the very Grave ; and 
as I always faid, where-ever this Poifon enters, it 


makes an indelible Impretiion, 


‘It is a Piece of Curiofity to fearch into the Pe- 


piod and Revival of Poifons. The Poifon of a 


Dog has been fometimes obferv'd to cleave to tbe 
Mafs of Blood for thirty Years, and having its 
Riated | 
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ftated Seafons of recovering its Vigor, has conti- 
nued to the very Death of the Perfon infetted, 
Upon this Subject, it will be worth while to read 
Aildanus's Hiftory, Cewt. 1. Ob. 86. concerning a 
Matron, who being bit by a mad Dog, found the 
Poifon renew'd its Vigor every feven Years, for 
almoft thirty Years together, till at length fhe died, 
"Iis commonly believed, that if the Poifon of a 
Dog keeps undifcovered for 40 Days together, it 
_ will never appear any more ; but this appears to 
be falfe from the forementioned Hiftory ; and I - 
my felf did fee at Rome this very Year 1695. an 
"AO UEcat, who being bit by a Dog in the Month 
of Fune this fame Year, when he was at Urbino, 
the Place of his Nativity, and having afterwards 
come to Rome, was on a fudden taken with the Di- 
ftemper that's ufual in füch Cafes, and in two 
Days after dy'd about the Middle of O&ober laft 
paft. The fame thing has been obferv'd in a young 
Phyfician by the Celebrated Luccas Tozzius, who 
3s at prefent Phyfician to the Pope, as he was late- 
ly pleated very freely to tell me. —Fracaflorius, - 
lib. 2. de morb. contag. fays, I my felf have {een a’ 
Boy, who eight Months after he was bit by a Dog, 
difcovered the Contagion, of which he prefently 
dy'd.. The Imprethons of the venereal Diftempér 
{tick to the Blood for. 30 Years together and bet- 
ter, without any Trouble or Injury to the Patient’s 
Health ; but then there is as vigorous a Return of 
the Symptoms, as if it were upon the firít Onfet. 
The Poifon of the Tarantula renews it felf infalli- 
bly every Year, efpecialy about the fame time 
when the Patient receiv d it. v 
When the Heat of the Sun begins to be violent 
and fcorching, which happens about the Beginning 
of Fuly and Augu/t, füch. as are infected with the 
Poifon of the Tarantula, fenfibly perceive it re- . 
newing it felf by Ns. and difcovering it es | 
; / | bas 
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by want of Appetite, Sicknefs at Heart, Heavi- 
nefs of the Head, Thirft, Pain in the bones as if 
they were broken, and fuch like, which fometimes 


come gradually, and fometimes all on a fudden, 


_ little, and to be prepared for the Dance ; moving. 


cafting the Patient into a violent Fit. If the Pa- 
tents are aware of the gradual Advancement of 
the Symptoms, they prefently have recourfe to 
the Mufical Entertainment, to prevent their being 


faken with a fudden Fit: But if it comes upon 
‘them unawares, without the previous Symptoms,~ 


then, like Perfons ftruck with Thunder, they fall 
down upon the Ground half dead, the Hands, Face, 
and other rémote Parts of the Body turning black, 
the Breath almoft quite ftopp'd ; and in this Con- 
dition they lie till the Muficians come, by whole 
wonted Tunes they begin to recover by little and 


firft their Limbs, and then the whole Body, 
If the Patient happens to lofé the Seafon of 
Dancing, then will he be under very grievous 


.. Symptoms all that Year; fuch as a Jaundice Co- 


lour in his Skin, Sicknefs at Heart, Want of Ap- 
petite, a flight Fever, and the reft of them, which 
we have already mention'd over and over. © Fur- 
ther, if he eats any Weather-Mutton, Cucumbers, 


or Citruls, he is prefently feiz'd with a grievous | 


Pain at the Stomach : But then if he makes ufe 
every Year of the Seafon for Dancing, and by 


Sweating and the Sound of the Mufick throw out — 


the Séeds of the Poifon, he holds very well all 


that Year, and is not liable to any of the fore- 


mentiond Symptoms, 
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| mint VI : 
Of tbe Cure of tbe Sting of tbe Tarantula, 
|. . and of the evil Effedis it producetb. 


ET em happens to be infected, with any fort 
| '" of Poifon, 1s thereby brought into great 
Danger ; and much more they that are flung by 
the Tayantula or Scorpion of Apulia, many of whoin 
. die quickly in the {pace of an Hour, the ufual Re- 
medies being of no Advantage. - ufo 

The Effects of Poifon are generally reduced by 
Phyficiaus to two Kinds, viz; Coagulation, and 
:Diffolution of the Mafs of Blood. Any one may 
infer from the Symptoms that have been fo often 
‘repeated, that the Poifon of the Tarantula has a 
"l'endency in it to curdle or thicken the Blood, and 
ithere needs no farther Evidence of that, than the 
fudden Oppreilion of the Pulfe, Anguiih at Heart, 
great Difhculty of Breathing, Blacknefs of the 
Face and other extreme Parts, Chilnefs and a Shi. 
vering all over the Body, deep Sleep, and fuch 
like ; which indeed are various according to the 
Nature of the Tarantula, or Conftitution of the 
Patient, and fome antecedent Indifpofition of the 
Body, as the Summer is more or leís hot, and the 
like. When any one is bit by the Tavantula or 
Scorpion of Apulia, the Cure is REDE by dif- 
folving and attenuating the poifon'd Humours of 
the Body, by 4lexipbarmichs, Theriacks, Bezoar- 
dicks, and other. Remedies, differing but little 
from thofe that Phyficians commonly ule in the 
Cafe of Perfons ftung by Vipers. With us they 
fcarify the Place that is bit with a Lancet, and 
fometimes is fo.void of Senfe, that the Patient 
feels no Pain while the Incifion is a making. 
E : d 2 |... When 
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/ When this is done, they apply a Cupping-Glafsto . 
extract the Venom; then they chafe the Part with — 
Treacle and bruis'd Garlick, and fometimes with ^ 

Mithridate, or Confection of Orvietan, till the 
Po‘ fon is in fome meafure weakned. 

For my part (if ever I may have my own Will 
in this Matter) I fhould forthwith fear the Place 
that’s bit, with a red-hot Iron: For as Fire isa 
moft eager Stimulative, it ferves to fhog the Fibres 
of the Part affected, and fücceffively the whole 
Frame of Fibres in a human Body; or to give 
them a quick, continued, and vehement Motion; - 
by which means the adjacent Humours are locfen'd 
and mov'd to and again, attenuated, and fcarce 
ever füfferd to be fix’d by the coagulating Ve- 
nom; efpecially in the Part affected, where the 
Fire is more pungent, and the Humours more in- 
clin'd to curdle. But becaufe I never yet made 
Trial of thofe happy Effects of Fire, nor receiv'd. 
their Confirmation from other Authors, I fhall. 
wave for the prefent any farther Encomiums upon. 
them; however, “twill not be amifs to take no- 
tice of the Effects of Fire in other Difeafes. 1 
have often obferv'd, that fearing with a hot Iron 
in the Beginning of Gangrenes or foul Ulcers, has — 
had very ill Efiects; for the Scar that the unfea- | 
forable Searing produc’d; quite ftopp'd and fhutup — 
the Fibres and Veflels that lay open before: S0 — 
that the neceflary Evacuation of the Corrofive and 
Gangrenous Humour being thereby hindred, no 
wonder that the noxious Humour of the Ulcer, 
retiring farther inwards, according to the Differ 
rence'of the Parts in which *twas lodg’d, produced | 
various and dreadful Symptoms; nay, more than 
this, the feared Part has been quite dry'd up and 
grown black ; and after a Number of Evils, in the 
Compafs of a very few Days, has terminated d 
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the Death of the Patient : AsI have feveral times 
obferv'd at Padua, and other Hofpitals of [taly. 
When therefore füch Ulcers are to be cured, 
which may be füfpected of Malignity, and have a 
“very corrofive Humour in them, Recourfe muft not 
prefently be had to hot Irons and Caufticks ; but 
let Care be taken, in the firít: place, to foment 
them with Balfamick Decoctions, Vulneraries, and 
the like ; by which the corrofive Humour is drawn 


outwards, the feeble and wafted Fibres are reftor'd, | 


and the Humours circulating through the Place af- 
fected, receive a Balfamick Sweetnefs and Strength. 
And here Lam free to fay, That if laying afide 
Ointments and the oily Remedies of ordinary 


Phyficians, thofe vulnerary and Balfamick De- 


coctions are us'd inwardly and outwardly, and the 
malignant and gangrenous Ulcers be at the firft 
manag'd in this Method patiently and affiduoufly, 
they will not only be cur'd in a little time, but 


will fcarce ever corrupt again, or grow incurable. - 


But if thefe Remedies are of no Service, and the 


Ulcer is obferv'd to grow contagious and feeding ; 


in thefe two Cafes, only recourfe muft be had to 
Burning and Caufticks, and at length to the cutting 
off of the Member, if there be great Fear of a 
Gangrene. After the Ulcer is feared, Care mult 
be taken that the Scar falls cff as foon as poffible ; 
left the Mouths of the Veffels being thereby fhut, 
fhould hinder the Eruption of the malignant Hu- 
mour, as I obferv'd but now. , Befmear the Part 
with the Juice of Parfly, and "twill foon throw 
off the Scar.’ If upon the Place that 1s fear'd be 
blown the Flower of Wheat-Meal, reduc'd to as 
fine an Alochol as poffible, and thereupon be ap- 
ply'd a Pledget moiftned in black Wine, and left 
upon the Ulcer for the Space of one Day, alter 
which ’tis to be fomented with Linfeed-Oil, then 
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alfo the Efcar will fall off. Ihave feen at Padua, — 
when the Cure was peform'd by.D. Marchetti. I 
But to return into our way from this Diverfion : | 
After the Phyficians, of our Country have thus | 
Ícarify'd the Part bit by the Tarantula, and ply’d © 
At with Alexipharmacks, then they have recourfe to © 
inward Remedies ; among{t which, the Principal 3 
are the Spirit of Wine, diftill'd with Rofemary or 7 
Hiurgayy-Water.; or, rather, the very Effence of 7 
Rofemary difilld by it felf;, and taken with 3 
- Treacle-Water,. or. the. Water of Citron Rind, or | 
Hyllop, Parfly, wild Thyme, &c. There may | 
therefore. prefently be.given the faid Spirit of © 
Wine tinctured with Rofemary, from one Ounce © 
to two; with Thyme-Water, or with the Decoction 3 
of prefervative Herbs; and the Patient muít be | 
well cover'd in a Bed to bring him to a Sweat: - 
and that he may. more eafily fall into it, a linen | 
Cloth, moiftned with the Spirit of Wine, and (af — 
ter it has been flightly warm'd) wrapp'd about his — 
naked Body, is commended as very ufeful. Epi- — 
phaxius Ferdinandus, an his Obfervations, propofes | 
the following. Electuary, which he calls an Anti- 4 
phalargium, as very ufeful, and what he has made ~ 
Trial of, vix. Take of Myrtle-Berries, aud Tamarisk 
Wood, of each an Ounce ; Seeds of Parfuips, black © 
Coriandar, Chaff-Iree, Carrots, Ame, Cummin and | 
Origanum, of each a Dram y Seal'd-Eartb, and Ori- — 
ental Bole-Armomack, of each two Drams; with Sy- — 
rup of the whole Citron, make an Ele@uary ; of which | 
take two Drams every Day in the Morning, drinking 
above it the Decottion of Alexipharmacal Herbs and 
Roots. But in earneft, thefe or any other Reme- 
dies that can be propos'd are to little or no purpofe, 
unlefs the Mufick be prefently us'd, as is well 
known by the conftant and infallible Experience of 
thofe Parts of the Country. ‘Chis muft be own'd 
to be the principal Antidote againft the Poifon of ^ 
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the Tarantula; and when once that is heard, the 

Patients, tho’ they lav béfore as if they had been 

taken with an Apoplexy, begin by degrees to 

move firft their Hands and Feet, and afterwards 

the other Parts of the Body, till at laft they falla 

howling, fighing, uttering obfcene Expreffions, and 

dance for three Days together. But of thefe 

fingly. | | 


| CH AP. au 
Dancing and Mufick are the principal Antidote 
| for this Poifon; where, by tbe way, a De- 
— feription is given of the Manner of Dancing, 
foufual in Apulia. dd o oT C 


YO Ecaufe thofe that are ftung by the Tarantula 
B) die in a little time, without the prefent Af- 
fiftance of Mufick, all other Remedies giving no 
Relief; it will not be amifs to give fome Account 
of the Manner of Dancing that is fo ufual with 
us. 
When any are flung, fhortly after it they fall 
down upon the Ground half dead, their Strength 
and Senfes going quite from them. Sometimes 
they breathe with a great deal of Difficulty, and 
fometimes they figh piteoufly; but frequently they 
lie without any manner of Motion, as if they were 
quite dead. Upon the firft Sounding of the Mu- 
fick, the foremention'd Symptoms begin flowly to 
abate, the Patient begins to move his Fingers, 
Hands, Feet, and fucceffively all the Parts of the : 
Body ; and as the Mufick increafes, their Motion 
is accelerated; and if he was lying upon the 
j L4 ' Ground, 
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Ground, up he gets, (as in a Fury) falls a Dancing,. 
Sighing, and into a thoufand mimick Geftures. 
Thefe firft and violent Motions continue for feve- 


ral Hours, commonly for two or three ; after a 
little Breathing in a Bed, where he is laid to carry 


off the Sweat, and that he may pick up a little 


Strength, to work he goes again, with as much 
Eagernefs as he did before, and every Day fpends 
almoft twelve Hours by the Clock in repeated Dan- 
cing ; and, which is truly wonderful, fo far is he 
from being wearied or fpent by this vehement 
Exercife, that (as they fay) it makes him more 


Sprightly and ftrong. 


They frequently begin to dance about Sun-Ri- 
fing, and fome continue in it without Intermiffion 
till towards Eleven in the Forenoon. There are, 
however, fome Stops made ; not from any Weari- 
nefs, but becaufe they obferve the mufical Inftru- 


ments to be out of Tune; upon the Difcovery of 


which, one would not believe what vehement 
Sighings and Anguish at Heart they are feiz’d with; 
and in this Cafe they continue, till the Inftrument 


. is got into Tune again, and the Dance renew'd ; 


and ‘tis ftrange, that poor Country Girls and Boys, 
that, perhaps im all their Lives never fo much as 
fet their Eyes upon any of the better Sort cf mufi- 
cal Inftruments, .fhould upon this Occafion be- 
come {o able Judges of the Tunablenefs or Un: 

tunablenefs of. "em, . T 
. About, Noon the Exercife ceafes, and they are 
cover'd up in.a Bed to. force cut the Sweat : When 
this 1$ done, and the Sweat. wiped off, they are re- 
frefh'd with Broth, or fome fuch light Foed ; for 
their extraordinary want cf Appetite will not-al- 
low them to feed higher, - About one a-Clock a£- 
ter Noon, or two at fartheft, they renew the Exer- 
cife as before, and continue it in the manner above- 
mentiond till the Evening ; then to Bed they go 
c) again 
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again for another Sweat : When that’s over, and 


they have gota little Refrefhment, they lay them- 

felves to fleep. This way of Dancing cominonly 

holds four Days; it feldom reaches to the i.xth. 
The Space of time for Dancing is not generally 


certain’; for there are many that continue it till 


they find themfelves freed of all the Symptoms, 
which very frequently happens after the third or 
fourth Day ; for then the Mafs of Blood being 
clear'd from the virulent Parts by repeated Sweats, 


the Patient enjoys the Benefit of Health as before, 


and all that Year is free from the ill Sympto ns of 


that Diftemper. But tho’ the venomous Seeds of. 


the Difeafe are remov'd from the Blood by Sweats, 
which: this Exercife procures, it does not therefore 
follow, that thofe which are produced by the com- 
mon Diaphoreticks will have the fame Effect : For 
when feveral of our Phyficians have fet afide the 
Dancing, and brought the Patient to a Sweat by 
Diaphoretick Waters and Confeftions, {ome Days 


before it was fupposd the Fit woud come upon | 
him, it has come neverthelefs, and that with | 


greater Eagernefs ; fo that they have been forc'd 


to repair to the Dance, and by frequent Sweats 


this procur'd way to turn off the Fit. 

About the fame time of the Year that the Pa- 
tient was flung, the grievous Symptoms of this 
Diftemper make their Return ; fo that if any are 


not quick enough to get before-hand with the Di- 


femper, by having recourfe to the Dances. the Fit 
comes upon them unawares ; and where.ever it 
finds them, down they fall, as if feized with an 
Apoplexy, and. become fpeechlefs the Face and 


Extremities of the Body turning black, &c. Up- 


on the Notice of this, their Relations prefently 


fend for the Mufick ; upon the hearing of which, 


they begin by little and little to come to them- 
felves ; and moying themlelves, as was {aid before, 
, get 


get up and falla dancing: And, as I alfo took no: 
tice already, if the Seafon for Dancing is flipp’d, 
and the Advantage of Sweating procur’d by that 
Means loft, the Patient muft expect to be feverely 


afflicted all that Year, by want of Appetite, a. 


* Jaundice Colour in his Skin, Wearinefs all over 
the Body, and the other fore-mention'd Evils; 
which grow yet worfe and worfe, if he neglects 


the following Years alfo to dance ; till at- length | 
he falls into an ill Habit of Body,’ Dropfy, and 


other incurable Difeafes, 


I will here fubjoin fomie Curiofities obferv'd im 


thofe Perfons in the Time of Dancing, In this : 


vigorous Fxercife they generally figh, make heavy 
Complaints, and (like Perfons in Drink ) almoft 
quite lofe the right Ufe of their Underftanding 
and Senfes. Their Parents, and other By-ftanders, 
receive the fame Treatment from them ; and they 
Ícarce remember any thing that’s paft. Yet there 


are fome of them that, during the Exercife of 


Dancing, are mightily pleas’d with the green 
Boughs of Vines or Reeds, and wave them about 
in their Hands in the Air, or dip them in the Wa: 
ter, or bind them about their Face and Neck, and 
even plunge their Hands and Faces into the Water. 
There are others of them that love to be handling 
red Cloaths, amd naked Swords. Hereupon the 
common People have taken up a prevalent Opini- 
on, That fuch cf "em as love to dance with green 
V ine-Branches in their Hands, have been ftung by 
the Tarantula’; and that, on the other hand, fuch as 
love red Cloaths and the naked Sword, have been 
ftung by the Scorpion ; the Truth of which I leave 
undetermin'd. Others again, when there isa little 
Yntermifhon of the Dancing, fall a digging of 
Holes 1n the Ground, which they fill with Water, 
and then take a ftrange Satisfa@tion in rollin 
themfelves in them like Swine, Laftly; m 
dlc 0 MENU es they 
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they begin to dance, fometimes they call for - 
- Swords, and there they act the Fencer, flourifhing. 


as they dance ; fometimes théy are for a Looking- 
glafs, but then the Sight of themfelves fetches up 
many a deep Sigh. . Sometimes their Fancy leads 
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them to rich Cleaths, curious V eíts and Necklaces, - 


and fuch like Ornaments ; and then they are high- 
ly ccurteous to the By-ftanders that will gratify 
them with any of thefe things; they lay them 
very orderly about the Place where the Exercife is 
perfornf'd, and in Dancing pleafe themfelves with 
one or other of them by turns, as their troubled 
Imagination directs them. . They are moft de- 
lighted with Cloaths of a gay Colour, for the moft 
part red, green, and yellow. On the other hand, 
. they cannot endure black, the very Sight of it fets 
them a fighing ; and if any of thofe that ftand 
‘about them are clad in that Colour, they are ready 
to beat them, and bid them be gone. 


CHAP. X 


Some other Things belonging to this Exercife 


are briefly confider d. 


S the Tarantula’s are of different Sizes, Co- 
A lours and Virulency ; fo the Perfons ftung 
by them are delighted and moved to dance by dif- 
ferent Kinds of Sounds, according to the Difference 
of the Tarantula that infe&ted them. Nay, every 
Patient has not only his particular Tune, but alfo 

- his particular Inftrument : Some a Paftoral Pipe, 
others a little Drum, Cittern, Harp, Timbrel, 


Violins, and Pipes of feveral Sorts. Here ‘tis re-" 


qmarkable, that lometimes the Muficians will tune 


three 
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three or four different Sorts of Sounds, without 
having the leaft Effect upon the Patient. But ' 


when they fall into a Tune that’s accommodated 


to the Poifon, they prefently receive the Benefit of | 


it. However, this muft be taken for a Truth, That 
how much foever they vary in their particular 
dunes, yet they all agree in this, To have the 
Notes run over with the greateft Quicknefs imagi- 
nable (which Quicknefs of Sound is commonly 
call'd Tarantula.) And therefore the Players, that 


_ have not their Leffon to learn in thefe Matters, ea- 


- 


fily difcover the Cheat of the Women : for if they 
find that they prefently take any Motions, and 
jog on indifferently, without any regard to the 
Swiftnefs, Slownefs, or other Difference of Sounds, 
they give to underftand, that the honeft Woman 
is but in jeft ; and afterwards Experience puts the 


Matter-out of doubt. 


This is what I had fhortly to remark concerning 
the way of Dancing, and the Effects of it. It re- 
mains now to examine, Whether Mufick has fo 
much Influence upon the Tarantula it felf, as to put 
it upon dancing, and whether other Animals that 
are {tung by it neceffarily dance. 

That the Tarantula it felf does dance at the 
Sound of Mufick, is what fome have believed ; as 
Kircherus Mund. Magnet. lib. 13. part. 8. and other 
Authors, who have judged upon the Credit of 
ethers, rather than from what they themfelves 
have feen. But from what has been already faid 
we muft know, that the Tarantula is a Sort of Spi- 
der, or an Eight-ey’d Phalangium; the Subftance 
of which is almoft all brittle, membraneous, and 
moft fubtile, filled with a peculiar Sort of nutri- 
tious Lympha (for I feldom or never obferv'd any 
Appearance of Blood in it) fo that it is no wonder 
if the flighteft Motion from within caufes involun- 
tary Throws, | 
» But 
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Infect to be inclin'd to Leaping, and other vehe- 
ment Motions, and it has fcarce ever been obferv'd 
to reft; and farther, the extraordinary Heat of the 


summer adds to this; and by exalting and attenu- 


ating its Humours, heightens the Motion. I have 


feen the Leg of the Tarastula pull'd off, dance for 


" almoft two Hours together. ‘There is yet a third 
Caufe, and that is the undulatory or wavering Mo- 
tion of the Air, which being ftrnck pretty fharply 


by the Mufical Inftruments, and terminating upon. 


the membraneous Body of the Infect, makes it not 
.at all ftrange, if it feem to move at the Sound of 
the Mufick, altho’ that Dancing proceed from thefe 
external Motions, rather than any Pleafure or na- 
tural Inftin& inclining it to move fo upon that Oc- 
:cafion ; all which will be more evident to any that 
fhall read a Treatife of the Force of Percutfion, 
publifh’d not many Years ago by the celebrated 
Borelli (a great Ornament to the Academies of 
Naples and Rome) wherein many Secrets of the 
Power of Impuife are examin'd. But tho’ this ig 
my own Mind in the Cafe, yet I don’t obftinately 


deny its dancing from a naturat Inftinct alfo, efpe- 


cially as we have the Word ot the forecited Épi- 
phamus for it, and of feveral other Eye-witneffes ; 
only I think the Matter needs a little further 
Proof. | 3 | | 

We are now to enquire, Whether the other Ani- 


mals, being ftung by this Infect, are inclin'd to 
dance as well as Man. With us the Affirmative 


is generally held, and I have often heard it from 


Eye-witnelfes. —Sewwertus alo, lib. 1. cap.7. from, 
Eypipbaxius his Obfervations tells us, that a Wafp. 


being ftung by the Tarantula, fell a dancing toge-. 


ther with it at the Sound of Mufick ; and that a. 
Cock happening to be in the way, was by the fame 


Means brought in for Company. Whether other 


Animals 


i 
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. Animalsthatare ftungby the'Tarastula, are put upon 
that dancing Motion from the fame-Caufes, which 
' we have obferv'd but now to have that Effect upon 
the Tayantula it felf, is what I queftion very much ; 
yet I confefs, that as thofe that are bit by a mad — 
Dog will howl, and in other refpects a& like 
Dogs, which proceeds perhaps from the Impreffions. 
of certain Ideas of the mad Dog upon the Poifon, 
and conveyed along with it; fo if the Inftinct and 
Inclinations of that little Creature are latent in its 
molt active Poifon, and be thereby communicated 
to other Animals, it is no great wonder if they 
exert their whole Power in them, and that ina 
way very agreeable to the Nature of the Infect. 

About Ten Years ago, when I was practifing at 
Naples in that fam'd Emporium both of Learned 
Men and Sciences, a Friend of mine was at the 
Pains to bring thither fome of thefe Infeéts alive 
from Apulia, about the Month of Angu/f.. One of 
them we firft irritated by firiking it flightly, and 
then fet before it the Head of a live Coney, the 
upper Lip of which in a little time it ftung in 
two places. ‘Two Hoursafter this, the Lips fwell’d 
remarkably, and grew black; and the Coney it 
felt being taken with a ftrange Difficulty of 
breathing, the Hair at the fame time ftanding 
{traight all the Body over, fell down to the Ground. 
"Till the fourth Day, it took neither Meat nor 
Drink; but lying fenflefs, and being much oppref- 
fed by the foremention'd Symptoms, the fifth Day 
about Noon it dy'd. , 

Before its Death, the Head, Lips and Tongue 
were gricvoufly fwelld ; ay, and the Abdomen 
too; and tho' the Mufician came and us'd great 
Variéty of Tunes, yet it had no Effe& upon the 
Coney, which ftill lay quiet, and without Motion. 
It is therefore probable, that that Poifon does not . 
produce the ftrange Effects of Dancing any where 
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but in Apulia, where by the fcorching Heat of the - 
Sun it is exalted to its due Height, and not in 
other Parts that he perhaps under a colder Climate. 
I purpofed, upon my Return to Lecce, to make 
fome Experiments in Animals by the Sting of the 
Tarantula ; but as I had fcarce got home before I 
was to travel into foreign Countries, I cou'd do no- 
thing at all in that Matter. a 
. When the Body of the Coney was open'd, we 
found the Veins and Arteries of the Brain fwell'd 
up, and the Brain it felf a little inflam’d and fet 
about’ with blackifh Spots. here and there. The 
Lungs and other Entrails were diftended with clot- 
ted and black Blood. In the Ventricles of the 
Heart were obferv'd greater Clotts of Blood, and 
final Branches of a Polypous Concretion; there 

; was abundance of Serum lying about the outward 
Parts of the Brain: The other Parts were all found — i 
and untainted. ^ $5 | | 
. There is nothing more frequent in the opening 

of Bodies, than to meet with extravafated Serum 
in the Parts and Cavities of it. But I have ob- 
ferv'd it efpecially in the Bodies of fuch as have 

dy'd through a general Coagulation of the Blood, 

or rather a particular one, there being an Obftru- 

ction in fome of the Bowels.' By general, I mean 
that which is in malignant Fevers proceeding from 
Coagulation ; by particular, that 1n the Apoplexy, 
feveral Difeafes of the Lungs, Obftructions of the 
Entrails, and hard Swellings Whence we very 

often find in Perfons that die of au Apoplexy, a- 
bundance of Serum fwimming both without and 
within the Brain. In füch as die of diftemper'd 
Lungs, it is found in the Cavities of the Breaft, 
and fo on : And this diflodging of the Serum is ra- 

ther to be reckoned amongít the Effects than Cau- 

'fes of the principal Difeafe, in as much asit difco- .— 

- vers it felf but a few Days or Months E. 
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Death. Which I have principally obferv'd in 
fuch as die of a Polypus in the Heart, who a little 
before Death begin to be afflicted with an edema- 
tous Swelling of the Feet, then turn he&ical, and 


at laft fall into a Dropfy. To this agrees what I 


have obferv'd concerning the Afthma, and other 
pectoral Difeafes, in which there is fome Obftru- 


ction in the right Auricle, or right Ventricle of 


the Heart ; as a Dilatation, Aneurifm, Polypus, 
Ojfification, and the like, which hinder the Blood 
from difcharging 1t felf out of the right V entricle 
of the Heart into the Lungs. In thefe Diftempers, 
I have obferv'd a Tumor 1n the outer Part of the 
Right Hand, coming on gradually, cf a natural 
Colour, or fomewhat pale; which, upon the ha- 
ftening of the Diftemper to produce its fatal Effect, 
has been raifed higher, and expanded it felf thro’ 


the whole Arm. Whenever therefore any one 


fhall take notice of this Tumor in the Back, and 
foon after in the Hollow of the Hand, and that it 
is attended with a Difficulty of breathing, he may 
be bold to affert, that there is fome Obftruction 
about the Right Ventricle of the Heart, or its Au- 
ricle, as will appear more evidently upon the Dif 
fection of the Corpfe. 


CHAP 
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Several Hiflories of Perfons flung with the 
SET ‘Tarantula. . 


JW 1 SEP YE 


N the Year 1689, a Noble Woman of Lecce re- 
tarning out of the Country to the City, ftept 
alide into a Wine Cellar, whence after a little Stay 
there, fhe returned home; and as fhe was em- 
‘ploying her felf about her Houfhold Affairs, felt 
fomewhat like the Bite of an Emmet in her Right 
Thigh, In the mean time, not regarding fo flight 
a Matter, fhe went to Dinner; but fhe had fcarce 
begun to eat, before her Thigh and other inferior 
Parts were gradually feized with a Numbnefs, fo 
that fhe was not fenfible of any twitching. - Here- 
upon fhe leaves her Dinner, retires to her Cham- 
ber to look to her Thigh ; and found in the Place 
that was bit a finall Tumor, about the Bignefs of 
a Pea, ofa dark reddifh Colour, and fomewhat 
inclining to blue. Forthwith fhe apply'd to it 
Treacle and bruifed Garlick mix'd ‘together ; and 
at the fame time found her {elf taken. with a vio- 
lent Anguifh at Heart, and great Difficulty of 
breathing. A little after, being got to Bed, thete 
came upon her an univerfal Trembling, and that 
with fuch Violence, that two robuít Men could 
fÍcarce hold her. Not lóng after, fhe was taken 
with a grievous Pain in her Joints and. Toes.; and 
fo great was her Pain, that the could hardly bear 
the Weight of a flight Linen Smock that was put 
upon her. The Phyfician being call'd, lanc'd the 
Part affected feveral ways, and theu apply'd to it 
Treacle and bruifed Garlick mix'd together, and: 
1 A a | gave 
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gave inwardly Confection of Alkermes with gene- 
rous Wine, but all to no purpofe; for Lofs of 
Speech and Difficulty. of breathing increas'd upon 
her; and fhe found, fhe faid, her Tongue fo pull'd 
in; that fhe could not get her Words pronoune’d. — 
All thefe happen’d.in the Compafs of three Hours 
after fhe was bit ; and to thefe were added a great . 
Thirftinefs, Want of Sleep, Pain at Heart, Lofs of 
Appetite, and many other Symptoms. Whence. 
her Parents began to fufpe& there might-be fome- 
-thing. of the Sting of the-Tarantula m the Cafe 
(tho’ they found it not in the- Place affeGed ) and 
thereupon: advis’d the Patient to dance; but with 
‘Tears running down, ‘fhe told them, that the Pain 
of her Joints, and the total Lofs of Strength made 
it impoffible for her to dothat. |: . 

But the Difeafe growing ftill more violent, the 
Muficians were fent for, who ftanding by the Bed- 
fide, ask'd the Patient what was the Colour and Size 
of the Tarantula that ftung her, that fo they might * 
fall upon the Tune that was peculiar to it ; and 
when fhe made anfwer, that fhe could not tell 
whether fhe was ftung by the Tarantula or Scorpion, 
they. play’d at a venture two or threeodifferent 
‘Kind of Tunes, which had no manner-of Effect 
upon her; hut upon the hearing of a fourth diffe- 
rent: fromthe other, fhe began to figh ; and not 
being able to moderate the moft vehement Impul- 

des raifed in her by the Mufick, without any re- 
gard to Modefty, fprung out of Bed almoft quite 
naked, fell a dancing with great Eagernefs, and fo 
continuing-for three Days in the ufüál Method, 
‘was freed from all the Symptoms. But. tho’ the 
Patient. kept very well all.that Year, yet every 
Year after, efpecially about the Time of her being 
Aung, the Symptoms are renew'd, and there 1s.a 
‘Pain, Tumor, and reddiíh Colour in the Place 
"Dag; 9 d9SO Dind 2f oo; that 
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‘ that was ftung, but then thefe are all remov'd. by 


the Dancings we have alveady-deícrib'd, 


HISTORY Io. 


5 


^c Another Lady alfo of the fame City | happening 
to be ftung by the Tarantula, was taken with the 


fame Symptoms, more :or. lefs. violent ;. but; by 
- dancing according to the Cuftoem of the Country, 


em 


^turn'd. them off, and was vety well all that Year, 


But every Year after, about the wonted Reyivalof 


the Poifon, her Toes were feiz’d with a. molt vio- 


lent Pain, by which they were inflam'd ; and by 
the falling down of the Inflammation, there flow'd 
out 3t the Nails a thin and moft fharp waterifh 


* Humour, that grievoufly. uleerated the adjacent 


H 


"Parts. Upon othefe Accounts, the Lady being 
“‘oblig’d to dance; after,the Exercile was over, ‘ 
t found her felf prefently: cur'd of the foremention'd 


- Symptoms of her Toes and whole Body, and even 
the Nails of. her Toes fell quite off. nee 


AEDT OVX ony u us 


| An old Man of abont.79.Y ears, and of pretty 
A0 


"ftrong Conftitution, born.in. the. City of. Narde 
^mear Lecce, towards the. Beginning of the Month 


of Fuly, laid himfel£.to.fleep in. the Fields, and 
particularly in a Corn-Yard about Mid-day ; he 
happen'd fuddenly to bé ftung with flender Prick, 
upon which he wak’d, and clapp'd his Hand hard 


‘upon the Place that was ftung + afterwards baring 


Chis Thigh; he found a black, Scorpion lying dead 


by the Part affected, A little after, he was taken 


with a heavy Anguifh at Heart, ah univerfal Faint- 


-mefs, Préffure in the Breaft, Weaknefs in the Head, 


and other Symptoms, The Difeafe was fo far from 


-gbating through the Means that were usd both 


Àa7 inward. 
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inwardly and outwardly, that all grew worfe ; and 
the Patient being kept faft a Bed, clapp‘d his 
Hands, call'd for Vine-Branches dipt in Water, 
had a great Defire for-Mufick and Dancing, and 
made a great Motion with his Feet as he lay upon 
"the Bed. Mean time in came the Mufick, upon 
the hearing of which the old Man was wonderfully 
-pleas'dg but yet through extreme Weaknefs, and 
continual Preffure-of Breaft and’ Heart, he cou'd 
hardly be mov'd from ‘one fide to another ; fo 
—thatinafew Hours after; he was feizéd with a 
violent Pain that carry ^d him off. 


“HISTORY IV. 


~~ A Country Youth about Nardo having got a 

Melon, that had a natural Hollownefs in it, 

wherein lay a Scorpion, firft threw off the Scor- 

pion, and then eat up the Melon. In lefs than 

- two Hours after, he was taken with a moft fevere 

Cholick, prefently after with a Fever, and moft 

fatal Symptoms both of the vital and natural Re- 

gion; the Violence of all which brought him to: 
his End the third Day. He alfo was mightily 

'pleasd with the Mufick and Dancing, and woud. 
always have the green Leaves of Reeds by hus, 
""Bedfide.. Whence we infer, that he dy'd by the. 
"Virülency of the Scorpion. 


HISTORY V. 


"Of the Virtue of tbe Lapis Indicus, or Indian Stone, 
- commonly call’d Serpentinus, againft the Stings. of . 
scorpions, p 


“This Stone is found in the Head of the Ddian: 
Serpent; with us Cobra de Capelo ; and by the com- 
"Hon Confent of'all that write of the Product of: 
e NM | that | 
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that Country, is believ'd to be a Specifick to draw 
out Poifon from any Part that has been ftung by a 
venomous Creature. It has neverthelefs been dif- 
coverd, by the repeated Experiments of the molt 
accurate Khedi, made on it about the moft power- 
ful Poifon of the Oil of Tobacco, Vipers, and 
African Scorpions, that its Virtue of fucking out 
Venom is only pretended and falfe, as may be feén. 
by his Letter to Kircherins, It was long ‘before I 
cou'd any way quit the Opinion of fo great a Vian, _ 
becaufe of the great Weight of the Experiments 
which he has made in the Court of 15 great a 
Prince : But having received moft acceptable Let- 
ters, when I was employ'd in writing thefe things, 
fent me to Rome by my Father, from the very 
Learned Father Fobn Dominicus Putigraxi, of the 
Society of Fefus,; I chang’d my Opinion, as ha- 
ving underftood from thofe Letters, that the Vir- 
tue of the foremention' f Stone cou'd not be alto- 
. gether pretended, but partly true, of which that 
Learned Father has made Experiment at Pala, a 
City of Calabria. The Subftance of the foremen- 
tion’d Letter is this: - | : 


“ Upon my Departure fome Years ago from 
« Sicily, I took along with me fome of the Ser- 
« pentine-Stones, which were giveu mé by a Re- - 
* higious Gentleman that was lately come there 
« from Portügal. I went to Paula, a Town of Ca- 
* Jabria, where I ftaid for fome time. Mean time 
* one of the Peafants of Calabria had his Neck 
* ftung by one of the Scorpions of that Country 
* in the Month of Augrft, but making a. flight 
** Matter of it, usd no Remedy , and, therefore 
« moft fearful Symptoms coming upon him, he 
* was brought into imminent Hazard. Three 
** Days being país'd, upon Information of his 
4 Cafe by his Friends, I prefently went to the 
2 4 CA AE Aa 3 « Pati- 
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* Patient, to make. an Experitnent of the Virtue. 
* of thefe Stones, When id came I found him in a. 
* dying Condition ; his Son fhew’d me the Part. 
“ of his Neck that. was ftung, which had a little 
*« Efcar grown over it, After having made an 
* Incifion with a Lancet, I prefently apply’d one. 
* of the foremention'd Stones, which ítuck very 
* clofe to it; and within four or five Minutes of 
“an Hour, the Patient began to figh ftrangely, 
** and to fetch his Breath pretty faft, and in about 
“a quarter of an Hour was perfectly cured, many 
* of his Countrymen, being prefent, I took notice. 
^ when I firft apply'd the Stone, that.it was pres 
* fently to. be difchargéd of the. Poifon that. it 
“ fuck’d in, by infufing it in Milk, by. which 
** means the Seeds of the Venom were. taken. off. 
* Altho” the Patient was freed from the Difeafe in 
* g.quarter of an Hour, yet for his greater Safety 
. * he continu'd to apply the Stone for other two 
* Days; and I obíerv'd every frefh Application, 
“ it always left in the Milk VASTU of the ve- 
* nomous Subftance, tillat length it did not co- 
« Jour it at all”. This is the Subftance of the Let- 
ter fent me by that Learned Father, writ in Ita- 
lian... a Es 
Whence we muft infer, that the foremention’d 
Stones do truly extract Poifon ; but becaufe there 
are many counterfeit ones fold for a {mall Price by 
the Arabians and Indias, who herem put the cheat 
upon us the Inhabitants of Europe, as.the forefaid 
Mr. Rbedi acknowledges, it is therefore no wonder 
that very, often they fall fhort of Expec&tation, 
By the way, we muft call to mind the Rules Jaid 
down by Mr. Boyle, in his Treatife concerning the 
UnfuccefsfilnefS of Experiments; where he dif- 
courfeth at large of Experiments that fucceed not, | 
tho’ they.be really true ones; | 


|. HISTO: 
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c^mrmTORY VECO 


Francis Muffel, a Peafant of the Province of 
Lecce, ten Years ago, about the Beginning of Fu- 
ly, was.ftung in the Left Hand by a laraztula, as 
he was bufy gathering Ears of Wheat. Having 
kill'd the Spider, he went home with his Company ; 
but by that time they had gone half way, on a. 
fudden he fell down upon the Ground, as if he had 
been feized by an Apoplexy ; after which he cou d 
not breathe without Difficulty, his Face, Hands, 
and other Extremities turning black. His Com- 
pens that knew the Caufe of his Diftemper, 
 fetch'd the Mufick ; upon the Sound of which the 
Patient by degrees came to himfelf, begummg to 
figh, and to move firft his Feet, then his Hands, 
and fo thé whole Body ; at laft getting upon. his 
Feet, he fell a dancing very keenly, and fetch’d up 
fuch dreadful Sighs, that he almoft frighted thofe 
that were with him. “Ashe danc'd about, he bore 
in his Hands green Twigs of Reeds and V ines 
moiften'd with Water ; fometimes he rowl’d him- 
felf upon the Ground, and ftruck very fiercely up- 
on it with his Feet.’ Two Hours after the Mufick 
began, the Blacknefs of his Face and Hands went 
quite off ; and having gone through the Dances for 
three Days after the ufüal manner, and fo forcing 
out Sweats, he was reftord to perfect Health. 
Every Year, about the time he was fturig,' the 
Pain in the Part affected returns with all the fore- 
mentiond Symptoms, but not fo violently ; and 
unlefs the Paroxyfm that comes creeping on be. 
prevented by Mufick and Dancing, he is feiz'd 
"with it on a fudden, fo that about the fufpected. 
‘time he is often found by his Friends lying in the 
‘Fields, flruck down with the fatal Difeale , but 
pret ea r4 o ix them 


tr 
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then the Mufick being brought, he is prefently 
cured again, 


HISTORY ‘vit.’ 


One Peter Simeon, of the Province call'd Terra 
d' Otraito, a young Man of a hot and dry Confti- 
tution, living in the Country, was ftung one Night 
under his Left Ribs by a Tarantula, which perhaps 
was of the blackifh Kind, as may be gather’d from 


the enfuing Symptoms, He prefently found a 


Erievpps Pain in the Place that was ftung, and 
orthwith fell down upon the Ground, feiz’d with 
a Chilnefs all over the Body, a ftanding of the 
Hair, Pain of the Share-Bone, Extenfion of the 
Yard, &c, His Legs were feeble, he fell a fighing 
and wailing, and complaind he was like to be 
fuffocated, endeavcuring to cry aloud, but was not 
able. Next Morning they that were about him 
carry d him to the Town, brought the Mufick to 
him ; and that Kind of it was moft agreeable to 
him, which the People of cur Country. call Catena. 
Upon the hearing of the Mufick he began to dance, 
Sweats came very faft upon him, he us waking 
for a Week, drank pure Wine, had no Stool for 
four Days, his Fancy led him to a Funeral Song, 
he wou'd be plung into Water, lov'd a ruddy 
Colour, mortally hating what was green, which 
he wou'd tear in Pieces, and trample under his 
Feet. In the Night-time he wou'd be fcratching 
his Heels with his Hands ; by which means he was 
fomewhat difpos'd to fleep. He eat little or no- 
thing, but dancing almoft a whole Week, was per- 
fecily cured by Sweating and Mufick, This Hi- 
ftory I have taken out of Epiphamius Ferdinandus, 


his 17th Obfervation, principally with this View, 
that the Symptoms of this Poifon might be fet in a 


clearer Light to be farther diftover'd. 
HISTO. 
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"Tis a Maxim, In rebus Phyficis afigenda funt potius. 
Pondera Credulitati, quam addenda Plume. In Mat- 
ters of Phyfick, Credulity fhou'd have its Wings 
clipped, rather than be help'd to fly. One of the 
Phyficians of Naples thinking very ferioufly of 
this not long ago, thought he ought not to give 
any Credit at all to the fo much talk'd-of Effects 
of the Tarantula, unlefs he made Trial of the 
Matter upon himfelf. Whereupon fome Tarantu- 
le being brougnt to Naples from Apulia, in the 
Month of Auguf, 1692. he put two.of. them upon 
his Left Arm betwixt his Shirt and his Skin, be- 
"fore fix Witnefies and a Publick Notary. It was 
not long bcfore he was ftung, and he found a Prick 
like that which 1s made by an Emmet or Fly, 
and at the fame time a Pain in the jomting of the 
Ring-Finger of the, fame Arm. Next Day the 
Part that was ftung grew reddifh, and there was 
round about it a blue and yellow Circle: The 
third Day the yellow Circle fwelYd, with a Con- 
tinuance of Pain ; the fourth Day the Swelling of 
the faid Circle went off, and the Part that. was 
ftung continud of a Colour fomewhat red and 
bluifh, but he fcarce felt the Pain. ‘Thus the Dit- 
eafe held without any frefh Onfet of Symptoms 
for fifteen Days: The fifteenth Day, a black Scmf 
grew over the Part that was fiung, which being 
taken off, another came upon it, and then alfo the 
yellow and blue Circle appeared. A Month after - 
the ftinging, the Patient was feizd with a flight 
"Weaknefs, which I do not know whether to attri- 
bute to the Virulency of the foregoing Difeafe, or 
"to other occult Caufes, Soon after he went home 
“to his own Country to retrieve his Strength, and 
: ietürn'd to ZVaples three Months after, where he 
Dow 
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now lives, and does very well. ‘The feventh Day 
after the ftinging the Tarantula dy’d. From this 
Hiftory, which was imparted to me by my very 
good Friend Dr. Bulifonius, we may gather, that a 
‘farantula tranfported to foreign Counties does not. 
5roduce fatal Symptoms by flinging; and that the 
Heat of fuch Countries is not ative enough to 
clevate the: Venom to a due Pitch. 


ek” md CHAP. XIL | 


Some things propos d by way of Doubt, concern- 
C^ ing the genuine Nature of this Poifon. 


'I'F321S the common Quality of all Poifons, to 
«T: difplay their whole Force fuddenly, aud 
with a violent Fury, upon the Life of Animals ; 
and this they do.not with a bulky, but in a fimall 
and fometimes unperceivable Quantity. General- 
ly Poifons operate either by curdling or diffolving ; 
and fome things inoffenfive to Beaits, are fatal to 
Men, and ¢ contra. So that *tis not the Activity 
of the Poifon, and a venomous Quality in the 
Subftance that's requird for doing the Injury, fo 
much asa particular Difpofition and Analogy of 
.the Pores in the Parts of an Animal, proportion’d 
fo as to receive the Poifon. Scaliger, Exerc. 33. 
§. 2. gives an Inftance of a Reaper, that being 
heated under the fcorching Infiuence of the Sun, 

and extreme Thirfty, drank fome Cupfuls of Wa- 
"ter in the Height of his Heat, and fell down dead 
' foon after. Now in this Cafe the Water was like 
Poifon ; for the Humours being mightily rarify'd 
"by the Heat of the Sun, were fo difpos’d, that as 


foon as it join'd "em, its Chilnefs produc'd an im- | 


mediate 


| 
| 
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mediate and fatal Coagulation. , And I have prov'd. 
at large, in my Book of Mechanica Medicinalia,. 
that Pleurifies, Quinfeys, and füch other Difeafes, 
proceed from fudden Cold by the fame Mechanical 
Contrivance. NCC * | 
...In corrofive Poifons, we obferve that their edged, 
and cutting Particles corrode and diffolve the folid 
Parts, and. curdle and.coagulate the Fluid. The 
Effect upon them both 1s the fame, namely, Solu-. 
tions which in the Fluids is Coagulation, and in 
Solids Corrofion.. When:the Virulency. of the Pox. 
firft feizes a Man, it produces congealing Effects, 
as we may gather.from the Buboes, Nodes, Stiff- 
nefs. in the joints Gc. But when.the Difeafe.ad- 
vances,. and the venomous Matter is much exalted 
by repeated Circulation, it produces. diffolving 

Effects, fuch as Rottennefs in the Bones, piercing, 
boring Pains in. the Parts, Leannefs, Fevers, CZc, 
And this gives us to know, that the Production of 
one Symptom. more than another requires a parti- 

cular Difpofition in the Body for receiving the 

Venom. ONU ndm 

«The Tarantula breeds in Puglia, the moft parch’d 
Country of all Italy; and as the Conftitution of a 

People is always of.a piece with the Temperas : 
ment of their Climate, fo the Natives of this. 
Country: are of a very hot Conftitution, impatient, 

and, very much fubject. to acute and inflammatory 

- Difeafes ; from whence we make an. obvious. Infe- 

rence, of that vehement Volatilifation of the 
Juices; that is fometimes fo obfervable in the Blood 

of the Apulians,,.that the fubtiler Part being ex- 

hal'd, there remains.nothing but an earthy fix'd , 
Part, which readily. breeds. hypochondriack and 
melancholick Diforders, So that whether we con- 
fider the Temper of the Inhabitants, the Nature of 
the Climate, or the Difpofition of the poifonous- 
Animal, well find in all of 'em the higheft Acn- 
Nini | s | vity, 
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vity, Volatilifation, and Impetuofity, which may 


-ferve to dire& us in forming an Opinion of the 


Nature of the Poifon of the Tarantula. | 

‘Upon a narrow and attentive Scrutiny, we'll 
find that the Nature of Poifon deriv'd either from 
mad or virulent Animals, confifts in a Compofition 
of too active, volatile and rapid Particles, which 
being mix'd with the Blood, fcour over all on a 
füdden, and by raifing a violent Commotion, dif- 
folve the mutual Bond of the conftituent Parts of © 
the Blood, upon which all the Parts being left to 
their own Tendency, and falling off on all Sides, 
the Coagulation takes place ; which fhews it felf 
in Anguifh at Heart, Speechlefnefs, Oppreflion of 
the Pulfe, Blacknefs of the extreme Parts, and 
füch other Symptoms. To this purpofe is the Ob- 
fervation of Benivenius, mention’d in his Hiflor. 
cap. 56. I bad a Servant, {ays he, that being [hmg by 
a Scorpion, was feiz'd with [uch a fudden and cold 
Sweat all over bis Body, that be complaim'd of being 
wrapt in the coldefl Snow and Ice; but be was prefently 
curd by a Dofe of Venice Treacle zn ffroug Wine. 
"This Adyance is further confirm'd by many 
Obfervations made upon mad Animals. Though 


Man is void of all Poifon, yet fometimes his Spi- 


* 


rits are fo exalted and irritated by Anger, as to af- 
fume in a manner a venomous Nature ; for if in 
that actual Fit of Anger he happens to bite one, a 
venomous Madnefs has been ‘known to enfüe. 
‘This is more manifeft in Dogs, Cats, Wolves, 
Mules, and füch other Animals, provok'd to An- 
ger, which turn thereupon mad, and communicate 
a venomous Madnefs by their Bites. It can’t be 
alleds’d, that thefe Animals had Poifon lodg’d in 


their Body before, fince all the Force of their Ve- 


nom confifts in the raifing of the Humours and 
Spirits to the higheft Degree of Exaltation and - 
Rage, Ia july 1691, I faw a Mule at Padua that 
x turn’d 
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-turn'd. mad, either thro’ an over-bearing venereal 
 "Turgency, or thro’ the violent Heat of the Sum- 
. mer ; and fpringing out of the Stable, threw down 
.a Man, whom he bit in feveral Places of the Arm 
. and Neck, and kick'd with his Heels ; upon which 
_ the poor Wretch died a few Hours after : but before 
he dy’d, he grew mad, and run at the People 

about him with Intent to bite 'em. .. ns 
The exceflive ACtivity in the Blood and Climate 
of the Apulians, is further confirm'd. by this Re- 
oamark, That there'sa greater Frequency of melan- 
.Cholick and mad People in Puglia than in any 
other Country of Italy; which gave Occafion to 
the erecting at Naples that celebrated and great 
.Hofpital of incurable Perfons, in which great . 
Numbers of Madmen are kept. A further Con- 
firmation may be taken from the great Frequency 
of mad Dogs, whofe Madnefs is juftly attributed 
to the fcorching Heat of the Air. But fuch is the 
Divine Bounty, that thofe who are bit by mad 
Dogs are fpeedily cured by repairing to the Tornb 
of St. Viti, about 40 Miles from Lecce, where the 
Interceflion of that Saint procures 'em a favourable 

Return from the Almighty. ect sah 
Now this high Exaltation of the Venom, or the 
raging Fury of the Spirits raisd to a venomous 
Pitch, which we have afcrib’d to other Animals, 
may juftly be attributed to the Iaraxstula, as the 
fole Fund of its Venom. The Jarantule, and 
other Spiders, are generally placed by Authors 
‘among poifonous Animais; And though Harvey, 
de Gener. Animal. exerc. 57. fays;; he could obferve 
no Difference between a Prick made in his Hand 
with a Needle, and another made with the Sting 
of a Spider ; yet Dr. Lifler, de Infect. Angl. lays 
there is this Difference, That the Place which re- 
_ceives the venomous Puncture gathers it felf ina 
Knot, and affumes. a Rednefs, Heat, and Inflam- 
| mation, 
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mation, asif "twere preparing to expel the nocive 
Polon C | RUN, foe A 
5 But tho’ all Spiders are venomous, and their 
‘Bites are pernicious, yet thofe are more venomous 
‘which breed in very hot Countries ; as it appears 
from the Tarastwle of Puglia, and the Scorpions 
‘both of that Country and' of Africa. For the 
Humours of .the Tarantule being raifed to the 
3higheft Pitch of Exaltation by the fiery Heat of 
he Apulian Air, "tis no wonder if that Animal de- 
“generates to a venomous Madnefs, as other Ani- 
‘mals are wont to do, And hence "tis that the Tu- 
‘yantula, which’ frequents the Mountains upon the 
Confines of “Apulia, is inoffenfive; and its Bites do 
mo harm in the Winter: Nay, if you tranfport a 
“Tarantula to foreign Countries, it {hall do no harm 
in biting or flinging ; becaufe, in fuch Countries, 
and in fuch a Seafon of the Year, its Humours 
cannot be heighten'd to the due Pitch of Venom! 
This Venom therefore, in refpe&t of it felf, 
amuft confift in the higheft Degree of Exaltation, 
sbut with refpect to thé Diverfity of the Conftitü. 
«tions of Men, it produces various Effects, Among 
which, the principal are Condenfation, and Coa- 
peines and an Opprefhon of the Spirits ; thefe 
being fufficiently manifeft in the Anguifh at Heart, 
the low Pulfe, the Difficulty of breathing, the 
"black or livid Colour of the Face and extreme 
‘Parts, the Coldnefs of the whole Body, the Swel- 
‘ling, Numbnefs, Pain, and Inflammation cf the 
.Part affected, the Cure of the Difeafe compafs'd 
by the Spirit of Wine impregnated with Rofemary 
‘Flowers, or the Effence of Rofemary Flowers 
 iSwent procured by violent Leaping, the continua] 
‘Pains of the Head and Bones, Swoonings, Inap- 
‘tency, Fear of Suffocation, and a thoufand other 
Symptoms, that appear in the enfuing Years after 
the Perfon is flung, Whether this Condenfation 
OTST proceeds 
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‘proceeds from the acid or the alcaline Parts of the 
Poifon, let better Heads determine. This I am 
fure of, that fome Alcali's are endow'd with the . 
-Wirtue of diflolving, and others of curdling ; and 
the moft judicious. Authors fay the fame thing of 
“Acids; fo that in fo doubtful a Cafe, "tis not Spe- 
‘culation, but Experience and Trial that can find 
out the Truth. Iwifh Phyficians wou'd {pend lefs 
"Time in thefe fruitlefs Speculations, upon the Con- 
^fideration that the firft and immediate Caufes, 
-and the fmalleft Properties of natural things, are 
anvolv’d in Obfcurity; and brought to Light with 
‘the greateft Difficulty. - | Ei | 2 
- The Poifon of the Tarantula is not elevated to 
fo high a venomous Degree as that of Vipers; but 
it goes far beyond it in the violent Motion of its 
confiituent Parts, and the other Qualities of Mo- 
tion : So that Willis, cap. 7. de Morb. Convul. faid 
juftly, That the Poifon of the Tarantula mix’d 
with the nervous Juice, is too mild quite to extin- 
guifh and fink the animal Spirits, or to difperfe 
"em entirely when they are diftracted ; and that it 
only puts them to flight, and then excites 'em to 
flight Convulfions, that have Ícarce any worfe 
‘Symptoms than Pain. , ! | 

And tho’ the Poifon of the Tarantula, by the 
AGivity of its virulent Subftance, does almoft 
-difpofe the Humours to Coagulation; yet, by 
overtue of the brisk and lively Motion of its con- 
ftituent Parts, it hinders, in fome meafure, .the 
total Coagulation of the Humours, and by giving 
a Fillip to the Spiritsand Humours, prevents their 
final finking. . Nay, fometimes fuch is the Agita- 
“tion of the Spirits, that they degenerate into in- 
voluntary and purely:{pafmodic Motions ; and ac- 
cordingly fome Perfons ftung by a Tarantula, are 
‘thereupon feiz'd- with violent Convulfions, Shive- 
(ud a8 c8 2218 Lelomei Y319v .vXIDgs, | 
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-rings, à Loofenefs, and» many -other involuntary 
«Motions, — fe 

^l leave the impartial World to judge, whether 
-thefe doubtful Advances of the Nature of this Poi- 
"fon are true, or at leaft likely. This I muft con- 
fefs, that I take more Pleafure in obferving the 
;ftanding and conftant Motions of Nature, relating 
.to the Diagnofticks, Prognofticks, and Cure of , 
-ADifeafes, than in fuch idle and fleeting Speculations, 
which laft only till they are joftled out by an op- 
»pofite Notion. Upon which Head, Cicero de Nat. 
Deor. {aid well, Opinomun: Commenta: delet Dies, 
Natura Fudicia confirmat , (t.e.) Time overturns 
the Fictions‘of Opinion, but it confirms the Judg- 
ments of Nature, : 


CH A P. XIII. 


m brief Enquiry into tbe Effects of Mufick, in 
this and other Difeafes. 


A LL the World knows, how wonderful and 
A various the Effects of Motion are ; Genera- 
‘tion, Corruption, and all fublunary .Alterations 
are the Produ& of Motion : Whatever lives, what- 
ever grows, and whatever undergoes the fenfible 
Mutations of Life and Deftruction, is in a perpetual 
Motion, "Twas from this Confideration, the wifer 
-Sort of Philofophers made Motion and Matter the 
two grand Principles of Things. And confidering 
that the Operations of Motion are: performed by — 
the Contact of Bodies, ;tis-no: wonder that the 
-flighteft Impreffions of Motion produce admirable 
Ffleds, by communicating the Impetus of the 
Conta& to the very remoteft Parts ; as Berelli has 

demon. 
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demonftrated in his golden Book de Vi Percnfionis, 
Tho’ gouty People are unfit for all manner of Ex- 
ercife, I am of the Opinion, that conftant Con- 
verfation with their Friends, or the reading of 
Books with a loud Voice, may do 'em the fame 
Service with Exercife ; for in fpeaking, the Mufcles 
of the Mouth and adjacent Parts are contraéted 
and exercisd ; and by vertue of that Contra&tion, 
the Expretiion and Circulation of the Liquids that. 
lye within the Verge of Contact, is performed 
with more Expedition and Facility ; and thereupon 
all, even the remoteft Liquids, circulate with 
greater Velocity. That {peaking loud, as well as 
finging, is juftly reckon'd among the Kinds of 
Exercife, is manifeft from the excellent Words of 
Plutarch, 1n his Treatife de tuend. bon. val. It may 
be alledg’d, (fays he) That "tis meedlefs to prefcribe 
Exercife of the Body for Students, upon the Plea, that 
their daily vocal Difputes are an admirable Sort of 
Exercife, conducive not only for Health, but for the 
Strength of the Body ; wot that Strength that beats out 
the Mujfcles and bends the Skin, but that which gives 
an internal Force, a genuine Vigor to the vital and 
more principal Parts. And indeed, confidering that 
Voice is mot a flight and fuperficial Agitation of the 
Spirits, but that which reaches the very Fountain and 
V ifcera, which increafes the Heat, [ubtilifes the Blood, 
purges the Veins, opens the Arteries, digeffs the Ali- 
ment, keeps the [uperfiwows Humours from growing 
thick, and finking like Dregs in their Receptacles s up- 
- en thefe Confiderations, I fay, Students ought to ac- 
cuftom them/felves-to this Sort of Exercife, And hence 
it comes to pafs, that religious Perfons who live in 
Cloyfters are very healthful, notwithftanding they 
ufe but little Exercife; for they employ them- 
felves Night aud Day in Choirs, in finging the 
Praifes of God, and pouring forth Prayers, com- 
| Bb penfa- 
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penfating thus the Motion of their Body with the, 
Exercife of the Voice ; by which Means they di- 
geft well, and enjoy a longer State of Health than. 
other, Men. "Twas with the fame View that A/- 
clepiades curd Difeafes with a hanging Bed, in or- 
der-to extenuate Difeafes (as he call'd it) by mo- 
ving and exercifing his Patients in fuch a Bed ; and 
in, travelling through Dalmatia, I was inform'd 
that fome of the Dalmatians retain that Method of 
Cure.to this Day. To be carry’d in a Coach ora 
Chair, is likewife a Sort of Exercife ; tho’ the Bo- 
dy is not much fhakd by that Exercife, yet the 
new and continual Impulfe of the Air upcn the 
Body, and that Motion, as gentle as "tis, promotes 
the, Courfe of the Humours, increafes Tranfpira- 
tion, and clears the Body of Excremients. I con- 
clude therefore, upon the foregoing Reafons, that 
gouty People ought to apply themfelves often to 
the Exercife of the V oice, and riding in a Coach; 
This I have mention'd with Intent to fhow, how 
great Effects may flow from a {mall Motion, and 
give a Clearer View ot. what I am about to advance 
concerning the Effects of Mufick... Mufick is one 


of thofe Motions that fmartly ftrikes the Air, and” 
difpofes it to brisk Undulations. Now thefe Mo- 


7 


tions, or.fwift Undulations, being communicated, 
by Contact to the Blood. and Spirits, make diffe- 
rent Impreffions upon ‘em ; fometimes by exciting. 
them.to Motion, fometimes by compofing them to. 
Reft ; and. the Variety of Sounds raifes various 
Ideas of things in our Minds, fo that fome Con-, 
forts infpire us-with Courage, others with Chear- 
fulnefs, and others again with Piety, according as 
the Spirits-and Humours are affected. . The violent 
Motions. raisd. in the Spirits of Soldiers by the 
Sound of Drums and Trumpets, are evident from 
their Boldnefs, Alacrity, and Readinefs to under- 
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Bo Danger, and their eager Warmth in engaging 
the Enemy. ‘Chofe who are forrowful, angry, or 
affected with other Paflions of the Mind, are exci- 
ted to Chearfulnefs and Joy, by the gentle and 


agreeable Harmony of Mufick, and by the Conti- 


nuation of the fame are lull’d afleep. _ 

That the above-merition'd Undulations of the 
Air have an Infiuence upon the folid and fluid Parts 
of the Body, is manifeft from the various Exam- 
ples of Brutes, as well as from the grating of the 
Teeth, A great may are fo affected with the 
difagreeable Undulation of the Air occafion’d by 
the Motion of a File or a Saw, that their Teeth 
grate, and are uneafy ; and that becaufe the Par- 
ticles of the Air thus mov'd,. being difproportion’d 
to the Pores of the Nerves inferted in the Roots of 
the Teeth, do fo diftort and twitch 'em, that they. 


are either benumb’d or affected with Pain.  Fur-. 


ther, all of us are fenfible that upon hearing an 
unwonted and agreeable Harmony of Mufick, we 
feel firft a gentle fhivering over the Skin, and a 
Sort of Erection of the Hair. Several Authors te- 
ftify, that Brutes are likewife affected with the 
Sound of Mufick. Strabo affirms, that angry Ele- 
phants are appeas'd with Mufick, that Bees are de- 
lighted with the Sound of Metal, Swans with a 
Harp and Singing, and Dolphins with Mufick. E. 
have feen my felf a Dog, at Ragufa in Dalmaiza, 
that was füch an Enemy to the Sound of the Harp, 
orany other Mufical Inftrument, that upon hear- 
ing it, he fell a howling and almoft a crying. . 
Alexander de Alexandro gives yet a more Curious 
Inftance, in his Dies Geni. lib. 6. cap. 5. where he 
acquaints us that Theopbra/tus affirm'd, That Mafical 


Inftruments harmonioufly touch'd, would cure the _ 


Bites of Vipers. .Afclepiades made the fame Re- 
mark ;.affirming, that frentick and brain-i.ck Ver- 
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fons are reftor'd to their Wits and their Health, by 
ncthing more than by the Harmony and Confort of © 
Voices. “Tis faid likewife, that I/me»ias the The- 
ban cur'd feveral Perfons of the Sciatica, by play- 
ing on the Flute or the Harp. See more of this | 
Nature in Aldrivandus de Infect. lib. 5. fol. 621. 

It being manifeft from the Premifes, that Mufick _ 
ravifhes healthy Perfons into fuch A€tions as imi- 
tate the Harmony they hear; we eafily adjuft our 
Opinion of the Effeéts of Mufick in the Cure of 
Perfons ftung by a Tarantula. «Tis probable, that 
the very fwift Motion imprefs'd upon the Air by 
Mufical Inftruments, and communicated by the 
Air to the Skin, and fo to the Spirits and Blood, 
does, in fome meafure, diffolve and difpel their 
growing Coagulation ; and that the Effects of the 
Diffolution increafe as the Sound it felf increafes, 
till, at laft, the Humours retrieve their primitive 
fluid State, by vertue of thefe repeated Shakings 
and Vibrations ; upon which the Patient revives 
gradually, moves his Limbs, gets upon his Legs, 
groans, and jumps about with Violence, till the 
Ae breaks and carries off the Seeds of the Poi- 

On. 

Nor is it wonderful, that Mufick fhould have fo 
great a Virtue of diffolving the venomous Coagn- 
lui of the Spirits and Humours, confidering that 
it chiefly and immediately affects the Organ of 
hearing, that lies very near the Brain; and affects 
even the Brain it felf, or the minute or fine Fibres 
in which the Spirits lye drooping and almoft funk, 
till the continual and forcible Contact of the Mu- 
fick makes them march out upon the Membranes 
of the Brain ; upon which having partly recover'd 
their Motion, they enter with greater Facility 
and Agility into the little Tubes of the Nerves | 
and Fibres, and fo recover their former SEU 
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dence with the Humours and folid Parts. The 
Force of the Air thus mov'd by the Impulfe of the 
Mufick, is increas'd and quicken’d by the ardent 
Heat of the Sun, and of the thin Air of Apulia ; 
fo that the Sound ftrikes the Syftem of the Spirits, 
Humours, and Nerves, with more Violence ; and 
its greater and more violent Impulfe raifes a Fer- 
mentation in the Humours, and reftores them to 
their due Pitch of Exaltation and Fluidity. Now 
all thefe Effects can’t be compafied by Diaphore- 
ticks taken inwardly, as intimated above; for be- 
fore fuch Medicines can reach the Blocd, their 
Force is in a great meafure impair’d; and befides, 
they operate only upon the Fluids, and not upon 
the Solids: Whereas the mufical Sound affecis at 
once both the Solids and Fluids, and that very 
forcibly, and by vertue of its Percuflion upon the 
{mall Fibres of the Brain, in which the Secretion 
and Diftribution of the nervous Juice is immedi- 
ately perform d. 


This, Reader, is what I thought fit to commu- 


nicate to thee concerning the Tarantula, 
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“The P R EFA CE ro the Reader. 


T Perceive tbe very Title of ibis Differtation will pro- 
& voke many of our new phyfcal Gellaries in Italy to 
fallupor me with Inveétives, to cry out, What does this 
Galerical Spark mean? ‘This Man that’s altogether 
ivacgtainted with the new Method of Praüice? To 
rLat purpefe-does be 1eaze us with the vain Offentation 
cf the Anciexts? Fut if thefe Gentlemen will but pe- 
rife tbe two foreg ing Books of Pradice, they ll be fens 
jible Lam not the Man they tock me jor. I ftand up 
jer the Liberty of Phyfick, and am ty d neither to the 
aincients nor tbe Moderns: I follow both, where Truth 
as ther Guide y and, like a Refiver of Metals, pick 
the Gold aud Silver of 4 vecepts out of the Drofs both 
cf the modern and ancient Phyfick. In Imitation of 
ive Coans, I adore repeated Experience, and defe 
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 "otbivg more earne/ily, than. that Pbyficians would ap- 


prove themfelves like the reviving Offspring of the He- 
roes of that School, and lay afide their lazy Defpair 
in the way of Inquifitions that they would keep up, as 
mich as they can, the Majefty and Weight of Nature, 
and apply themfelves with Diligence to the [llufixation 
of Pbyfical Matters. To come to Bliflering-Plaiflers : 
The Arabians invented them with Intent to rouze. up 
Perfons affected with fleepy Difeafes, fucb asa Lethar- 
gy, an Apoplexy, &c. But the Phyficians of tbofe 
Times were altogether ignorant what Mechani{m their 


| Virtue was founded upon, and what other Difeafes they 


were proper for befides thofe above-mention’d. The 
Dodors that came after, contenting themfeloes with 
the Name of Revulíion that the Arabians gave ‘em, 
and being ignorant of the mechanical Way of this Re- 
vulfion, went rafbly on in the Dark, and, purfuant to 
the lucky or unlucky Event of Bliflering-Plaiflers, were 
fplit into two Fatlious ; the one recommending, and the 


“other difproving the U]e of fuch Remedies. In this 


our Age, Helmont, either forgetting or contemning the 
Footfleps of Nature, has difputed very warmly againft 


- the Uje of Bliflering-Plaiflers, aud. gave Being to a 
^ Set that rejeds thefe as well as the other Remedies of 


the Galenifts. And indeed L was for a long time of : 
their Mind, till I was taught by obferving im many 
Hofpitals of Italy, the Progrefs, Hiffory, and Efeds | 
-of Difeafes, that Bliftering-Plaifters are fometimes very 
jerviceable. Being thus undeceiw'd, I difcarded tbew- 
Opinion ; and throwing off the Shadow of Prejudices, 
“that I had taken from the reading of new Books and 


the Authority of. Precepts, I apply d my [elf wbolly to 


^a Scrutiny of the Advantages and Difadvantages of 
Bliftering Medicines. At the fame time I made a 
Trial upon live Animals, by infufing into tbetr Blood 
the Tin@ure: of Cantharides, and applying Blifterivg- 


d Plrifters to their Skin aft T. 'twas fbav'd. fmooth : And 
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bavivg thus made a great many Obfervations , both 
practical and axatomical, I tack'd "em all together for 
my own Ujey and when thefe fell into the Hands of 
Jome learned Phyficians of this City, they requefled me 
to publifh "em in Cempany with the foregoing Trads. 
For my part, I tock the Subjet to be invidious ; and 
fearing all the new Dodors would fall upon me in a 
Lump, dechid it for a long time : But at lafl, being 
overcome by their Solicitation, and encouraged by a 
Treatife de Stimulis, lately fet frrth by my learned 


Friend Dr. Bellini, I pick d out what feemrd ‘to be - 


mof ujeful, and drew "em up in tbe four enfuing Chap- 
ters. ! 

As T effer "em candidly to the Reader, without lea- 
ning either to tbe vem or the arcient Seds ; fo T expect 
tbe Reauer, after an accurate Survey, will either com- 
ply where be finds me in the right, or corre? my 
Mifiakes. | 


Rome, March 15. 


1696. 
Some Experiments of the Effedts of the 
s s Cantharides. | am 


| Baers have argued very warmly again{t 
one another upon the Ue of Bliftering- 
Piaifters, fome approving and fome difproving 
‘em. This Contention is owing either to the :pri- 
vate Feuds occafion'd by the Diverfity- of Sects, 
or other Caufes, as that between the Helmontifts and 
modern Galexifis, and the like; or elfe to the 
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cuftomary way of judging of the Effects of Bli- 
ftering.Plaiíters, not fo much from the Nature of 
the Thing it felf, as from Opinion and receiv'd 
Hypotbejes. "Tis no wonder, that thofe who act fo 
inconfiderately, and never think what the Variety 
of Place, Temperaments, Caufes, and Ages re- 
quires ; ‘tis no wonder, I fay, they fhould fall in- 
to Miftakes and deplorable Divifions. For my 
own fhare, purfuant to my wonted Cuftom of tra- 
cing the Footfteps of Nature, I fhall here briefly 
lav down what I obferv’d with Patience upon this 
Head in feveral Italian Hofpitals. And while I 
vent nothing but what is true and of Ufe to Man- 
kind, I am under no manner of Concern for the 
finifter Conftruction of others. 


EXPERIMENT IL 


Rome, May 1692.1 ty'd a Maftif-Dog upon a 
Table, opened his right Jugular Vein, and inje&t- 
ed with a Syringe two Ounces of the Tin&ure of 
Caxtbarides, which I had made by taking two 
Drams of the Powder of Cartbarides to fix Ounces 
of the Water of Carduus Benedidus, and digefting 
them three Days upon Afhes. Upon the Begin- 
ning of the Injection, the Dog vomited up watery 
and flimy Matter, and voided at Mouth a vifcid 
Sort of Spitile, till I had finifh'd the Injection of 
two Ounces, and few'd up the Wound and fprink- 
led it with burnt Vitriol. This Operation was no 
fooner over, than he fell down as if he had been 
dead. He refusd to eat to the laft Minute of his 
Death, and was extreme thirfty ; infomuch that 
my Servant, mov'd with Compaflion, gave him, 
without my Knowledge, about fix Quarts of Wa- 
ter, which he drank, and prefently voided a great 
Quantity of yellow Urine," In the mean time he 
d SELELAC Un j^? Ho rte? * is howld, 
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howl'd, and continued miferably thirfty ; but we . 


gave him no more Water. Before his Death, he 


was feiz’d with Convulfions. He died, after mife- 


rable Howlings, the fourth Day at Night. 

Having opened his Carcafe, I found that Part of 
the Neck, upon which we had made the Experi- 
ment, was perfectly mortified and feetid. In the 
right Ventricle of the Heart, the Blood was very 
black and copious, with little or no Coagulation, 
and fome Drops of Oil, as *twere, upon the Sur- 
face. We found there a fmall Polypus continuous 
toa Clot of Blood. In the left Ventricle of the 
Heart we found two little Polypus's, and the Blood 
diffolv'd, but extreme black. The Lungs and the 
other Vifcera were found. In the Urine-Bladder 
we found not the leaft Bit of that flimy Matter 
that naturally guards the Infide of it; perhaps the 
Acrimony of the Cantharides had gnaw'd it off, 
The Gall in the Gall-Bladder was fomewhat black. 


The Blood that ouz’d out upon the cutting of the | 


V eins of the Vi/cera was very black, without any 
Coagulation, and cover'd with little Drops, like 
Oil, on the Surface. 


EXPERIMENT IL 


Rome, Fuly 14. 1692. Yty'd down upon a-Ta- 
ble a young and indifferent big Dog, and injected 
into his right Jugular two Ounces of the Tin&ure 
of Cantharides. ‘The Wound was no fooner fow'd 
up and drefsd as above, than the Dog vomited, 
and fell down half dead.. Two Hours after he 
held out his Tongue for Thirft, with a great deal 
of Anxiety. He would not eat, and was extreme 
thirfty ; but Iallow'd him no Water. Six Hours 
after, he expir’d with grievous Howlings. Having 
open'd the Carcafe, I found all the Vifcera tans 
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but the Blood was very black and diffolv'd, and 

coverd in the Surface with little Drops like Oil. 

— The Dog being young, and not very big, and no 

Water being allow'd him, the Humours were foon 

diffolv’d and melted down by the cauftick Salt of 
the Cantharides, fo that he dy'd in fix Hours. 

In both thefe Dogs, I obferv’d upon injecting 
the Tin€tures, that no Part was fo foon affected as 
the Head ; for prefently it nodded and drooped 
downwards, fo that the Creature could not hold its 
Neck ftreight. The firft Dog hung down his Head 
unmediately upon making the Experiment, and 
could ícarce raife it; but as foon as he drank the 
fix Quarts of Water, he got to his Legs, rais'd up 
his Head, and look'd brisker. But as foon as the 
Water was voided by Urine, he fell down again, 
and never rais'd his Head more ; and died on the 
fourth Day, half ftupid and reeling. From whence 
an Inference may be drawn, that the Cantharides 
are chiefly nocive to the Head, and fo ought to be 
carefully avoided in the inflammatory and acute 
Diforders of the Head : But this is not to be abfo- 
lutely afferted, till it be confirm’d by Hundreds of 
Inftances. 


EXPERIMENT Ili. 


Rome, April 14. 1692. I took eight Ounces of 
Blood juft drawn from the Vein of a Patient, and 
divided it into two V effels ; in one of which I put 
a. Scruple of the Powder of Cantharides, without 
mixing any thing with the Blood in the other. 
The Blood mix’d with the Powder was fooner 
coagulated than the unmix'd, and afterwards af- 
fum'd a Lead-Colour and a blackifh Surface. Af 
ter fome time, a great Quantity of little Bladders 
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appeared all over the Surface; and when they - 


broke, 
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broke, voided a blackifh Serum. ‘At laft all the 
Blood mix'd with the Cantharides, diflolv’d into a 
blackifh and livid Serum; but that in the other 
Veffel fuffer'd no fuch Changes. 


EXPERIMENT IV. 


Rome, April 1692. I took the Blood drawn 
from a Patient, and parting the Serwm from the 
Blood, mix'd with the Serum a Scruple of the 
Powder of Cantharides. Soon after the mixing, the 
Powder precipitated to the Bottom of the V effel, 
without tinging the Serum with any Colour; only 
the Serum became a little more liquid and thin, 
and fcarce coagulable. Now, to fet this Matter 
in a clearer Light, I fhall here fubjoin three Ob- 
fervations made upon Patients that had Bliftering- 
Plaifters apply'd to 'em. | | 


HIST—OSRY:-L 


A young Man of twenty two Years of Age, of 
a bilious Temperament and thin, and curd not 
long before of venereal Bubo's, expcs'd himfelf to 
the Northerly Winds after he had been very hot 
before a Fire, and thereupon was feizd with a 
Quinfey, which foon after terminated in a Pleuri- 
fy, with a dry Cough, a very fiery febrile Heat, 
a hard and high Pulfe, Watchings, Thirft, thick, 
grofs and very high-colourd Urine : He lay in an 
Italian Hofpital. | 
_ When I faw him firft, “twas the twelfth Day of 
his Illief$ ; and then his Phyfician prefcrib'd him 
the Powder of Cornachint : Next Day he apply'd 
fix Bliftering-Plaifters to his Body, which was ve- 
ry meagre. The fourteenth Day he was feiz’d with 
a Delirium, a Suppreflion of Spitting, a Trem- 
: bling 
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bling m the Flefh, Epileptick Motions, an une- 
ual Pulfe and Refpiration. He voided great 
Beate of Urine, and bilious ftinking Stools, 
without any Abatement of the Symptoms. The 
fixteenth, all things affum’d a milder Face; but 
the next Night they renew'd their Rage, with a 
moft copious, univerfal and glutinous Sweat, that — 
had an acid Smell, and continued to the 21ft, on 
which the Patient expired. | 


HISTORY II 


A Cook of thirty Years of Age, with a fan- 
guine and bilious Conftitution, red Hair, and a 
. violent Propenfity to Venery and Drinking, was 
feiz'd, after a great Heat and Cold catch'd upon it, 
with Convulfions of the lower Mandible, and foon 
aíter with Convulfions of the Abdomen. In the 
Hofpital they prefcrib'd him the Powder of Corna- 
chim, and the next Day four Bliftering-Plaifters, 
The Application of thele was follow'd by Vomi- 
tings, convulfive Motions, and a grievous Difficul- 
ty of breathing; under the Prefitre of which 
Symptoms the poor Man dy’d miferably on the 
fourteenth Day. During the Epileptick and Con- | 
vulfive Motions, he retain'd the free Ufe of his 
Senfes, both internal and external. I have fre- 
quently feen the Powder of Cornachint produce 
convulfive Motions, in fleepy Difeafes arifing from 
a great Wound in the Head: But in fleepy Difor- 
ders that {pring from other Caufes, I have found 
this Powder very ferviceable, efpecially if the 
V effels are eas'd and empty'd beforehand by a thin 
Diet, or Bleeding if neceflary ; for the Sleep va- 
nifhes immediately after the exhibiting of that 
Powder. Of this I had an Inftance very lately in 
a Boy of eight Years of Age, that was feiz'd i» 
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UT the Beginning of a Febrile Paroxyfm with a heavy. 
Sleep, and continued fo for feveral Hours, till I - 


ave him the Powder of Cornachini,» which: dif: 
pell'd the Sleep entirely. There's fcarce a better 
Remedy than this, in Apoplexies, Lethargies, 
Megrims, and fuch like Diforders of the Head. 


HISTORY II 
A young thin Woman, eight Months gone with 
Child, was troubled tor eight Days together with 
Pains inher Belly, and then brought forth a Child, 
After Delivery the Pains ftill continu’d, with a 


notable Diftention of the Belly; and having 


flighted, or rather neglected all manner of Reme- 
dies, was advis'd at laft, by a Phyfician, to have 
four Bliftering-Plaifters applied to her. This oc- 
cafion'd a Supprefiion of the Locbia, which were 
open before. A few Days after, the Locbia re- 
turn'd, and her Belly began to fuffer grievous Con- 
vulfions with great Pain, infomuch that fhe could 


not bear the Preffure of one’s Finger; thefe were 


follow’d by cold Sweats, with a Coldnefs in the 


extreme Parts, the Pulfe and Refpiration became 
very low; and, in a word, fhe was almoft dead. 


A few Days after,.fhe grew a little better ; but 

was feiz'd foon after, allon a fudden, with a vio- 

lent and convulfive Difficulty of breathing, which 

fometimes turn'd to a Delirium, and with a yellow 

ftinking Loofenefs that continued for eight Days. 

m a fhe dy'd on the feventeenth Day of her 
lInefs. 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the To eo attending tbe Ufe of 
Dlíftering-Plaiflers. /— ^ — 


& I 


Y Here's nothing that follows the Application 
I of Bliftering- Plaifters fo foon as Thirft, with 
a Drinefs of the Tongue; which fometimes is fo 
great, efpecially in Perfons of an aduft Tempera- 
ment, and fuch as are not delirious, that nothing 
will pacify it, but continual gargling with Water. 
" The Thirft rages thus violently for about three 
Days; that is, according as the fharp Salts of the 
Cantharides are feparated from the Blood fooner or 
later, or in a {maller or greater Quantity ; then it 
relents by degrees : and this Thirft I call Sitis Vef- 
cantium. In the Ufe of Bliftering-Plaifters, we 
_ ought to be very cautious of prefcribing them pro- 
mifcuoufly in all Seafons of the Year, and for eve- 
ry Age, Conftitution, and Habit of Body, or in 
every Difeafe, as the Galexzfls now-a-days are wont 
to do ; for they are only to be us'd when Neceffity 
requires it, and that in the Cafes mention'd 
hereafter. If they're apply without due 
Caution, a great many Evils will enfue, which 
ignorant Phyficians commonly impute to the poi- 
fonous and malignant Nature of the Remedy, and 
not to the erroneous Indications upon which ’tis 
prefcribd. I have fometimes feen the Ulcers 
raisd by Bliftering-Plaifters turn to a Gangrene, 
or at leaft be very hard to heal up ; but whether 
the new Conftitution of the Air that then reign’d, 
contributed any thing in this Matter, I am ata 
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lofs to know ; only this I muft fay, I obferv’d in 
the Year 1692, not only at Boulcgxe, but even at 
Rome, that Ulcers from any Caufe, and {flight 
Wounds, gangren'd very eafily, and fometimes 
prov'd fatal to Patients, many of whom dy’d in 
that Seafon of the gangren'd Ulcers of Blifters, 
Now the Winter of that Seafon was very cold, and 
brought a great deal of Snow and Ice, which in 
Italy 1s uncommon; and the fucceeding Spring was 
very cloudy and wet, which was follow’d by a tem- 
perate and fhowery Summer. In this Conftitution 
of the Weather, did Ulcers and Wounds readily 
degenerate to Gangrenes, to the great Admiration - 
of the Surgeons. We ought therefore, in Imita- 
tion of Hippocrates, to have an attentive Regard 
to the general Seafon and Influence of the Weather, 
and be very diligent in giving a lively Defcription 
of its Nature and Effects, But after all, the Ul. 
cers of Blifters are apt to corrupt and gangrene in 
any Seafon of the Year, in fuch Perfons as are 
Cachettick, Hydropick, troubled with black Me- 
lancholy, fickly, or have been formerly maltraited 
by the Pox: But this is not obferv'd in Perfons of 
a robuít Conftitution, and of folid built Parts, nor 
yet in thofe who have been miferably fatigu'd 
with tedious Difeates. 


II. 


Ive obíerv'd, that thofe who are feverely 
wounded in the Head, and feiz'd with a Vomiting, 
an Abolition of the Senfes, and other grievous 
Symptoms of diforder'd Brains, are fome of ’em 
feiz'd with violent Convulfions foon after the Ap- 
plication of Bliftering-Plaifters ; fome are feiz d a 
few Hours or Days after with cold Sweats, which : 
are follow d by Death : Others die of CoA 

tne 
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the next night. I remember to have feen one that — 
was violently ill of fpafmodick Gripes and 
Throws in the Belly, with a Fever, and after 
the application of Bliftering-Plaifters in the Ho- 
Ípital voided by Stool a great quantity of reddifh | 
Blood, and died foon after. Having thus obferv'dé 
again and again, that fatal Convulfions or the 
Bbove-mention'd Diforders were the confequence of 
bliftering Plaifters applied for grievous Wounds in 
the Head ;Ifreely foretold upon all füch Occafions 
what would come to país, and the Event always 
 verify'd the Predi&dion. Where-ever you füfpe& 
or fee Conyulfions, abftain altogether from Bli- 
{tering Plaifters, efpecially if they be accom: 
panyd with a Fever, a fharp and colliquative 
Conftitution of the Blood, with a thin Habit of 
Body, or fucceed to previous Watchings, to a fpare 
Diet, or Venereal Evacuations. Such as have been | 
pox'd before, are very much injurd by Bliftering- 
Plaifters, let the Difeafe be what it will: So that 
to fuch Patients we ought not to apply 'em, unlefs 
it be in great Coagulations of the Blood, and fleepy 
Difeafes, and even then with caution, In ardent 
and continual Fevers, accompany’d with a great 
Agitation and Impetuofity in the Blood ; in a hot 
and dry Seafon, in hot and dry Countries, in hot 
and dry Conftitutions, or fuch as purfue a hot and 
dry Diet, or are in the Prime of their Youth ; ia 
nervous Diforders attended with a Fever that leans 
to the ardent kind ; in the fleepy Symptoms of 
füch Fevers as approach to the ardent kind ; in 
the fpafmodick and inflammatory Diforders of the 
Breaft, and fuch as proceed from the faline fharp 
Conftitution of the Blood : In all fuch Cafes, I 
fay, I have oftentimes obferv’d that Bhiteripg- 
TPlaifters are noxious.. And tho fometimes there is 
A lucid Appearance of Benefit in fuch Cafes, yet - 
peing doubtful whether that proceeded from the 
NE TE Cg * Blilters, 
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Blifters, or from the other Remedies, I therefore 
feldom or never did prefcribe Bliftering- Plaifters 


in thefe Cafes; for I us'd happily to compafs the 


Cure with Hypnotick, Diluting and Dulcifying 
Medicines. | 

Having occafion above to mention fleepy Dif- 
orders ; I muft here take notice by the Bye, that 
in the moft ardent Fevers, and thofe which pro- 
ceed as "twere from an Inflammation of the Blood, 


I have feveral times obferv'd in the beginning of | 


the Invafion a fort of Sleepinefs, that increas'd as 
the Difeafe advanc'd, and was exafperated by a 
copious Prefcription of diffolving and Cephalick 
Medicines. Repeated Obfervation has likewife 
taught me, that this fleepy Symptom abates of its 


own accord, when the Difeafe tends toa Declen- . 


fion ; or if it does not move of its own accord, is 
eafily difpelld with the Emulfions of Seeds, Wa- 
ters qualify d with juice of Lemons, and fuch like 
refrigerating Things. This Obfervation I fay 
is only laid for fuch Fevers as are extream ardent 
and proceed from an overbearing Impetuofity in 
the Blood. Now, the Mechanicks will furnifh us 
with a Reafon why the Blood repairing to the Brain 


with fo much Force and Rapidity, occafions a . 


Difficulty both in the Filtration of the Blood and 
the Secretion of the Spirits ; nay the Circulation 
of the Spirits being thereby intercepted, their de- 
{cent to the lower Parts is cramp'd and oppos'd ; 
and by confequence, the greater Force you add to 
the Blood , the more you increafe the Sleepinefs, 
and e contra. 


III. 


I have fometimes feen the Application of 


Bliftering Plaifters followed by a fort of fubfultory 
and convullive Motion in the Tendons, a breaking 
2 forth 
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forth of Sweat, and that very copioufly in forme 
Cafes, a flow Pulfe, &c. and thofe Symptoms 
continue as long as the fharp Salts of the Can- 
tharides abide in the Blood, and difappear upon 
their Expulfion, as well as the above-mentioned 
Thirft, and drynefs of the Tongue ; efpecially if 
the Bliftering Plaifters were prefcrib'd upon due 
Indications : for if they are apply'd unfeafonably, 
they are fo far from difappearing that they affume. 
frefh Fury. Bliftering Plaifters caufe frequently, 
not only a Gangrene, but likewife a pillng of 
Blood, a heat of Urine, and the other Diforders 
of the Bladder , efpecially in a thin meagre habit 
of Body, in a hot and dry Conftitution, in the 
heat of the Dog-Days, and the like. The pifling of 
.. Blood, after the application of Bliftering-Plaifters 
has been frequently obferv'd by the learned Trvllins, 
and Manfredus Profefior at Rome. But fee upon this 
Head the Learned Sintbaldus, Profetior at Rome. Bli- 
ftering-Plaiíters fhould be cautioufly us'd upon thin 
meagre Bodies ; for in fuch Cafes they readily occa- 
fion convulfive Motions, and inflame the Fever ;and 
fometimes, when the Fever tends to the Status or 
Heighth, the Application of Bliftering-Plaifters 
will make it renew its Force and inflame the 
Symptoms. If to fuch a Habit of Body you join 
a hot and dry Conftitution, the Summer Seafon, 
a previous and plentiful Evacuation, and fuch 
 & State of the Blood as tends to Diffolution and 
Colliquation, you muft avoid Blifters altogether 5 
and that in all Difeafes and all Ages, by Reafon 
of the difinal Symptorns that follow the Applica- 
tion, Many of the Galewi/fs, who ftick too clofe 
. to their Aypothefes, are of the Opinion, That the 
grievous and difproportion’d Symptoms of Colli- 
quative Fevers, or füch as proceed from Diffolution, 
arife from the venomous Quality of. the Fever 3 
and accordingly prefcribe four, fix, or more Bh- — 
| : Cc 2 flerings 


\ 
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ftering-Plaifters, in order to fetch out the Venom. — 


But I have always obferv'd, That the Application ~ 


of Bliftering-Plaifters, in fuch Cafes, is follow’d - 
by Convulfions, Impofthumes in the Vifcera, a . 
greater Deliyinm, a confiderable Increafe of the — 
Fever, aud at laft by Death it felf ; by reafon of — 


. the Mafs of Blood, its being more and more dif- ~ 


folv'd by the cauftick Salt of the Cantharides, and s 
the fharp Matter of the Fever. Thofe who are : 


delirious with an acute Fever, and. a parched . 
‘Tongue, die quickly upon the Application of Bli- - 


ftering-Plaifters ; and moft of them are feizd — 


with Convulfions before they die. "Thefe repeated - 


Obfervations made inHofpitals fcar'd me fo much, 
that in this laft. Cafe I always confided: (and that 
without Difappointment) in diluting: Remedies, 
refrigerating Emulfions, and Bleeding in the Vein 
of the Forehead. Sometimes Bliftering-Plaifters 


inflame a Delirium, or haften the Arrival of an 


imminent Delirium, by Virtue of the great Pain 


the Oven, apply’d very hot to any part of the 
Body, will raife Blifters in half an Hour, and make 


Ulcers like a Bliftering-Plaifter ; and that if this ~ 
Ulcer and Cruft be not well taken Care. of at firft, ; 
will be a hard Matter to cure it afterwards. The - 
excel ve Ufe of Cantharides raiíes a filthy Satyriafts s. — 
two fatal Inftances of which are recorded by (a- - 
brohus, Obf. Anat. Y]. And tor that Reafon I~ 


they occafion. I have been told by a creditable . 
Phyfician, That a Piece of Bread taken juft cut of 


would alfo advife Phyficians to apply Blifters cau- 


tioufly to falacious Perfons, | 


ay: 


- T have feen more delirious Perfons dye upon the — 


ufe of Bliltering-Plaifters, than ever I faw,:ecover. : 


Oftentimes the Application of Bliiters ftops à lofe | 


Belly, 


ef Bliftering-Plaifters. 


' Acid of Vinegar corrects and fixes the volatile 

-Cauftick Salt of the Cantharides ; and therefore if 
you want to have ftrong Bliftering-Plaifters, add a 
little Vinegar or ftale Yeft, or inftead of thefe, the 
Plaifter de Mucilaginibus, or the like. ^ There's nc- 
thing that makes the Ulcers of Blifters fo ready 
to gangreen, as the putting too much Cantharides 
in ’em.; for the Cantharides being» very-- light; in- 
Íomuch that 50 of them will {carce weigh a Dram, 
miftakes may readily happen -in prefcribing their 
Dofe ; and for that Reafon they ought always to 
be prefcrib'd by Number, as Six or Ten, &c. and 
not by Weight. The Caxtbarides taken inwardly 
either againít a defperate Suppreflien of Urine, or 
againft a virulent Clap, or in order to excite Ve- 
mery, are wont to-produce difmal Symptoms. 
Soon after they are taken, the Bladder and urinary 
-Paffage is ulcerated; then the Liver is gradually 
inflam’d, the Inteftines are corroded, and the Aly- 
pogaffrium is intetted with violent Pains, which are 


'follow'd by a Deliriwm and Death, without the 


Cantharides be immediately expclld, weakened or 
clog’d : See upon this Head Francis Foel, who lays 
down a prudent Scheme of Cure. According to 
Langius, Epifl. 7. Lib. 1, the Antidote for Can- 
tharides, i$ Milk, whether native or artificial. 
Tve obíerv'd that Bliftering-Platiters ave. ulelefs, 
and even hurtful, in Men of an aduft bilious Con- 


ftitution ; for befides that the bliíter'd Part is vi-. 


olently inflam'd, and flea'd, with a prodigious 
‘Pain, and a finall Evacuation of Serum, and fome- 
times none at all, the Bladder is feiz’d with a 
‘moft violent Strangury : So that confidering the 
Blood of fuch Conftitutions is plentifully ftock'd 


with Salt and Sulphur, and ailuted with little Se-. 


‘yum, tis neceffary to back the Ufe of Blittering- 


"plaifters with large Quantities of diluting Me. 


- -Belly, and turns a high Pulfe to a lowone ^ The 


(e dicines, ^ 
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dicines, in order to prevent the Diforders menti- 
ond but now. And thus I have briefly run - 
through the Inconveniences accruing from the Ap- 
plication of Bliftering-Plaifters, that fell under 
my Obfervation in the Hofpitals, I proceed, in 
the next place to the Advantages that accompany 
them. | 


C H.,A P. III. 


Of the Advantages redounding from the ufe 
of Bliftering-Plaifters. 


SICUL 


HO’ the Diforders mention'd in the laft 

_ Chapter are the Product of Bliftering-Plai- 
fters, yet thefe ought not to be banifh'd the Re- 
ublick of Phyfick for good and all; for they are 
ike all other Remedies. Wine, we fee, intoxi- 
«ates and diforders the Head very much ; and yet 
the Governors of Societies do not prohibit it, be- - 
caufe thofe difmal Effects are owing not to the 
poyfonous Quality of the Wine, but to the Indi- - 
Ícretion of Mankind. In like manner, as Bli- 
ftering-Plaifters are noxious in a fharp and melting 
Conftitution of the Blood; fo they are beneficial 
in a grofs and vifcid Difpofition of the Blood, that 
tends to Coagulation and Stagnation, In Fevers 
accompany'd with a very low Pulfe, a Coldnefs 
in the extream Parts, Anxiety, a Propenfity to 
fleepy Diforders, and other Marks of Coagulation, 
"tis incredible what Benefit is reap'd from Blifters, 
efpecially if you joyn to thefe Symptoms the 
Winter-Seafon, a moift Conftitution, or a Ten- 
ou dency 
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dency that Way, a fat Habit of Body, and the 
like. For the fharp Salt cf the Cantharides bemg 
communicated to the Humours thus difpos'd to Co- 
agulation, disjcins their Parts, and difpofes them 
for their primitive Fluidity. 1n a word, we have 
not fuch an effedual and quick Remedy, as Bli- 
ftering-Plaifters, for diffolving the commencing 
Coagulations and Stagnations of the Blocd in any 
Difeafe, Age, Conftitution, or Seafon of the Year 
whatfoever. And this has the greater Appearance 
of Truth, that it agrees exactly with the Senti- 
ments of the Arabians, who firft invented them. 
For they never us'd ‘em but to rouze out of fleepy 


- Diforders, and animate thofe who were retrige- 


rated by an Illnefs ; as it appears from Oribafus, 
the firít Arabian Author that writ of 'em ;. and 
they abítain'd from 'em altogether, when there 
was no Necellity of difpelling Sleep or Chillnels. 
But the Phyficians of fucceeding Ages have tol- 
low’d other Meafures ; being buoy’d up with a 
falfe Opinion, that Blifters draw cut the Venom 
of Malignant Fevers, they prefcrib’d ‘em promif- 
cuoufly againft all Fevers whatfoever, to the great 
Detriment of their Patients ; as I made it to ap- 
pear in the laft Chapter. In a Pleurifie, whether 
with, or without previous Bleeding, ve obíerv'd 


on the fifth, or feventh, or the other Days that lye 


between, a great and ominous Difficulty of Breath- 
ing and of Expectoration ; which was taken off to 
a Miracle, by applying two Bliftering Piaifters to 
the Legs or Ancles, Nay, lll go yet farther: If 
a Difficulty of Breathing and Spitting happens on 
any Day whatfoever alter a Plenrilie, pref ntly 


-apply two Blifter-Plaifters to the Legs. Hippo- 


D 


crates was of the fame Opinion, Lib. 2. Progn. 63. 
In the inflammatory Diforders of tbe Lwwgs (fays 
he) all Swellings upon the Legs are a good Own 5 nay, 
a better thing can’t happen, efpecially if they appear 
TAA Cc4 when 
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when the Spitting is alter d; Y folemnly proteft, tha 
very few died out of Hundreds that were treated 
after this Manner, by a very learned Phyfician in 
a famous Hofpital : And this I obferv'd chiefly at 
, Reme, inthe Winter of 1694, at which Time Epi- 
demick Pleurifies were very brief, by reafon of the - 
rigid Cold occafion’d by fuch Plenty of Snow and - 
Ice. For the fharp Salt of the Cantharides being 
introduc’d into the Mafs of Blood, and fo to the 
Lungs where the Stagnation was dreaded, it pre- 
fently diffolv'd the growing Coagulation, and re- 
ftor'd the Htimotirs to their former Circulation ; it 
leflen'd the Difficulty of Breathing, and promoted 
the Fgrefs of Spitting to the great Eafe of the Patient. 
In the mean time, take notice, That the pleuri- 
tick Perfons who reap'd this Benefit were not purg'd 
in the Beginning, as fome Pra&itioners would have 
"em, but had feafonable Bleeding prefcrib'd with 
nothing elfe but pectoral Decoctions and gentle al- 
caline diflolving Remedies, in the Progrefs of the 
Cure. I remark'd that if any Loofenefs accom- 
pany'd the Pleurifie, "twas either check'd or quite 
ftoppd by the Application of Bliftering.Plaifters, 
to the great Benefit of the Patient. Sometimes the 
Application was follow'd by a copious Evacuation 
of Urine, which gave great Eafe, as well as the ' 
former Effect. Infallible Experience, and -Hippo- 
crates, are Evidence that Loofenefles are for the 
moft part fatalina Pleurifie ; in regard they fup- 
prefs the Spitting, increafe the Difficulty of Breath- 
ing, and, in a dew days, either kill the Patient, 
or turn him into Chronical Difeafes, ^ Hence "tis 
evident how far thofe are out, who, upon the Pre- 
tence of leffening the Cacochymy, or fome fuch 
trifling Story, exhibit Purgatives iu the Beginning 
of a Pleurifie, to the great Detriment of the Pa- 
tient. For fince Peripneumonia’s and Pleurifies de- 
rive their Origin from the inflammatory ae | 
| | ition 
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fition of the Blood, that fhocks the. tender Mem. 
branes of the Lungs, we mult endeavour, by all 
‘means, to procure a gentle Diffolution of this In- 
 flammàtion, by emptying the Veflels and exhi. 
biting temperate Alcali’s. If to the inflamed Blood 
you add the inflammatory Stings of Purgatives, 
efpecially while the Difeafe is yet crude, you'll 
not only excite fuch Motions of Nature as are 
downright contrary to your End, but, by exafpe- 
rating the Inflammation, fupprefs the ‘Spitting, 
_and heighten the Difficulty of Breathing, till at 
laft the Patient either dies or falls into à Con- 
fumption. 


E 


As Purgatives are very dangerous in Pleurifies 

"and the Difeafes of the Breaft, fo Diureticks are 
very ufeful. For in all Difeafes of the Breaft, we. 
are taught by the infallible Direction both of Na-. 


"ture and Experience, always to direct our Courfe 
to the urinary Paffages. Indeed, in the Difeafes 
- Jof the Head and Face, the fame Direction teaches 
us to exhibit frequently gentle. Purges, which are 
then very ferviceable, efpecially if accompany'd 
"with Baths for the Feet. To this Purpofe, Faco- 
iiw fays in his Com. ad Coac. Hip. lb. 4. fol. 212. 
That the Belly is almoft always coffive in the Dijeafes 
of the Head. In {peaking thus of the Difeafes of 
the Head, I do not mean thofe produc'd by the 
Acrimony, Convulfion, and too great Shock of 
“the Solids or Fluids ; but thofe proceeding chiefiy 
from the Groflnefs, the Stagnation, and Ropynefs 
- of the Fluids, The chief Purge that gives Benefit 
in fuch Difeafes, is the Powder of Cornachim. ‘The 
principal Diureticks for the Difeafes of the Breatt 
‘gre all the Preparations of Turpentine, prepard 
""Anglice, Ferxelias’s Syrup of Matth-mallows, pi 
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X 


the Herbs that are commonly call'd Aperient, 
Confidering that Acids are unfriendly to the Breaft, 
we ought in this Cafe to avoid Diureticks prepar'd 
of Acids; as Hoffman upon Schroder has well ob- 
ferv'd, Fol. 376. where he difproves the Ufe of the 


Balfam of Sulphur in a Phthifick and the other Dif. — 


orders of the Breaft, upon the Confideration that 
it abounds with an un@tuous Acid, which rather 


increafes than extirpates the Phthifick. Of which | 


Truth, the experienc'd Valfchimid is likewife a 


Witnefs. But to drop this Digreflion : The Appli- | 


cation of Bliftering-Plaifters in the Cafe of Deli- 


rims in Men, is nocive rather than ufeful ; and 


isoftner follow'd by Death, than by Recovery. 


But, on the other hand, delirious Women receive - 


fuch Benefit from Bliftering-Plaifters that they 
mitigate both the Symptoms and the Difeafe, and 


prove a main Inftrument of Health. This I ob-- 


ferv'd at Rome, in the Beginning of the Year 1694, 
in which Seafon Italy was cover'd, in an unufüal 
Manner, with Ice and Snow, and a great many 
dy'd fuddenly ; not to mention that feverifh Ca- 


tarrhs were then very rife as well as moift Coughs, - 


with a ftufhng up of the Lungs, Cholick Pains, 
Feripuewmonia' s, and Pleurifies, which feiz’d the 
Men more than the Women. When a Delirium is 
imminent, inftead of applying a Bliftering-Plai- 
fter, I ufe to open the Salvatella in the right or left 
Hand ; and fometimes I apply fcarify'd Cupping- 


Glaffes to the Shoulder-Blades, adjufting the Quan- | 


tity of Blood drawn; to the Age, Temperament, 
Cc. of the Patient. The Opening of this Vein 
oftentimes prevents an approaching Delirium, or 


checks it very much if it has taken place already ; _ 


the Impulfe of the inflam'd and fharp Blood upon 
the Head, being either diverted by the Revulfion, 
or leflened by the Evacuation of thefe Out-lets. 
Alter Bleeding I prefcribe large Quantities «of 


Emulfions | 
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. Emulfions made with the Water of Carduus Bewe- - 
di&us, or Violet-Water, or Barly-Water; Some. 
times I fhift the Emulfions with diluting Decodti- 
ons of refrigerating Herbs, qualified with a con- 
venient Quantity of Nitre. Of the nitrous Pre-. 
parations, I recommend the Antimonial Nitre, or 
Sal Prunell. Sometimes the Ulcers rais'd by Bli- - 
fters are in Diforder, thro’ the Fault either of the 
morbifick Matter, or of an ill Habit of Body ; in 
which Cafe they grow gradually dry, with a black- 
ifh or: livid Colour, and threaten fomewhat like a 
Gangrene. In fuch Cafes, a prefent Remedy is 
Honey of Rofes, anointed upon them twice or 
thricea Day. Upon the Inunction of the Honey 
the Patient will perceive an uneafy pricking Pain, 
and a Sort ot Effervefcence, which prcves a good 
Sign ; for after a Day or two, a Moiíture will ap- 
pear upon the Ulcers, the Purgation of the Ulcers- 
will: be promoted, and the black Cruft that for. 
merly coverd 'em will fall off and foon after a 
reddifh Flefh wil! grow upon ’em. | 


III. 


I have feen the good Effects of this Honey of 
Rofes, not only in the Ulcers of Blifters, but in 
:all other that tend to a corrupt and fordid ftate. 
In May, 1693. I tended at Rome a young Man that 
had an ulcerated venereal Bubo in his Groin, with 
an acute Fever, Thirit, Proftration of Strength, ee. 
The Ulcer was broad, painful, inflammatory, and 
cover'd with a black Cruft. As foon as I was call'd I 
prefcrib'd ten Ounces of clarified Goats Whey to be - 
taken in the Morning ; and at Night, an Emulfion 
of the Seeds of Melons and Gourds made with 
Carduus BenediG@us Water, and mix'd with two Scru- 
ples of Crabs-Eyes. Inftead of folid Eatables he 
eat, every fix Hours, Broth impregnated with ae | 

: calic 
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. calic Herbs, and the Yolk of an Egg added now 
and then. The Ulcer I order'd to be anointed 

twice or thrice a Day with Honey of Rofes. This 
Method continued for ten Days, difcufs’d the Fever 
with its concomitant Symptoms, and the Honey - 
| cleans'd the Ulcer very well ; fo that upon drink- 

(* king a flight Decoétion of Sarfaparilla Guaiacum 

Wood, crude Antimony, (Wc. he recoverd per- 
fedly. Here I muft remark by the Bye, that a 
diluting Diet goes a great way in the Cure of UL 
cers particularly Deco&ions of thealcaline, dul- 
cifying, and balfamick Herbs, vulnerary Decoéti- 
ons, and the like, prefcrib'd in large Quantities. 
For by vertue of fuch copious diluting Prefcrip- 
tions, the fharp Salt of the Ulcers reigning inthe 
Mafs of Blood, is dulcify’d and blunted ; and be- 
ing thus diluted with a copious Fluid is readily ex- 
pell'd by fuch Paffages as Nature finds convenient, 
whether Stool, Urine, or Sweat; upon which the. 
‘Blood thus dulcify'd and purify'd, contributes high- _ 
ly to the Cicatrifation of the Ulcer. Now thefe | 
Effects are not to be expected from Bagnio's, a 
drying Diet, fudorifick Deco&tions, and the like ;- 
which by exalting and fharpening the pointed Salt 
Of the Ulcers, reduce the Patient to a defperate. 
‘State of Health, efpecially if his Body is not ca- 
chectick, moift, pale, and of a loofe Confiftency ; 
or if the Ulcers are not of that Nature. Indeed 
if they are, a. cuftomary Ufe cf Drying Things 
may be of fome Ufe. In the Difeafes of the Eyes 
and. Face, Bliftering-Plaifters apply'd. to the Neck 
are as good as Specificks, and preferable to any 

* other Remedies; particularly in a Suffufion, and 
what is commonly call’d Rheums or Defiuxions 
upon the Eyes. This I have frequently beheld with 

- Admiration. Sometimes the Ulcers of Blifters are 

hard to heal, even when the primary Difeafe: is 
cürd long before, and the Ulcers have made a 
fufficient 
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fufficient Evacuation of the morbifick Matter ; nay 
they continue open and running for many Months, 
in fpite of all Remedies. In this Cafe, I have 
not met with a better Remedy than Frankincenfe 
powder very fine, and fprinkl'd upon the Ulcer 
‘twice a Day. I have likewife found the Cicatri- 
zation promoted by Lint or toaz'd Threads, boil'd 
in the Decoction of crude Allom, and then dry'd 
and laid upon the Ulcer. But fometimes, when 
the Body 1s very foul, I have found even thefe do 
but little Service, | 


IV, | ^ 


€ 


.. Bliftering-Plaifters, Smwapifmwss or inflaming | 


Applications, Purgatives, and fuch like ftimulating | 
Things, are not to be us'd in juicy and plethorick. 
Bodies, and fuch as are over-cram'd with Hu- 
mours, unlefs the V effels be firft clear'd, either by 
Bleedings, if the Indications require it, or by a 
fevere Diet : For while the Humours are crouded, 
or move rapidly in the Blood Veflels, the Secre- 
tion of the Fluids in the-Sieves of the Vi/cera and 
other Parts, is perform'd either with Difficulty, or 
in a Morbifick Way: For, by the Rules. of the 
Mechanicks, a due Secretion requires not only 
clear Pores and a ‘proportion’d Refiftance of the 
Solids, but likewife a proportional Motion and 
Quantity of the Fluid that is to be ftrain'd ont ; 
and if either of thefe Conditions be wanting, the 
Secretion will be carry'd on in a preternatural 
Way ; as I intimated before, m recommending 
Emulfions and refrigerating Remedies againft a 
fleepy Diforder in.the Beginning and Increafe of 
ardeut Fevers, The Stzmuli, or pungent Particles 
of Purgatives, Bliftering-Medicines, and Diapho- 
reticks, raife in the Fluids a greater Fermentation; 
Turgefcency, and Rapidity, and in the DE a 
N- - | ort 


" 
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fort of lively Vibration ; fo that if the Humours — 
are too plentiful in the V effels, or be rais dby vi- 
olent Fermentations to the higheft Degree of Tur- — 
gefcency, by which Means they out-dothe Refiftance — 
of the Solids, and varioufly pull, extend, and 
twift the Fibres of the Vifcera : It this happens, I 
fay, "tis no Wonder if foon after we meet with 
Ruptures of the Veffels, and dangercus Fixations 
of the Fluids ; a thing that daily Experience makes 
out fufficiently. For after an indifcreet and un- 
feafonable Ufe of Purgatives, Bliftering-Plaifters, 
Diaphoreticks, Gc. there's nothing more frequent 
than an Exafperation of the Fever, Delirium’s, In- 
flammations of the Vifcera, convulfive Motions, 
fpontanecus Bleedings, and the like ; which, after 
all, would not happen, if fuch Remedies were not 
prefcrib’d till after the clearing of the Blood-V ef- 
fels by the Means of Bleeding ; for after the Hu- . 
mours are difengag’d, and circulate in more Room, 
"tis impoflible then for any Fermentation or Tür- - 
gefcency, excited by fuch Medicines, to fhock the 
folid Parts, or make way for the Coagulation and 
Stagnation of the Fluids. “Iwas for thefe Rea- 
fons, perhaps, that Dr. Sydenham, whom Italy ad- 
mires fo much, recommended fo earneftly the ufhe- 
ring in all Purgatives, efpecially thofe of the 
ftronger Form, by emptying the Veflels with 
Bleeding or Diet, if the Difeafe gives time, This 
Author has likewife eftablifhed, upon repeated Ob- 
fervation, a Method of managing the febrile Fer» 
mentation of the Blood, as well as fome other Au- 
thors of this Age, He was the firfr of the Nor- 
thern Authors that reduc'd the flippery Method of 
the otherwife learned Northern Phyficians, to the 


.- right Path of Reafon and Experience ; and, among 


other Things, aflirm’d, That fuch as exhibit Pur» 
gatives in the Beginning of acute Difeafvs, are 
equally guilty with thofe who give Diaphoreticks 

in 


^ 
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in the fame Cafe ; upon the Confideration, that the 
febrile Fermentation of the peccant Matter being 
then crude, confus'd, and unqualify’d for Depura- 
tion, is yet more difturb’d and fretted by the ad- 
- ditional Stimuli of Purgatives, Diaphoreticks, &c. 
and inftead of a due Depuration, produces an Ex- 
acerbation or Reduplication of the Fever, Watch- 
ings, Deliriums, Inflammations of the Vifcera, 
convulfive Motions, and a thoufand fuch Things. 


But of this more at largein our foregoing Books 
of Practice. x 


Li 


From what I have premis'd, 'tis manifeft that 
Bliftering Remedies enjoy a notable Vertue of dif 
folving and attenuating grofs, coagulated, and ftag- 
nating Blood ; and are Specificks in a manner in 
Suffüfions, in Diforders of the Eyes arifing from a 
Flux of Humours, in Fevers proceeding from Co- 
agulation, and fuch other ropy Diforders of the 
Humours, Now confidering that ftubborn Obftru- 
&ions of the Vifcera, Cachexies, and Chronical Sup- 

reffions of the Terms, are owing to that fort of 
Blood, I would therefore exhort Phyficians, in fuch - 
defperate Cafes, to try Cantharides either in Plaifters 
or any other more convenient Way, that the Cure 
of fuch difficult Difeafes may be fet in a more 
clear light. Thomas Barthoiinus, Cent. 5. OL. 28. 
fhews the Way of making an Infufion of Cantha- 
vides, which he cries up as a Specifick for Curing a 
virulent Clap and füppreffion of Urine, and. ex- 

elling the Stone. The Preparation is as follows : 

Infufe a Scruple of the Powder of Cantharides in three 
or four Ounces of Rbenifh W. ine, or Spirit of Wines 
Afier they bave been infusd for [ome Days, filtrate 
the Liquor through brown Paper, fo that none of the 
Subjtance of the Cantharides may go through ; mix a 
: | | ‘Spoonful 
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Spoonful of the ffrain’d Liquor with feven Spoonfiils 


i 


of Wine or Ale, aud take off this Mixture, one Spoon- — 


ful the firf] Morning, two the next, and fo on, Now, - 


whether this Remedy 1s to be given in the Obftru- 


H 
3 


. tions, and the Difeafes mentioned but now, is . 


"what I have not yet put to the Trial. Thofe wha 


H 


are fubject to a grievous Cough, with grofs and . 
copious Spittings, do not meet with fo much Relief. 


from any Remedy, as from a Blifter applied to the 


Neck; and if the Ulcer of this Blifter fhou'd hap- - 
pen to heal fuddenly, another may be apply'd bes — 


hind the Ears, or upon the Shoulder-blades ; for the 
ferous Impurity ouzing from the Body of the Blood 
is diverted by the Blifter from making that Im- 
pulfe upon the Lungs that occafion'd the Cough, 
This I obferved in the Hofpital, upon the Pre. 
 fcription of an old Phyfician: And Dr. Willis ex- 


perienc'd it in his own Cafe. Having thus difpatch’d - 


a brief and faithful Account of the Ufe of Blifter- 
 3ng Remedies, the next Chapter fhall be employ'd 


in giving a mechanical Account of the Manner in. 


' which they operate, 


CHAP. IV. 


The Nature of Bliftering Medicines is evidently 
demonftrated from the Mechanick Dotrine 
of the Stimuli. 


RUD. 


W) Liftering Remedies operate by Stimulating, 
3 and make the principal and moft confiderable 
Figure among what we call Stimuli; For a clear 
Underftanding of which, I fhall here prefent bn 
With 


P 


E M^ 


bis learned Treatife de Stimulis, — «e 
My firft Pofition is this : A Stimulus ought to 


pt a greater Effort in the Motions of the 
Parts, of which the whole Membraneous Sy(tem is 


E 


Serres as alfo an Expreflion of any liquid Bo- 
: f n 


n ADditsimovimgimwhereitcmh. gn Sn 
_ laffrm, in the fecond Place, That upon thé, 


Operation of à Stimulus, the Hairs or Fibres of 


the Membranes, that is, of the whole Body, ought 
to be contratted with more Force. than they natu- 
rally are ; and. by this Means, the Fxprellion of 
the Liquids will be compalfed more eafily : For 
this greater Contra&ion will make the Hairs or 
the Threads-fhorter and hárder, and withal ftiffer 
and more bent, fo that their Trembling or Vi- 
bration will be more lively, and the Excurfion of 
the Fluids, being within the Conta& of the faid 
Fibre, will have.a greater Force in the Diameter, 
and both the Efforts being increas'd, the Expreifion 
of the Liquor will be facilitated,as well as its Deri< 
vation to what Place it cán beft come at, |... 
— My third Affertion 1s this: A Stimulus ought to 


add more Strength to the Contraction of the Muf- 


cles, occafioh'd by the Liquids or Juices that run 
within 'em ; by. which not only the Expreflion of 
the Liquors will be facilitated; but the Swiftnefs 
and Circulation. of the Blood will be heighten'd 
For fince the Force of a, Stimulus raifes the ner- 
vous Liquid to more frequent Undulations, fo by 
. vertue of the Motion of Derivation, a more than 
natural Quantity, of this Juice will be convey'd 
into the Nerves of all the: Mufcles ; by which 
. Means the Muícles will fuffer a ftronger Contra- 
ction, and make {trong Efforts outwards with their 


Hairs or Threads, and fo fqueeze out all the moe 


Liquid Parts that lye within the reach of, theif 
Contá& , that is, that lye round them and within 
T | D d the 
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the Space in which they are fiscceflively mov'd 
while they fuffer Contraction.  . 

My fourth Affertion is this; According to the 
Diverfity of the Part in which the Stimulus ope- 
rates, it may either be redden'd without a Swel- 
ling, or really inflam'd, or neither fwell'd nor red- 
den'd ; or it may fwell with fome other Tumour, 
and even evacuate a great deal of Matter that the 
Stimulus does not call to that Part, ^^ | 

I fay, in the fifth Place ; That the fame Things 
would happen, if to the Stimalus were joyn'd a 
certain Faculty of piercing inwards, and preparing 
the Humours ; but fome Evils may likewife enfue 
thereupon, and thofe of a quite different Nature 
from the Stzmulus alone. _ | | 

For a fixth Pofition : If a Stimulus does not only 
bend but pull afunder, and be either. fimple or 
. joyn’d with a Ferment, 'twill produce the fame 

‘Effects as above. pe 

The feventh Conclufion is as follows. Such 1s 
the Operation of an Evacuating and a fimple or 
Unfermenting Stimulus ; whether the Evacuation — 
be made from the very Part that’s ftzmulated, or 
by the natural Emunctories, namely the Nofe, 
Mouth, Fundament, €c. Such I fay, is its Ope- - 
ration that it may Evacuate not only what it ex- 
preffes from the circulating Humours, but likewife 
the Matter fqueez'd out of the Subftance of the 
Threads or Fibres of the folid Parts: And the 
fame will be the Effect of the Stzmili accompanied 
with a Ferment, fuch as Bliftering-Plaifters, Sixa- 
pifmus’s, €c. For thefe and indeed all ftimulati1 
Things provoke every Hair or Fibre of the folid 
Parts to a valid Contraction, and to an Exprefiion 
of all that’s in a fluid State. Now the Fluid thus 
exprefsd will move off where it finds a Paflage. 
Whatever is fqueez'd out of any V effels will un- 
dergo a derivation out of them, and be convey'd. 

dio om: between 
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between the Meitibranes, both upon their Surfaces; 
and in the Interftices of their Pores; But that 
which otizes from the Fibres of the folid Parts, may 
be conducted within the V eííels. Upon the whole 
we conclüde that the Evacuating Stzthuli, tho’ un- 
provided with a Feritient, may draw out both thé 
Liquid éexprefs'd from the Htimours, and that 
Íqueez'd otit of the Subftance of the Fibres, either 
by the natural Emunctories, or by fuch Events as 
are made in the Stimulated Parts. 13 
- Kighthly, The unevacuating Stimul: move with 
.& great Force, and are able to makea mighty Dif- 
folution:: The Evacuating Stimuli not joyd by a 
Ferment are capable of the fame Effect, and be- 
_ Aides impair the quantity of the Liquids. Nay both 
the one and: the other muft needs dry very much: 
The evacuating Stimuli accompanied with a Fer- 
iment may produce the fame Effe& ; but according 
to the Diverfity of the Ferment to which they are 
tack'd; they may either condenfate, mielt down; 
coagulate, fiz, or in fine do whatever you have a 
tundd£o: 56: 9 X115 
A Stimulus makes a very notable Contraction, 
and the Contraction makesa very great Expreíhiou 
of Fluids, even in the remoteft Parts ; fo that a 
Stimulus makes a very great. Imprellion both upon 
the fluid and folid Parts. This argues the neceility 
of Stimulating Medicines in fuch Difeafes as pro- 
ceed from! a Coagtilation and Ropynefs of the Hu- 
inours, accompanied with a Paralytick Difpofition 
or Laxity of the Fibres ; notwithftanding the 
falfe prepoffeffion of the Vulgar to the contrary. 
Further : The Contraction of the Blood Veffels 
being thus increas'd, "twill alter the Contact of 
the Ropy Liquid that ftagnates within. 'em ; and 
the Velocity. of the whole Mafs of Blood being 
likewife increas'd, the Mafs will thereby have a 
greater Force to fee it along the Canals, and 


d 2 convey 
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convey it to the V;fcera, in which it may be fur- 
-ther conco&ted and difposd toan Egrefs. ^^ ^. 
The Niath Pofition. If the Parts of the Li- 
quid that befinears the Membranes of our Body, 
‘did all Prefs one upon another, and make a mutual 
Preflure every way, as the Particles of the Blood 
“do within the Veffels ; by vertue of this Preffure, 
‘the Matter even of the moft diftant Parts might — 
‘be drawn by Derivation, and voided by the 
 Emunétories of the Stimuli. But füch a mutual 
T in thefe Liquids does not ftand to Rea- 
on. | 
In like manner, if the Skin and all the Mem- 
branes of our Body were naturally fo bent and 
diftended, as to contract all round upon the fti- 
mulating or pulling of any one Part, and that in 
{uch a manner as to make the Effort tend to the 
‘Place of Divulfion, and drive all Liquids towards 
it, as the Bladder does in prefling forth the Urine : 
If this were the State of. the Membranes, their 
Contra&ion might cotivey to the Emundory of 
the Stimulus, and evacuate by that Paflage the 
Matter even of the remoteft Parts : But fuch a na- 
tural Tenfion in all the Membranes, fuch an Uni- 
verfal Contraction, and pointing of the Impulfe 
towards the Stimulus, do not feem to be reafonable. 
But at the fame time the Matter lodg’d in any 
Part may be mov'd by a diftant Stimulus, if the 
Stimulus be plac’d upon a Nerve or any bent Mem- 
brane, that reaches to, and 1s woven in with that : 
Part, and it may be Evacuated by the Emunttory — 
of the Stimulus, if “tis either within the Nerve, 
‘or can be convey'd thro’ the Fibres of the Mem- 
brane ; or if it be fo reduc'd to that State of Flu- 
idity by the Infiuence of the Stzmulus, as to flow 
‘to the Emun4tories.. Above all, the moft certain 
way by which the Stimuli a& upon the moft di- 
ftant Parts, is that of Jogging, Stimulating, and 
See fearching, 
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fearching the. whole Body, and leffening. the 
whole Quantity. But you may read more of 
this Matter in Bellini, de Foliculo Contragili.. Since 
therefore the Stimulus, by virtue of its Contracti- 
on, makes a Concuifion not only of one particular 
Part, but of the whole Body, and fqueezes it all 
Over, upon which the expreísd Liquid flows, 
Where-ever it meets with a Paffage, into the Blood- 
Veflels, and all round, and fome of it is evacu- 
ated by the Emun&ories ; Now the Quantity of 
the whole being thus impáird by this Evacuation, 
queftionlefs the affected Part, tho’ lying at a Di- 
fiance, will be vifited by a leffer Crowd ; fo that 
in fuch Difeafes as are faid to proceed trom De- 
fluxions, namely fome Catarrhs, fuffocating Coughs, 
and thofe occafion’d by ropy tough Matter, the 
Difeafes of the Eyes, pared dtly Suffufions, fome 
periodical Pains, &%c. in all Difeafes retaining tothe 
Stagnation and ftubborn Fixation of the Humours, 
fuch as Apoplexies, Palfies, fleepy Diforders, Ob- 
ftructions, €%c.- In thefe, I fay, and the like Di- 
ftempers, the main Strefs of the Cure will, for the 
Reafons above-mention'd, lye upon the ftimulating — 
Effects of Bliftering-Plaifters, or fome fuch ftimu- 
lating Med'cine ; and it muft needs be a very cri- 
minal Thing to omit Bliftering-Plaifters in fuch 
Cafes, in Compliance with Speculation or receiv'd 
Hy pothefes, | . "nid 
My Tenth Affertion runs thus. When we ap-. 
prehend any danger of an overbearing Afflux of 
Humours to a ftimulated Part, our fafeft way. is to 
apply the Stimulus at a diftance from the Part that 
we mean to evacuate. But if no füch Danger be. 
fear'd, we may apply it juft by the Part, Many. 
Stimuli are better than a. few, when "tis proper to: 
excite lively Motions and brisk V ibrations or Qfeil- 
lations in the Fibres ; and 1n this Cafe, the Srmuli 
HOU d 3 ought 
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ought not to be confin'd toa narrow Space. When 
the Pain and Senfe of the Stimulation ceafes, we 
muft either repeat the Application, or rub up the 
Wounds it gave. If we defire a fudden. and evi- 
dent Benefit from ftimulating Med'cines, we mult 
make ‘em numerous, large, and fharp and what- 
ever heating or drying Inconveniencies may theres 
upon enfue in the Body, muft be mitigated with 
moiftening and cooling Things, taken in. large 
Quantities, which wil likewife ferve to appeafe 
the provok'd Spirits. Accordingly we find it at- — 
tefted by feveral Hiftories; that difinal fleepy Dif 
orders, Apoplexies, and the like, have been took . 
off almoft in a Minute of Time, by applying & 
large Bliftering- Plaifter allover the Head, the Hair 
being firft fhay'd off, But when the Stimulation 
1s to be continued for a long Time, we make 'em 
leffer and fewer, for the Reafons above-mention' d. 
From all which, we make this Inference, That fü- 
mulating Med’cines make a great Agitation and 
Confumption of the Spirits ; as twill appear more 
plainly from what follows, — 
~ The Eleventh and laft Pofition is this : Tho’ fti- - 
mulating Med’cines may fipply the Room of 
Bleeding, and operate as expeditioufly, efpecially 
af they are very fharp, yet they are not fb fafe as 
Bleeding. But at the fame Time, I muft own, 
they have fomething peculiar in 'em that is not 
obtain'd by Bleeding ; for they move, contract, 
and fhake the whole Body, and at once excite and. 
joftle both the fluid and the folid Parts, _ 
From all thefe Propofitions, we might deduce 
an Infinity of practical Corollaries, to fet the Be- 
nefit and Injuries of ftimulating Med'cines mm 4 
clear Light : But confidering that the learned Bel- 
fini has purfü'd that Subject with fo much Solidi- 
ty, and given an eyident Reafon for every Propo- 
41 © evident Aeaioi ; fition, 


fition, I fhall content my felf with a few Hints 
relating to the Cure of Difeafes. | 


IT. 


Some Stimuli are fingle, or fimple, and fome are. 


accompany'd with a Ferment. The former are 
fuch as impart none of their Subftance to the Hu- 


mours within, when they tear, redden, and pain © 


the Part ; füch are fearing with a hot Iron, Fricti- 
ons, Cupping-Glaffes, whether fimple or fcarri: 
fy'd, and the like Thofe accompany'd with a 
Ferment, are füch as communicate fomething to 
.the Humours ; as Bliftering-Plaifters, Szmapifmus's, 
Dropax’s, and the like ; the fharp Particles of 
which do at once twitch the Part, and join the 
Blood, and forcibly diffolve, open, and jumble its 
Mafs. Both thefe Stimuli make a violent Agitati- 
on of the Solids, as well as the Liquids ; (only the 
fermenting Sort make the greateít ;) and the So» 
lids thus tofs'd, make a more forcible Impreition 
upon the Liquids, which being thus prefs’d, come 
with a greater Shock upon the Solids; and 
enfües a mutual Preffure and Rebound, which 
makes feveral Parts of the Liquids, between two 
neighbouring Parts, or upon the outer Surface of 
two that are not contiguous, to bend their Impulfe 
inwards , by which means, the Coherence and 
Mixture of their Parts, is either funk or eftablifh’d. 
The fame muft be the Influence of Solids upon 
their own Parts, of Liquids upon Solids, and of 
Solids upon Liquids ; that being the Confequence 
of their mutual Action and Reaction.. "lis there- 
fore a ftanding Truth, as I have oftentimes infi- 
nuated, that the folid Parts are much fhak’d and 
diffolv’d by the Stimulus ; and that the fame Si- 
mulus affects the Liquids with an Agitation, Diffoe 
j Dda4 lution, 
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lution, Mutation. of Conta&, and-a' violent Ex- 
prefbon and Derivation, where-ever à Paflage is; - 
found. In regard theíe Actions confume a great 
deal of Moifture, and weaken the Spirits, we ought 
to prevent fuch Inconveniences by moiftening and 
corroborating Preícriptjons ; for, otherwife, the 
ftimulating Med'cines will fall fhort of their de-« 
fir'd Effect. [ug i: | 

_ "he.Mechanicks are Evidence, that Bliftering-: 
Ylaifters are the principal Stimuli, and have a juft: 
Claim to all the Effe&s now mention'd ; And 
therefore 'tis credible, that fome Difeafes can fcarce: 
be cur'd without Blifters, and that others will 
be exafperated by the unfeafonable Ufe of the 
fame. ‘hey are not:prefcrib’d fo much for leffen- 
ing the Quantity cf the Humours, and drawing: 
out the Malignity, (as fome fancy) as for diffol- 
ving and moving the coagulated, grofs, and ftag- 
nating Humours; and drawing them from the Part 
affeGied to the Emun&tory of the Stimulus. For 
what they. evacuate 1s inconfiderable, and infuffici- 
ent to leffen the Quantity of the peccant Mat- 
ter. » Perhaps fomebody may ftart the Queftion, 
Whence the Humours come, that are thus eva- 
cuated: by a Bliftering-Plaifter ? I anfwer, they 
are. thrown: out. partly. from the Pores and Glan- 
dules.of the Skin, and partly from the Ends of the 
Arteries and the Extremities of the nervous. Fi- 
bres; and, after the Action and’ Vibration of the . 
Stimulus, trom the: whole Body. ánd.all the remo- 
ieft Parts, as I fhew'd above : For the Serum, im- 
pregnated with: the ftimulating Particles of the 
| Med'cine, is feparated' very quickly, and pull’d 
afunder (as^twere) in great Plenty from the reft 
of the Mafs of Blood ; and at every Turn of the 
Circulation, a great Quantity of it is thrown out 
by the continually irritated Ends cf the Arteries 5 
TORE CN a upon 
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upon which Occafion, the other morbifick Parti- 
cles are feparated and evacuated along with it. 
And farther, the Extremities of the Nerves being 
laid bare, and irritated by the Application of a, 
Bliftering.Plaifter, "tis probable fomewhat is like- 
wife thrown from the Nerves upon the ftimulated 
Part ; for the whole nervous Liquor being put in- 
to a Commotion by the Stimulus, 1s cur'd of Stag- 
nation ; and at the fame Time, the heterogeneous 
Particles mix'd with it being tofs'd on all Hands, - 
and drawn by Derivation from the Brain, flide 
gradaally towards the new-open'd Emunctory, and 
fo are thrown out. ^ > tg "1 
From what has been faid, we conclude, That 
the principal Difeafes in which Bliftering-Plaifters 
are more proper than in other Diftempers, are, 
malignant Fevers arifing from the Coagulation and 
Vifcidity of the Humours, fleepy -Diforders;--Ca- 
tarrhs retaining to a vifcid Matter, and threatning 
an Irruption upon the Lungs, or any other noble 
Part, or upon the Noftrils, Eyes, "Throat, Breaft, 
Gc. ; fix d and tearing Pains in any Part ; fome 
cutaneous Difeafes and erratick Pains, Convulfions 
without Fevers, Epilepfies, and fuch other Dif 
orders of the Nerves ; and, in a word, all Cafes 
in which ’tis proper to diffolve, twitch, move off 
by Derivation, excite, or the like, with due Re: 
gard to the Genius of the Difeafe, and the Dictates 
of Experience. | C, UNS ES |o 
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DISSERTATION III. 
| Containing Several 
Anatomical and Prattical 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The PREFACE 10 the Reader. | 


F all tbe Enquiries and laborious Adventures of 
' Anatomifts, I reckon none more ufeful for the 
Glluftrating of the Etiology of Difeafes, and the Stru- 
Gure of an animated Body, than the Infufon of Li- 
quors into the Veins or Vifcera of live Animals ; the 
Death of which does fo alter the Syflem both of the folid 
and the fluid Parts, that fometimes they appear quite 
diferent from what they were before, and fometimes | 
are bid from our View : Whereas the Experiments we 
make upon living Animals by way of Infujon, afford a 
clear and unfeigned Reprefentation of the Effeds that | 
proceed from thence. ‘To fpeak imgenuoufly , all the 
Difcoveries made by Anatomifts in thefe Days, either 
in Italy, or the more Northern Countries, are owing to 
the Diffettion of live Animals. Upon this Confidera- 
tion, I [land amaz'd that this Age applies tbem[elves 
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Jo little to the Art of Infufon, by which they might 
bring to light fo many unknown Things, relating both 
to the Nature of Difeafes, and to the Conffitution of 
an animate Body. Many learned Anatcmifts have pur- 
fued it. with Prudence and Difcretion, and have de- 
| ferib'd the Syringe, and other Inftruments employ d in 
the Performance y but even thefe [luck at the Threfhold, 
and went no further. Having thefe Things fix d in my 
View, I cbofe to enlarge this Book to à juft Bulk, by 
fubjoining thefe Four Experiments, that lay fcatter'd 
and rougb-drawm in my private Notes ; and at tbe 
fame Time, to gratify tbe Anatomifts, I bave added the 
Hiflory of the Diffection of Malpighi's Corps, which 
I perform'd at Rome laf Tear ; and in regard I teud- 
ed bim in bis Illnefs, I bave likewi[e put in a [hort Hi- 
flory of bis Diflemper. I have likewife added [ome Re- 
“marks of au Apoplexy thet was aloft Epidemical, for 
the laft Two Years, not only in Rome, but all over Ita~ 
ly ; defigning fome Time hereafter to make a particu 
lar Differtation of that Sicknefs, and of the Diffedions 


of the Corps of fuch as dyd of it. This is what I 


. tbougbt proper to premife. 


Rome, Now29.  . 
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Á Colle&lion of EXPERI ME NTS, made 
by ihe Art of | Infufion upon Living | 


Animals. 
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| EXPERIMENT LI 
'- A Bout Ten Years ago, I took a great Dog at 
Naples, in the Month of Fuly, and opening 
his jugular V ein in the Afternoon, I injected into 
it with a Syringe Half an Ounce of the Spirit of 
Vitriol. As foon as I had clog’d and fwath'd up 
the Wound, the Dog was feiz’d with a Shivering 
and Shaking, he vomited and: threw’ out great 
Plenty of Spittle, he fell down upon the Ground, 
was breathlefs, and fomewhat touch’d with Con- 
vulfions ;. after a few Hours he dy'd. When I cut. 
up his Carcafe, I found all his Vi/cera of a blackifh 
* Colour, and a great Quantity of black and clotted 
Blood in the Heart ; the Blood in the Lungs was 
pus clotted, but every Thing befides was 
ound. ii 


A COR ODL AR-Y. 


I meet with few Authors of this Age, that treat 
of the Art of Infufing of Liquors into the Blood 
or Veffels of a living Animal, or lay down the 
Method of going regularly about that Art, not- 
withftanding that the Nature and Cure of Difeafes 
might be mightily illuftrated by it. If we take a 
narrow View of all the Accidents that happen to 
an Animal after this Infufion of Liquor, relating 
to any Functions of Life, or any of the Bowels 

: or 
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or Parts of the Body ; by a juft Parallel we may 
apprehend, that that Ínfüfion prefcribd to Pati- 
ents, might produce the like Symptoms in human 
‘Body. “Twould be a great. Improvement of the 
Practice, if any Society or Body of Learned Men 
would purfue thefe Experiments of Infufion, by 
proceeding gradually to various Liquors, and efta- 
bhíhing a Method in making their Experiments, 

and then digefting them into one Body ; as the fa- 

‘mous Mangetus has done in Anatomical Matters, 

‘in that golden Book of his, entituled, Bibliotheca 

Anatomica. My Learned Friend, Laos, Pro- 
. feffor at Ferrara, 1s Evidence, that the fame Me- 
'thod is neceffary in practical Things. | 


EXPERIMENT II. 


Rome, Fan. 30. 1693. I view'd the right crura] 
‘Vein of a young Dog, near the Groin, and in. 
^fusd with a Syringe two Ounces of re&tify'd Spi- 
tit of Wine. After the Injection, the Dog fhi. 
;ver'd and fhook all over for Half a Quarter of an 
Hour, then he voided Urine in great Plenty, and 
was well as to all the Fun&ions of Life. I cut 
him up afterwards, and found all the fluid and fo. 

lid Parts in a natural State. |——— | 


EXPERIMENT Ul. 


Having ty'd a young Dog down upon a Table, I 
open'd his right Jugular, and infusd two Ounces 
of the re&ify'd Spirit of Wine ; but the Injection 
was fcarce over, when the Dog expir'd. In cut- 
ting up his Carcafe, I found the Blood very 
much clotted and coagulated in the Lungs ; but all 
the other Parts were found, — — | 
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The two laft Experiments teach us, what diffe: 
rent Effe&s the fame Medicines may have upon 
the Humours according as they are apply d to this 
or that Part, internally or externally, &¢. For 
confidering that the Blood returning from the 
. ‘whole Body, rufhes continually and in great Plen- 
ty into the Lungs 3 "tis no wonder, That the Spirit 
of Wine thrown immediately by the Jugular Vein 
into that great Ocean of Blood; coagulated it im- 
inediately, and occafion'd fudden Death ; for Spi- 
rit of Wine thickens the White of an Egg very 
remarkably ; and being held in the Mouth makes 


the Spittle as thick asGlew.  Etmullerus Tom. 1. — 


de Nutr. €@ Aud. and Bobwius cap. de Somn. & Vis 
il, affirm, That Spirit of Wine produces the fame 
Effects in the Blood and Spirits, Now the fame 
Effe& could not enfue upon the Injecting of Spirit 
of Wine into the Crural Vein, for there being but 
_a fmall Inundation in that Part, which moves 
with a continued Velocity to the Heart, without 
any fuch ftay as is obferv'd in the Lungs ; the co- 
agulating Vertue of the Spirit is eafily enervated 
and broken, before it arrives at a larger Channel, 
where by vertue of the great Quantity, and the 
flow Progreflion, it might otherwife produce a Co- 
agulation and fixation ; and fo its Vertue is quite 

funk upon repeated Circulation, — . 
This may furnifh us with a Reafon, why feves 
ral Difeafes after caufing various Inconveniencies 
1n divers Parts of the Body, terminate at laít in 
Diforders of the Lungs and Kidneys : The Reafou 
is this ; the Blood thus tainted with Morbifick 
Particles, and being oblig'd in courfe to vifit thefe 
two Vifcera more frequently and copfoufly than 
any other, can't but finifh its fatal Tragedy, there 
, eccafioning 


/ 
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peeing Ulcers, Coagulations or Gangrenes, or 
affecting them many other Ways. For this Reafon 
we ought always to take care of the Lungs and 
the Kidneys in the Difeafes of long ftanding. 


EXPERIMENT IV, 


_ In the beginning of 1691. Ilaid open at Padua 
the Jugular Vein of a young Dog, and injeéted 
With a Syringe four Ounces of cold Water. After 
the Wound was done up, the Dog was feiz'd with 
an univerfal Shivering and Shaking, but he liv'd 
and did well _ | L. 


EXPERIMENT V. 


Padua, 1691, being aflifted by the worthy Mr. 
Fardella, Profeífor at Padua, 1 took a large Dog, 
on Thurfday, at four a Clock im the Afternoon, 
and making an Incifion under the right Hypochon- 
drium, put a {trong Ligature upon the defcending 
Trunk of the Arteria Magna, and the Vera Cava, 
and by chance we likewife tied the right Ureter. 
After the Wound was few'd and bound up, the 
Dog vomited thrice, and then he fell down. for 
dead ; in which Condition he lay without the 
. Acceffion of any other Symptom til next Friday, 
on which he dy'd about fix a Clock in the Morn- 
AUR opening his Abdomen we found a fort of 
Swathe or Streak of a yellowifh green Colour, and 
two Fingers in Breadth, ran length-ways all along 
the Inteftines, His Diaphragm was fomewhat in- 
flam'd. ‘The Bile was all thrown out of the Gall- 
Bladder. Having laid open the right Kidney, we 
found a prodigious quantity of Serum floating all . 
over the Subftance of the Kidney. The Blood i 
meee, von the. 
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the Heart was extream black. ‘All other Things 
were in a natural State. joie va 
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Rome; ‘Fan. 20. 1693. 1n an Hofpital at Rome, Í 
cut up the Corps of a Woman.of 50. Years. of 
Age, that dy*d of an Inflammation of the Colon ; 
and found a Branch of an Artery running from the 
Trunk of the defcénding Arteria magna, that was 
inferted into the right Ureter about the Middle. 
But I-was fo hurry’d by the Servants of the Ho- 
fpital, that I could not make any Obfervatiori 
whether this Artery was hollow; or rather har- 
den’d into a Ligament, as the other fruftrancous 
Parts are wont to be. Neither could I inform my 
felf, whether this Woman had ever been troubled 
with a pifling of Blood, and the other Difeafes of 
the Kidneys. | E | 


EXPERIMENT Vii 


_ At Bologna, I laid open the Throat of a little 
Dog (one cf thofe call'd Corfetto di Bologna) and 
tracing the Carotid Arteries, feparated from them 
the Nerves of the Par maguim that defcend on each 
fide of the Neck, and cut thefe quite thro’ the 
Middle. The Amputation was no fooner per- - 
form’d, than the Extremities of the Nerves weré 
contracted towards the inner Parts of the Mufcles, 
However, we few'd and ty'd up the Wound. . Pre: 
fently the Dog became mute, and was ever af- — 
' terwards uncapable either to bark or howl ;' but 
he was brisk and walk’d well, only he was feiz’d © 
by intervals with a Difficulty of breathing. From 
thence to the Third and Fourth Day, he vomit- 
éd up whatever he eat, and grew very lean de 
Ja the 
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the 4th to the 9th Day, he eat little or nothing; 
and look’d like a Skeleton. The oth Day in the 
Morning, he howld and bark'd prodigioufly , 
though he had been fo long mute before, “At laft, 
bape waited by not eating, he died on the 12th 
Day. | | d 
Having cut up the Carcafe, I found all the 
Vifcera clear and found: Only the Oefophagus or 
Gullet was ftuff'd for its whole Length, with the 
Meat he had formerly eat, and fo was very much 
{well’d, for the Meat had no paflage into the, 
Ventricle. Willis made the fame Experiment up- 
on a Dog, as he tells us, Tom. 1. Cap. 24. De 
Nerv. Hifl. & Ufu. But he did not cut, but only 
tyd the Nerves with a Thread, and fo "tis no 
wonder the Symptoms to be obferv'd, are different 


d from thofe now mention'd, 
A COROLLARY 


All the World knows, that the Nerves which. 
. vifit the Heart, are deriv'd from the Trunk of the - 
Par vagum ; and confidering that in the foregoing. 
Experiment, I cut quite through both the Trunks 
of the Par vagum, 1 wonder. how this Animal 
could live, and the Heart retain its Pulfation for 
Ten Days, after the Intercourfe of Spirits to the 
Heart was cut off Willis aflerts, that befides the. 
branches of the Par vagum, fome Twigs of the. 
Intercoftal Nerves vifit the Heart, and fupply 
their Room. But upon a narrow Scrutiny, in fe- 
. veral Dogs, I could never defcry ^em: and fo I 
leave the Matter to better Heads. ! 


C EXPERIMENT VIL 


I joyn'd at Bologna with my. learned Friend 
à Ee 3 Guli- 
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Calielmixi, Profeffor in that Place, in feparating 
nicely the Nerves of the Par vagum from the Ca- 
rotid Arteries of another Dog, and tying them 
ftrongly with a doubled Thread. Some Authors. 
tell you, that upon making this Experiment, the 
Dogs are prefently feiz'd with an Apoplexy, but 
we obferv’d no fuch Thing. Soon after the 
Wound was few’d up, the Dog grew ftupid, and 
could not ftand upon his Legs, but reel’d froin Side 
to Side. However he continued pretty well to the 
Fifth Day, only he eat or drank little or nothing. 
On the Seventh Day he died. 

In diffecting the Carcafe we found no extrava- 
fation of Serum, no fwel'd Veflels, nor any. 
marks of inflammation of the Brain. About 
the natural and vital Vifeera, we met with great 
Fixations and Coagulations of the Blood. Every 
Thing elf was in a natural State; which makes 
ime apprehenfive, that when Authors make this 
Experiment, they tye up along with the Nerves, 
the adjoyning Carotid. Árteries, and that makes 
the Dogs Apopledick. | 


EXPERIMENT IX. 


At Rome l cut a Spleen out of a Young Dog, 
and heal'd the Wound very carefully. The Dog 
did well, he eat and urin'd well, and feem'd to 
be in a perfect ftate of Health, to the Fortieth 
Day, in which we kill'd him, and in cutting up 
his Carcafe, could difcover nothing new. 


EXPERIMENT X. 


A large hunting Dog, Five Years Old, being 
accuftom'd to fwim frequently in Lakes and 
Rivers in queft of Fowl, fel into a defperate 

| 2 Cough, 
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Cough, and a Coryza, which caus'd a grievous | 
Suffocation. He broke out twice a Year, that 
Is, in April and November, in a filthy Scab or 
Mange. After he had continued thus ill for 
Three Years, and was wafted to a Skeleton, we 
defign’d him for an Anatomical Subje&, and 
for that end fed him heartily before we Dif- 
fected him. About Five Hours after he had 
eat, we cut up the Abdomen and the Breaft, 
the Dog being ftill alive, and found all the Vi/- 
cera in thefe very well condition d, and parti- 
cularly the Lungs, where we thought to have 
met with the Caufe of his Cough, Coryza, Lean: 
nefs and other Symptoms; but we could meet 
with no Morbifick Thing. not in the Glandules 
of the Mefentery, which we view'd very care- 
fully. At the fame Time we obferv'd the lácteal 
Veins. very numerous in the Mefentery near 
the {mall Inteftines ; and near the la&eal Veins 
there run lymphatick Veflels, one of which I 
cut, and tafting the Lymph found it to be very 
fharp, and extream biting upon the Tongue I 
have tafted füch a faltifh fort of Lymph, not 
only in this, but in other Animals. "ihe Ladeal 
Veins, efpecially thofe of the larger Size, were 
knotted, nd reprefented Branches of Knot. 
Grafs; the Knots I fpeak of were their Valves, 
and were frequent after the fame manner as 
thofe of the Lymphatick Vefíels. I viewd like- 
wife Pecquetuss — Receptaculum , the Thoracick 
Dud, &c. "Tis obfervable, that when the Steams 
which exhal'd from the Vi/cera of the Dog, when 
jut Diffected, reach'd the Flame of the Candle 
that we. made ufíe of in the Operation, the 
. Flame crackled, as if the Powder of Bay-falt had 
been thrown upon it. In fine, there being no 
obfervable defe& in the Vifcera and Lungs, I 
Ee 2 was 
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"was of the Opinion that the Coryza, Cough, dan- 


ger of Suffocation, &c. were owing either to a 
carious Ulcer of the inner Parts of the Nofe 
near the Sieve-like Bone, or to the great Acri- 
mony and Saltnefs of the Humours that continu- 
ally irritated and gall’d the above-mention'd 
Parts. 


EXPERIMENT XI. 
Of the Circulation of tbe Blood in a Frog. 


Open with a pair of Pincers, firft the Belly 
of the Frog, and then the Breait ; youll pre- 
fently fee the Mefentery and Inteftines ftart out 
inthe Belly, and the turgid reddifh Lungs in the 
‘Thorax. In the Coats of the Mefentery, you'll 
obferve fome reddifh Veffels fcatter'd up and 
down, and thefe are the Veins and Arterles that 
nourifh it.. The Veins of Frogs are larger and 
thicker than the Arteries; but the latter beat, 
which the former do not. Both the one and 
the other are pellucid and tranfparent; and by 
the help of a Microfcope you may gratify your 
Eyes with the pleafant View of the Motion and 


Ebullition of the Blood within their Cavity, of 


the pofition of the conftituent parts of the Blood, 
and a great many very curious Things, What 


Difcoveries I've made of this Nature fhall be now © 


related. 
Having cut up the Belly in the middle, take 
the Inteftines along with the Mefentery while they 
are yet flicking to the Frog, and minding one 
of the red Veflels that runs along the Mefen- 
tery, put afide the Inteftines gently with your 
Fingers, that the reddifh Vein may appear the 
better. When the Vein is fully difcover'd, hold 
it 
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it againft the light of the Sun, along with the 
Frog, and with a Microfcope of one Glafs in your... 
Hand, view the Effects of the Blood contain'd in 
the V effel. 

By this Method I obferv’d the following Par- 
ticulars. The Blood makes 2 Progrelhve Mo- 
tion in the Vefiels with great Velocity; and 
moves as 'twere in fo many ftraight Lines, like 
a lay of the fineft and moft fwift Threads of 
Silk. Thefe right Lines run with greater cele- 
riy in the middle of the Veffei than near the 
Sides; and the nearer they are to the Sides, the 
more their Velocity 1s impair'd. When the Frog 
is near to Death, thefe right Lines of Blood move 
with a flower Current, and inftead of a Progref- 
five Motion, fly out fide-ways, and feem to. joftle 
and confound one another. 'To make the Frog 
live longer, and fo prolong the Obfervation, ycu 
may only open the Belly, without touching the 
Breaft. de dr 

In the Veins about the Mefentery T obférv’d 
a retrograde Courfe in the Blood ; for the Blood 
that ought to have mov'd through any V ein up- 
wards, fteer'd its Courfe downwards, aud fell in- 
tothe next Trunk, which feems to run counter to 
the Rules of Circulation and of the venous Valves, 
To come at Certainty in this Matter, I flightly 
anointed the Surface of one of thefe Veins of the 
Mefentery with Oil of Vitriol; upon which the 
Flux of the Blood through that V ein was prefent- 
ly ftopp’d, for it retir’d to the next V eins, and fo to 
a greater Trunk, as if there had been no Valves 
to oppofe a retrograde Motion. . En. 

When the Frog is at the point of Death, the 
Circulation of the Blood in the Veffels is retard- 
ed; but if it be feiz’d with Convulíions, or 
mov'd by pinching, prefently the Circular Mo- 
i | Ee 3 ton. 
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tion is recall'd, and the Blood beginning to flow 
again from the Parts to the Center, continues 
fo to do, while the Convulfions or Motions of 
the Frog are continued; otherwife it ceafes. 
When the Frog is juft a dying, the Arteries be- 
sin to empty, and the Veins to fwell As foon 
as ‘tis dead, the Arteries are quite empty, and 
the Veins {wollen. The fimall quantity of 
Blood that remains in the Arteries feem’d to be 
compounded or confift of fo many fattifh Glo- 
bules, or very little Balls adhering to the Sides 
of the Artery. And thefe Globules of Fat ap- 
pear more plentifully, if you take a Frog 
and kill it as foon as ‘tis catch'd, for then - 
*tis well fed and the Veffels are, more turgid, 
But if you keep it for fome Days without feed- 
ing it, youll perceive but a very fmall quan- 
tity of 'em, when the Arteries are empty'd by 
Death. à | 
If you take out the Heart of a Frog and lay. 
it upon a Table, 'twill beat with a regular Sy- 
{tole and Diaftole for half an Hour atter, and - 
fometimes for a whole Hour, efpecially if it be 
exposd to the Heat of the Sun. Nay, if you 
cut the Heart in Pieces, thefe very Pieces will 
fhew you the regular Succefiion of Syftole’s and 
Diaftcle's, If thefe reciprocal Motions grow weak 
and low, you may revive 'em prefently with the 
prick of a Needle, or by breathing upon ’em, or 
elfe by expofing 'em to a hot Sun. | 
. Though the. Heart, and all the natural and 
vital P;[cera are taken out, the Frog will ftill 
jump, aud move its eyes, and fhrink when ’tis 
prickd ; and that for an Hour after. Nay, I 
have feen it do all this, and’ even fwim in Wa- 
ter for feveral Hours after the Heart was taken 
out, | | 
m | The 
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The Motion of the Blocd, whether Inte- 
 füne or Circular, is not perceiv'd any where - 
fo diftin&üly, as in a Frog, not only by rea- 
fon that the Blood-Vefiels of this Amphibious 
Animal are Tranfparent ; but likewife, becanfe 
it lives longer under the Anatomical Knife, and 
is eafier handled, and its Vifcera and Vefiels 
are more conveniently put under a Microfcope, 
by which means the Obfervation is prolong’d, 
and more time is allow'd for tracing the 
Truth; the Blood is obferv'd to move further 
and further at every Pulfaticn of the Heart, 
and like one Wave prefling another, to be 
drove from the leffer to the greater Veflel, 
and from thence to the Vera Cava, and fo to 
the Lungs. But we are not fo happy in view- 
ing the Circulation of the Blcod in the Vet: 
fels, that lead to the Head and Eyes. above 
the Heart, as in the Vefílels of the natural 
Vi[cera y for we do not defcry fo many Ra- 
mifications of the Vefiels in the former, as 
we do in the latter ; or if there are any, 
they are tore in Diffecting the Breaft, or at 
leaft if they are not rent, they run fuch’ a 
winding Courfe thro’ the Bony Parts of the 
Breaft, Neck and Head of the Frog, that "tis 
a hard Matter to fet them before a  Micro-: 
{cope. In order to an eafy and convenient 
view of the courfe of thé Blood in the Vef- 
fels of the natural and vital Vifcera, take care 
you donot tear the Belly too much with your 
Pincers, for if you do, you'll cut feveral Blood 
. Veffels, and fo the Circulation will be ob- 
ferv'd, either with difficulty, or for a very 
fhort time. In making thefe Experiments, ycu 
 gnuít make uíe of a Microfcope of one Glafs, 
holding it in your Right Hand, and takiug a 
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nice hold of the Frog with the Fingers of the 
Left Hand, fo as to hold it againft the Light. 
"lis obíervable, That a Frog lives without any 
Inconveniency in Mr. Boyleés Air-Pump, not- , 
withfianding the Air is all pump'd out ; but 
if you rub liquid Pitch upon the Back or 
Head of a Frog, it dies prefently, as Bartbo- 
linus experenc'd feveral times, in Trad. de 


— Palmon, 


In a Frog, Tortoife, and other Amphibious 
Animals, we find but one Ventricle in the 
Heart, to which the Blood is convey'd by a 
Vein, and carry'd out by an Artery. In the 
e2refs of this Artery from the Heart we meet 
with a Valve of the fame Form with the 
Epiglottis, which favours the Egrefs, and oppofes 


the Retreat of the Blood. 


Tho' a Frog will live and move for feveral 
Hours after the Heart 1s taken out, as I inti- . 
mated above ; yet it dies prefently, and all 
Motion ceafes üpon the removal of the Brain 
and Head. Now the contrary is feen in the. 
hotter Animals ; a Pullet for Inftance, the 
Heart of which beats. for feveral Hours after 
the Head is) taken off. ! "s 

To the. Kidneys of a Frog, on each fide, 
there adheres a great many oblong Bags, filld 
with an Oily Subftance, which ftick clofe to 
the Trunk of the Vena Porta, near the Liver, | 
and ferve only as the Fat of the Kidneys, 
and to fupply the room of the Caul. 
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The Hiftory of the Sickne{s of Marcellus 

| Malpighi, the Pope s Phyfician 5 with 
an Account of the Diffection of bis 
Corps. | j 


Aving been intimately acquainted with 
1 | Dr. Malpight at Rolegna, and waited up- 
on him in his laft Illnefs at Rome, I fhall 
here oblige the learned World with a Hiftory 
of the Difeafe, and an Account of the Diíle- 
jon of the Corps of that excellent Anato- 
mult. | E | 


Marcellus Malpighi was of a Conftitution that 
tended to a Drynefs, an indifferent Habit of Bo- . 
dy, and a middling Stature; He had been fub- 
ject for many Years to Vomitings,  bilióus. 
Stools, Palpitations of the Heart, Stones in 
the Kidneys and Bladder, a pifling of Blood, 
and fome light Touches of the Gout. Upon 
‘his coming to Rome, all thefe Diforders were 
inflam'd ; efpecially the Palpitation of the 
Heart, the Stone in the Kidneys, and the ve- 
sy fharp biting Night Sweats. Such was the 
Condition of AMalpighi, july 25. 1694; at which 
Time he was feiz'd in the Sixty-fixth Year of 
his Age, about One a Clock in the. After- 
noon, with an Apoplexy, ufherd in with Care, 
Paffions of the Mind, &c. The Apoplexy was 
attended with a Palfy of the whole right 
Side, and a Diftortion of the Mouth and right 
Eye.. Prefently we try'd feveral Remedies, par- 
Es cr | ey ticularly 
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ticularly Bleeding i the left Arm : If it had 
not been for the contrary Sentiments of the 
. Phyficians that confulted with me, I would 
have orderd the Blood to be drawn. from the 
Paralytick Arm ; upon the Confideration, That 
the defeftive Circulation of the Fluids in the 
Part affected, is not retriev'd by any fpeedier 
Method than that of opening a Vein in the 
fame ; as it appears plainly from the mecha- 
nical Principles of Refiftance and Motion. We 
prefcrib'd at the fame time fcarrify'd Cup- 
ping-Glaffes, to be applied to'the Shoulder- 
Blades ; the Powder of Cornachini, Sinapifmus’s 
to be apply d to the Soles of the Feet ; and 
feveral other Spiritous, Cephalick, and Speci- 
fick Remedies ; by the Ufe of which, after 
ftruggling 4o Days with a long Train of grie- 
vous Symptoms, particularly a Light-Headed- 
nefs, a Capiplenium, and other Accidents, he 
got clear of the Apoplexy, and Palfy, and 
the above-mention'd Symptoms, But as Evils 
ufe to fpread and gain Ground, fo this famous 
Man fufferd much by the foregoing Difeafe in 
his Memory and Reafon,- and melted into 
Tears upon the flighteft Occafion. He was 
troubled by Intervals with Inappetency, a Want 
of Digeftion in the Ventricle, a fubfultory 
Motion of the Mufcles, and flight Fits of a 
Giddinefs. In fine, being worn out with thefe | 
and other Symptoms, he was feiz'd, Nov. 29. 
with a frefh Fit of an Apoplexy, after the 
,Injgecion of a cuftomary Clyfter in the Morn- 
ing: This new Fit was ufherd in by a grie- 
vous Vertigo, with a Fit of the Stone in the 
Bladder for Eight Days, and an Exafperation of 
the above-mentiond Symptoms, But the Apo- 
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ple&ick Fit was more difmal than all the o- 
ther Symptoms, for in fpite of all Remedies 
whatfoever, he dy'd Four Hours after the Ins 
vafion. ! HOS 


. | Tbe Diffetiion of the Corps. 


In Difle&ing the Corps, I found the right Part 
of the Lungs fomewhat flaggy and livid ; efpe- 
cially the hinder Part, that adheres to the Back, 
The Heart was larger than ordinary, efpecially 
the Walls of the Left Ventricle, which were as 
thick as the Breadth of Two Fingers — The 
Gall in the GallBladder was very black : The 
Left Kidney was in a natural State ; but the 
Right was half as big again as the Left, and 
the Bafon of it was fo much dilated, that one 
might eafily thruft Two Fingers into it.  Per- 
haps this Dilatation of the Pelvis was the Occa- 
fion, that as foon as the Stones were bred in the 
Kidneys, they prefently fhpt into the Bladder, 
and fo'fprung out from thence ; which our Ex- 
cellent Friend had frequently own’d to me to 
be a Matter of Fa&. In the Bladder, we found 
a little Stone, that had defcended thither Four 
Days before the Invafion of the laft Apopledick | 
Fit, and by its Defcent exafperated his laft Ver- 
tiso's. The reft of the natural Vifcera were ve- 
. ry well condition. 


When I open'd his Head, I found, in the Ca- 
vity of the Right Ventricle of the Brain, an Ex- 
travafation of about Two Pints of black clot- 
ted Blood, which was the Caufe of his Apoplexy 
and his Death. In the Left Ventricle, we found 
about an Ounce and half of yellowifh Water, 
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with a fmall Quantity of little Grains of Sand. 
mix'd with it. The Blood-Veffels of the Brain 
were dilated, and broke on all Hands. The. 
whole Compafs of the Dura Mater adherd te. 
nacioufly and preternaturally to the Cranium. And 
this is the Sum of what I obferv'd in diflecting 
his Corps, Dec. 7. 1694. 
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The Arorrrxizs that were almoft 
- Epidemical, in the Years 1694 and 
_ 1695, at Rome, and all over Italy. 


OR thefe Two laft Years, (I mean 1694, 
and 1695,) the Apoplexy has fwept off 
great Numbers of People, both in this City, 
and all over Italy ; and the fatal Effects of this 
Difeafe were fo frequent, that they alarm'd even 
the Healthful with Apprehenfions of füdden Death. 
The Caufe of this Epidemick Apoplexy is juftly. 
imputed to the unufual Conftitution of the Wea- 
‘ther in thofe Years. The Summer of 1693 was 
fo extream hot and ícorching, which was fol. 
low'd by nipping cold Weather, in the Begin- 
ning of 1694, and contrary to the Cuftom of © 
Italy, with a rigid Froft, Snow and Ice. Cam- 
pama di Roma and Puglia, which are feldom fub- 
Je& to Snow, were then coverd with it to the 
Heighth of a Cubit. The Summer after that 
was much hotter than the former, infomuch is | 
AE Or 
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for Five Months together there was no Rain, 
About the Beginning of Odober, it began to 
be. wet Weather, and continued füch with a 
 Sostberly Wind to April 1695, and that to fuch 
a Degree, that fo much Rain was not feen to 
fall at one Time within the Memory of Man, 
After Fifteen Days of continued Rain, perhaps — 
we had Two Days clear-Weather, which were 
follow'd by heavier Rains than what went be- 
fore. After this uncuftomary Weather, the above- 
mention’d Apoplexies difplay'd their Rage, and 
perhaps fome Part of the Epidemick Illnefs was 
owing to the Univerfal Grief, and Domeftick 
Care, occafion'd by fuch calamitous Times ; all 
Hurope being at the fame Time engaged in a 
fharp War, the like of which has ícarce been 
heard of fince the Foundations of the Univeríe 
were laid. So many Cities were raz'd and burnt, 
fo. many Thoufands of Men flain, all Commerce | 
difturo'd, and the Avenues of Peace block'd up, 
that the ftrongeft Heart could fcarce bear the 
Thoughts of it. | | eat 

Further : Thefe Epidemical Apoplexies might 
be in fome meafüre promoted by the malignant 
Steams raisd by fo many Earthquakes as Iialj 
has felt from the Year 1687 to this very Day. 
And Seneca is of the fame Mind, that Apoplexies 
may proceed from fuch fubterraneotis Vapours. Sea 
his Nat. Oue/ff. Cap. 27. Naples faftain'd the firft 
Shock in 1687, but without any confiderable Da- 
mage. It felt another Shock in Tue 1688, which 
not only fhatter'd many Houfes in the City, but 
levell'd with the Ground many adjacent Towns. 
At the fame Time, Benevento was almoft bury 'd 
in Rubbifh. The enfuing Years, feveral Towns 
of Italy trembled with Earthquakes, particularly 
Armino and Ancona, Two Towns upon the Con 
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of the Adriatick Sea, in the Territories of the - 
Pope, which fuftain’d confiderable Damage the 
laft Year : Calabria and Sicily were vifited, and - 
the fine City of Calaxia was bury'd in Ruins, fo . 


that at this Day there is nothing of it to be 


een — Mefina had feveral Houfes fhatter'd ; and 
a great many Towns in Sicily were quite over. 
turnd. This Year the Farthquake was felt at 
Venice, and Padua, and the adjacent Towns. The 
- very laft Fune, of the Year I now write in, viz. 
1695, Bagnorea, a City of St. Peter's Patrimony, 
. ftanding at the Diftance of Fifty Miles from Rome, 
was quite laid all together in Ruins by an Earth- 
quake ; and fome Shocks were felt in the neigh- 
bouring Towns, efpecially Viterbo : The Earth 
open'd in feveral Places, and the beft Part of 
Ten Towns were bury'd. Nay, all Europe was 
fenfible of the Shock of the Earthquakes of thefe 
Years. In 1691, the Plague invaded Puglia, and 
{wept off great Numbers of the Inhabitants ; And 
fome Places were pinch’d with Famine. 

- "Thefe, and fuch other Accidents, ufher'd in the 
fatal Apoplexies that rage ftill to this December, 
1695, in which I write. "Tis needlefs to infit 
on the Cure of Apoplexies in general, in regard 
I have treated of that Subject above, in the Firft: 
Book of my Pradice, Chap. 9. S&. Of Apoplexies 
Befides, I defign to {peak more particularly to that 
Head, in a peculiar Treatife that muft fhortly fee 
the Light, 
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